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THE  LADY  OF  LYONS, 

BY  SIR  EDWAKD  BULWEB  LYTTON. 


[LITTLE  needs  to  be  said  about  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  above-named  play,  Bulwer's  pro- 
lific pen  and  rich  powers  of  invention  having 
made  his  name  familiar  to  all  readers  of  English 
fiction  and  all  lovers  of  the  drama.  The  story  of 
his  life  may  be  very  briefly  given.  Born  in  Lon- 
don in  1803,  he  became  a  lover  of  books  and 
addicted  to  rhyming  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
when  but  seventeen  published  a  volume  of  poems. 
After  leaving  Cambridge  he  made  a  hasty  and 
unhappy  marriage,  against  the  wish  of  his  parents. 
Estranged  for  some  years  from  his  mother,  he 
was  thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  began  that 
remarkable  career  of  literary  activity  which  he 
kept  up  during  his  whole  subsequent  life.  As  re- 
gards the  host  of  successful  novels,  and  the  several 
unsuccessful  poems,  which  he  gave  to  the  world, 
we  have  nothing  here  to  say.  His  three  plays, 
«  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "  Eichelieu,"  and  "  Money," 
proved  remarkably  successful,  and  are  as  great 
favorites  to-day  as  on  the  day  of  their  first  pro- 
duction. Bulwer  entered  Parliament  in  1831,  and 
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during  most  of  his  remaining  life  remained  con- 
nected with  public  affairs.  He  was  made  a  baro- 
net in  1838,  and  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron 
Lytton,  in  1866.  He  died  in  1873. 

We  present  the  stories  of  two  of  his  plays,  "  The 
Lady  of  Lyons"  and  "  Eichelieu,"  which  are,  and 
probably  will  long  continue  to  be,  special  favorites 
of  the  theatre-going  public,  and  are  of  high  in- 
terest as  stories  from  the  attractive  character  and 
skilful  management  of  their  plots.] 

In  the  ancient  and  famous  French  city  of 
Lyons,  there  lived  a  young  lady  named  Pauline 
Deschappelles,  whose  beauty  was  so  great  that 
wealthy  suitors  almost  daily  sought  her  hand  in 
marriage,  but  whose  pride  was  so  extreme  that 
none  of  these  suitors  were  -deemed  worthy  of  so 
high  an  honor.  This  pride  was  due  to  the  teach- 
ings of  her  mother,  a  foolish  old  lady,  so  puffed 
up  with  vanity  and  conceit  that  she  vowed  her 
beautiful  daughter  should  marry  none  less  than 
a  nobleman,  though  Monsieur  Deschappelles  was 
only  a  merchant.  At  that  time,  indeed,  there 
were  no  noblemen  at  all  in  France,  for  it  was  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution,  when  all  the  ancient 
nobility  had  been  forced  to  fly  from  the  country 
to  save  their  lives.  Therefore,  between  the 
daughter's  disdain  and  the  mother's  folly,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  charming  Pauline  would  get  no 
husband  at  all,  for  of  all  the  men  in  France  there 
were  none  whose  rank  equalled  her  demands. 
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Among  the  latest  of  her  suitors  were  two  rich 
gentlemen  of  Lyons  named  Beauseant  and  Glavis. 
Beauseant  was  the  son  of  a  marquis,  and  though 
the  Revolution  had  robbed  him  of  his  rank,  he 
fancied  that  his  wealth  and  the  ancient  dignity 
of  his  family  would  make  the  Deschappelles  deem 
it  a  high  honor  for  him  to  ask  their  daughter's 
hand  in  marriage. 

"  It  is  a  great  sacrifice  I  make  in  marrying  into 
a  family  in  trade.  They  will  be  eternally  grate- 
ful," he  said,  conceitedly,  to  himself,  as  he  sought 
the  Deschappelles  mansion  for  this  purpose.  "  But 
Pauline's  loveliness  makes  me  forget  my  high 
descent." 

What,  then,  was  the  surprise  of  this  con- 
descending gentleman  to  find  his  proposal  rejected 
with  disdain  I 

"You  are  very  obliging,  M.  Beauseant,"  said 
Madame  Deschappelles,  with  polite  condescension, 
"  but  really  your  offer  is  not  to  be  considered.  If 
you  were  still  a  marquis,  or  my  daughter  were 
intended  to  marry  a  commoner,  why,  perhaps,  we 
might  give  you  the  preference ;  but " 

"A  commoner!"  cried  Beauseant.  "We  are 
all  commoners  in  France  now." 

"  Yery  true.  But  there  is  a  nobility  still  ,left 
in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  We  shall 
always  be  happy  to  see  you  as  an  acquaintance, 
but  we  hope  you  may  find  as  a  wife  some  lady 
more  suitable  to  your  pretensions." 

"  More  suitable  to  my  pretensions !"  exclaimed 
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Beauseant,  in  a  rage ;  and  he  left  the  house  vow- 
ing vengeance,  for  he  feared  that  his  rejection 
by  a  merchant's  daughter  would  make  him  the 
laughing-stock  of  all  Lyons.  He  hastened  from 
the  city,  therefore,  with  the  resolve  that  he  would 
bury  himself  in  his  chateau,  study  philosophy, 
and  turn  woman-hater. 

The  proud  Pauline  troubled  herself  very  little 
about  the  feelings  of  M.  Beauseant.  She  had  no 
love  for  him,  and  deemed  he  had  none  for  her, 
and  she  cared  not  a  jot  what  became  of  him.  She 
was  just  then  far  more  interested  in  a  bouquet 
of  charming  flowers  that  stood  on  the  table  near 
her  than  in  the  whole  coterie  of  her  suitors. 

"  Who  can  it  be  that  sends  me,  every  day,  these 
beautiful  flowers  ?  How  sweet  they  are !"  she 
said,  as  she  inhaled  their  perfume. 

For  three  months  they  had  come  to  her  daily 
from  some  unknown  admirer,  whose  name  and 
station  she  had  been  unable  to  discover.  Had  she 
known  him,  indeed,  she  would  have  flung  the 
flowers  away  as  worthless  weeds,  for  they  were 
the  gift  of  one  who,  while  he  loved  her  far  more 
truly  than  all  her  rich  suitors,  was  of  such  humble 
birth  that  she  would  have  despised  him  as  she  did 
the  dirt  beneath  her  feet. 

The  name  of  this  humble  lover  was  Claude 
Melnotte.  His  father  had  been  a  gardener,  and 
at  one  time  a  servant  of  the  Deschappelles,  being 
employed  in  their  gardens.  Here  it  was  that  the 
aspiring  boy  had  seen  and  learned  to  love  the 
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beautiful  Pauline,  though  she  noticed  him  no 
more  than  she  did  the  lowly  wild  flowers  that 
grew  by  the  garden  fence. 

When  old  Melnotte  died  he  left  his  son  money 
enough  to  live  without  labor,  and  the  high-minded 
youth,  whose  affection  for  Pauline  grew  with  his 
years,  resolved  to  make  himself  worthy  of  her 
love.  For  this  purpose  he  took  to  hard  study, 
learned  fencing,  dancing,  and  music,  became  a 
skilful  painter,  wore  fine  clothes  with  a  gentle- 
manly air,  and,  in  fact,  gained  so  many  accomplish- 
ments and  such  refined  manners  that  he  might 
have  passed  for  a  nobleman,  and  was  so  far 
superior  to  the  young  people  of  the  village  in 
which  he  lived  that  they  called  him  "  The  Prince." 
Claude  dwelt  with  his  mother  in  an  humble  cot- 
tage on  the  outskirts  of  this  village,  which  was  a 
few  miles  from  Lyons ;  the  most  attractive  fea- 
ture of  his  home  being  its  flower-garden,  where 
he  cultivated  the  rich  blooms  of  which  he  sent 
the  loveliest  daily  to  Pauline. 

It  happened  that  Beauseant,  on  his  way  to  his 
chateau,  stopped  for  dinner  at  the  Golden  Lion, 
the  inn  of  the  village  in  which  Claude  Melnotte 
resided.  His  friend  Glavis,  who,  like  him,  had 
been  rejected  by  Pauline,  was  with  him,  and  while 
they  sat  waiting  for  their  dinner,  and  angrily  de- 
claring that  they  would  yet  find  a  way  to  humble 
the  proud  beauty  of  Lyons,  they  heard  outside 
loud  shouts  of  "  Long  live  the  Prince !  Long  live 
the  Prince !" 
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"  What  prince  is  that  ?"  asked  Beauseant.  "  I 
thought  we  had  no  princes  left  in  France." 

"  The  lads  always  call  him  Prince,"  replied  the 
landlord.  "He  has  just  won  the  prize  in  the 
shooting  match,  and  they  are  taking  him  home 
in  triumph." 

"  Him !     Who  is  this  Mr.  Him  ?" 

"Who  should  he  be  but  the  pride  of  the  village, 
Claude  Melnotte?"  said  the  landlord,  proudly. 
"  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  Claude  Melnotte." 

"  The  son  of  old  Melnotte,  the  gardener  ?" 

"  Exactly  so.     A  wonderful  young  man." 

"  In  what  way  is  he  wonderful  ?  Are  his  cab- 
bages better  than  other  people's  ?" 

"Nay;  he  don't  garden  anymore;  his  father 
left  him  well  off.  He's  a  genus." 

"A  what?" 

"  A  genus, — a  man  who  can  do  everything  in 
life  except  anything  useful." 

The  two  friends — after  they  had  had  their 
laugh  at  the  landlord's  idea  of  a  genius — asked 
him  more  questions,  and  found  him  with  all  a 
gossip's  readiness  to  answer.  He  told  them 
Claude's  whole  story,  for  he  knew  of  the  humble 
young  man's  love  for  Pauline,  and  how  hopeless 
it  was.  Beauseant  listened  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest, for  the  innkeeper's  story  had  brought  a 
new  idea  into  his  mind.  He  saw  what  seemed  a 
chance  for  revenge  on  the  proud  beauty  of  Lyons. 

"  What  if  we  could  make  this  elegant  clown 
pass  himself  off  as  a  real  prince  ?"  he  said,  glee- 
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fully,  to  Glavis,  after  they  had  dismissed  the  talk- 
ative landlord.  "  We  might  lend  him  money, 
clothes,  and  equipage,  and  get  him  to  propose  to 
and  marry  Pauline.  Would  not  that  be  delicious  ?" 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  excellent !  You  are  a  man  of  ideas, 
Beauseant.  I  will  join  you  in  any  plans  to  hum- 
ble our  disdainful  beauty." 

Leaving  them  to  their  plans,  we  must  now  seek 
the  humble  lover,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  just 
then  in  the  mood  to  become  a  confederate  in  their 
revengeful  plot.  Not  content  with  sending  every 
day  a  bouquet  of  rare  flowers  to  Pauline,  and 
painting  her  picture  from  memory  so  that  he 
might  have  her  sweet  face  always  before  him,  he 
had  poured  his  feelings  into  poetry,  telling  the 
story  of  his  love  in  eloquent  verses.  With  these 
he  took  a  bold  step,  for  he  signed  them  with  his 
full  name,  and  sent  them  by  the  hand  of  a  friend 
to  the  lady  of  his  love. 

Claude  waited  eagerly  for  the  return  of  his 
messenger,  being  innocent  enough  to  fancy  that 
the  proud  lady  would  be  pleased  with  his  verses, 
would  admit  him  to  her  presence  and  listen  to  his 
tale  of  love,  would  encourage  him  to  join  the 
army  and  win  honor  in  its  ranks,  and  would  in 
time  forget  that  he  was  a  peasant's  son,  and  yield 
him  the  priceless  treasure  of  her  hand. 

His  ardent  hopes  were  destined  to  a  painful 
overthrow,  for  in  the  midst  of  his  flowery  day- 
dreams Gaspar,  his  messenger,  returned  with  a 
very  angry  face,  and  told  him  that  the  lady  had 
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received  his  verses  with  scorn  and  ridicule,  and 
had  bidden  her  menials  to  throw  them  into  the 
gutter  and  drive  him  with  blows  from  her  door. 

These  tidings  turned  Claude's  hopes  into  despair, 
and  his  love  for  the  time  into  revengeful  fury. 
He  tore  the  letter  into  fragments,  and  wildly 
vowed  that  he  would  stop  the  proud  lady  in  the 
streets,  would  insult  her  and  beat  her  servants, 
and  would  teach  her  and  all  her  class  that  the 
citizens  of  France  were  no  longer  to  be  treated  as 
slaves. 

"While  he  was  thus  vowing  revenge  for  the  bit- 
ter insult  he  had  received,  there  came  to  him  a 
letter  from  Beauseant,  who  told  him  that  he  knew 
of  his  hopes  and  aspirations,  and  pledged  himself 
to  see  that  they  should  be  realized.  All  he  re- 
quired from  Claude  was  that  he  should  take  a 
solemn  oath  to  marry  the  lady  of  his  choice,  and 
bear  her  to  his  mother's  cottage  on  his  wedding 
night.  If  he  would  know  more  he  should  call  at 
the  Golden  Lion. 

Claude,  whose  love  for  the  time  being  was  al- 
most hatred,  hastened  to  the  inn,  where  he  heard 
the  plot  of  the  conspirators,  and,  moved  by  his 
hot  desire  for  revenge,  hastily  agreed  to  it.  He 
took  the  oath  they  demanded,  they,  on  their  part, 
promising  to  supply  him  with  all  the  money  and 
equipage  he  would  need  to  play  the  part  of  a 
prince. 

The  conspirators  lost  no  time  in  putting  their 
plan  into  effect.  Claude  entered  Lyons  in  a  noble 
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carriage  and  with  a  costly  retinue  of  servants,  and 
was  introduced  to  the  Deschappelles  family  as  the 
Prince  of  Corao  and  the  lord  of  a  great  domain 
in  Italy.  Such  was  his  grace  and  polish  of  man- 
ner, and  the  freedom  with  which  he  spent  the  gold 
supplied  by  Beauseant  and  Glavis,  that  no  real 
prince  could  have  better  borne  this  high  role,  and 
none  of  the  family  doubted  his  princely  dignity. 
The  pompous  mother  was  overjoyed  with  the 
honor  of  his  visit,  and  Pauline  was  so  charmed 
with  his  eloquence  of  speech  and  noble  bearing 
that  she  fell  in  love  almost  at  first  sight  with  her 
handsome  and  accomplished  suitor.  So  ardent 
was  his  suit,  indeed,  and  so  charmingly  did  he 
portray  the  happiness  in  store  for  her,  that  she 
freely  confessed  her  love,  and  gladly  promised 
him  her  hand  in  marriage. 

Only  one  of  the  family  suspected  the  counter- 
feit prince.  This  was  Colonel  Damas,  an  officer 
in  the  French  army,  and  a  cousin  of  Madame 
Deschappelles.  He  was  a  bluff  and  plain-spoken 
person,  and  so  plainly  showed  his  doubt  of  Mel- 
notte's  princely  dignity  that  Beauseant  became 
alarmed,  and  arranged  a  plot  to  hasten  the  mar- 
riage before  the  imposture  could  be  exposed. 

At  that  time,  as  we  have  said,  all  the  nobility 
of  France  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  the  coun- 
try, and  it  was  not  a  safe  land  for  foreign  noble- 
men or  princes  to  visit.  The  title  of  the  assumed 
Prince  of  Como  had  been  only  revealed  to  the 
Deschappelles  family,  and  Beauseant's  plan  was  to 
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pretend  that  the  dangerous  secret  had  become 
know  to  the  authorities,  and  that  his  Highness  of 
Como  was  in  danger  of  arrest  and  death  by  the 
guillotine.  If  he  wished  to  marry  Pauline,  the 
plotter  declared,  he  must  do  so  at  once,  and  fly  in 
all  haste  from  the  perilous  land  of  France. 

It  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  Deschappelles 
mansion  that  Beauseant  and  G-lavis  arranged  this 
plot.  Claude  and  Pauline  at  the  same  time  were 
walking  about  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  grounds, 
and  Colonel  Damas  and  Madame  Deschappelles 
were  conversing  at  a  short  distance  from  them. 
The  gardener's  son  played  the  prince  with  such 
grace  and  ease  of  manner  that  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  for  one  born  to  the  title  to  outdo  him. 
All  were  charmed  with  his  wit  and  polished  ad- 
dress, and  the  love  of  Pauline  grew  with  every 
minute  passed  in  his  society. 

"These  are  beautiful  gardens,  madame,"  said 
Claude,  turning  to  Madame  Deschappelles. 
"  "Who  planned  them  ?" 

"  A  gardener  named  Melnotte,  your  highness ; 
an  honest  man  who  knew  his  station.  I  can't  say 
as  much  for  his  son,  a  presuming  fellow  who — 
ha !  ha ! — actually  wrote  verses — such  doggerel — 
to  my  daughter." 

"  Yes,  you  would  have  laughed  at  them,  prince," 
said  Pauline,  "  you,  who  write  such  beautiful 
verses." 

"  This  Melnotte  must  be  a  monstrous  impudent 
person,"  said  Claude,  as  he  nonchalantly  took 
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snuff  from  a  jewelled  snuff-box,  which  Beauseant 
had  loaned  him,  while  at  the  same  time  he  dis- 
played on  his  finger  a  valuable  diamond  ring 
belonging  to  Glavis. 

"  What  a  superb  snuff-box !"  exclaimed  Madame 
Deschappelles. 

"  And  what  a  beautiful  ring !"  cried  Pauline. 

"  You  like  the  box  ?"  asked  Claude.  "  A  mere 
trifle, — yet  it  has  some  associations.  It  was  a 
present  from  Louis  XIV.  to  my  great-great-grand- 
mother. Honor  me  by  accepting  it." 

"  How ! — what  the  devil !"  cried  Beauseant,  who 
saw  this  from  a  distance.  "  My  box ! — is  the  man 
mad  ?  It  is  worth  five  hundred  louis !" 

Claude  affected  not  to  see  him,  and  turned  to 
Pauline. 

"  And  you  like  this  ring?"  he  said.  "  It  has  an 
interesting  history.  It  is  the  one  with  which  my 
grandfather,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  married  the 
Adriatic.  It  is  yours."  He  placed  it  on  her 
finger. 

"  Hello !  What  is  he  about  now  ?"  cried  Glavis, 
in  his  turn  dancing  with  rage.  "My  maiden 
aunt's  legacy  1 — a  diamond  of  the  first  water!" 

Colonel  Damas  had  watched  all  this  by-play 
curiously,  and  grew  more  suspicious  on  seeing  the 
conspirators  earnestly  whispering.  To  test  the 
counterfeit  prince  he  addressed  Claude  in  Ital- 
ian, of  which  language  the  gardener's  son  did  not 
know  one  word.  But  Claude  proved  himself 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 
VOL.  IV.—  b  2* 
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"  Well,  sir,  what  is  all  this  gibberish  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Only  Italian,  your  highness.  So  the  Prince 
of  Como  does  not  understand  his  own  language !" 

"  Why,  no ;  not  as  you  pronounce  it." 

This  read}'-  answer,  and  the  laughter  that  fol- 
lowed at  the  expense  of  Damas,  while  it  quite 
restored  Claude's  standing,  roused  the  hot  blood 
of  the  soldier,  who  did  not  fancy  being  laughed 
at.  He  drew  Claude  aside  and  significantly  asked 
him  if  he  was  as  ready  at  fighting  as  at  talking. 
The  challenge  thus  conveyed  Claude  accepted 
without  hesitation,  and  with  no  loss  of  his  non- 
chalance of  manner,  and  turned  again  to  Pauline 
as  easily  as  if  duels  were  every-day  affairs  with 
him. 

Soon  afterwards  he  and  Pauline  were  left  alone 
in  the  garden,  when  he  described  to  the  proud 
young  lady  his  palace  on  Lake  Como  with  such 
eloquence  that  she  listened  in  rapture  to  the 
poetry  of  his  words. 

The  tale  he  told  was  of  a  deep  vale  shut  out  by 
Alpine  hills  from  the  rude  world,  near  a  clear 
lake  margined  by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
myrtles.  Here  a  noble  palace  lifted  to  eternal 
summer  its  marble  walls,  while  in  the  glossy 
foliage  of  its  gardens  dwelt  birds  of  sweetest 
song,  whose  voices  should  be  taught  to  syllable 
Pauline's  name.  In  this  lovely  home  he  and  his 
charming  bride  would  have  no  friends  that  were 
not  lovers,  and  read  no  books  that  were  not  tales 
of  love ;  their  days  should  pass  in  joy,  and  when 
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night  came,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  sighs 
of  orange-groves,  and  music  of  sweet  lutes,  and 
murmurs  of  fountains  gushing  from  the  midst  of 
roses,  they  would  sit  in  tender  converse,  and  guess 
what  star  should  be  their  home  when  love  became 
immortal. 

"  Do  you  like  the  picture  ?"  asked  the  ardent 
lover,  gazing  deeply  into  her  earnest  eyes. 

"  Oh,  as  the  bee  upon  the  flower  I  hang  upon 
the  honey  of  your  eloquent  tongue  !M  exclaimed 
the  enraptured  woman.  "Ah,  if  I  love  too 
wildly,  who  would  not  love  you  like  Pauline  ?" 

"  False  one,  it  is  the  prince  you  love ;  not  the 
man." 

"  Trust  me,"  replied  Pauline.  "  Could  you  fall 
from  power  and  sink " 

"  As  low  as  that  poor  gardener's  son  who  dared 
to  lift  his  eyes  to  you  ?" 

"  Even  then :  in  such  disaster  I  would  prove  to 
you  how  deep  is  woman's  love." 

These  words  filled  Claude's  soul  with  such 
shame  at  his  unmanly  action  that  when,  soon 
after,  he  met  Beauseant  and  G-lavis,  he  begged  to 
be  released  from  his  oath,  saying  that  he  could 
not  further  deceive  this  trusting  girl.  But  to  this 
they  would  not  consent.  They  had  kept  their 
words  and  would  bold  him  to  his.  He  had  used 
their  money  and  was  bound  both  by  honor  and 
his  oath. 

Hardly  had  they  gone  before  Damas  appeared, 
bearing  two  swords.  He  angrily  bade  Claude  to 
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stand  and  fight,  saying  that  he  wished  to  learn  if 
his  sword-play  was  as  good  as  his  Italian.  He 
could  not  have  met  the  pretended  prince  at  a 
more  fitting  moment.  Stung  by  the  pangs  of 
conscience,  Claude  grasped  the  sword  as  a  relief 
from  thought,  and  so  skilfully  did  he  use  it  that 
Damas  was  quickly  disarmed.  This,  which  might 
have  doubled  the  anger  of  some,  had  the  effect  of 
turning  the  bluff  soldier  from  an  enemy  into  a 
friend. 

"  I  don't  care  a  jot  whether  you  are  a  prince  or 
not,"  he  declared.  "  A  man  who  can  fence  like 
you  must  be  a  gentleman,  and  one  good  enough 
for  that  foolish  girl.  It  is  astonishing  bow  much 
I  like  a  man  after  I've  fought  with  him." 

They  were  forced  hastily  to  hide  their  swords, 
for  at  this  moment  Beauseant  came  running 
hastily  in,  followed  by  Pauline  and  her  mother, 
who  seemed  greatly  agitated. 

"  You  must  fly  at  once,  prince,"  cried  Beauseant. 
"  I  have  here  a  letter,  just  received  from  a  friend 
at  Paris.  He  says  you  have  been  denounced  to 
the  Directory,  and  are  in  serious  danger.  I  will 
order  horses  to  your  carriage  instantly.  Fly  to 
Marseilles;  there  you  can  take  ship  to  Leghorn." 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  Pauline?"  moaned 
Madame  Deschappelles.  "  Am  I  not  to  be  mother 
to  a  princess,  after  all  ?" 

"  You  must  leave  us ! — leave  Pauline  !"  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes  the  heart-broken  girl  threw 
herself  into  Claude's  arms. 
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"And  I  shall  not  be  a  princess  dowager?" 
repeated  the  mother,  plaintively. 

"Why  not?"  said  Beauseant.  "There  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done.  Send  for  the  priest;  let 
the  marriage  take  place  at  once,  and  the  prince 
carry  home  a  bride.  Nothing  can  be  easier.  The 
carriage  will  take  two  as  well  as  one." 

Claude,  conscience-stricken,  objected  to  this  ar- 
rangement, but  Beauseant  pressed  it  so  warmly, 
and  the  others  so  earnestly  seconded  him,  that 
the  counterfeit  prince  felt  obliged  to  yield.  A 
priest  was  sent  for,  and  the  marriage  ceremony, 
which  made  the  proud  Pauline  the  bride  of  a 
gardener's  son,  was  performed  in  all  haste. 

Immediately  afterwards  they  entered  their  car- 
riage for  the  strange  wedding  journey,  Pauline's 
heart  warm  with  love  and  hope,  but  Claude's  torn 
with  the  pangs  of  remorse. 

Night  came  on  as  they  drove  rapidly  forward, 
darkness  having  fallen  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  village  where  was  Claude's  home,  the  only 
palace  to  which  he  was  able  to  bear  his  bride. 
Here,  by  accident  or  design,  the  carriage  broke 
down  near  the  Golden  Lion  inn,  and  the  travellers 
were  obliged  to  seek  its  shelter. 

Now,  indeed,  the  remorseful  bridegroom  suf- 
fered severely  for  his  treachery.  Beauseant  and 
Glavis  had  followed  him  closely,  and  soon  the  story 
of  his  marriage  was  spread  through  the  inn,  where 
it  was  heard  with  laughter  and  ridicule.  So  un- 
happy was  Pauline  made  by  the  rudeness  of  the 
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hotel  people  that  she  appealed  to  Claude  for  protec- 
tion. He  had  but  one  resource.  He  must  take  her 
away  and  lead  her  to  his  mother's  cottage,  though 
well  he  knew  that  this  meant  the  exposure  of  the 
base  plot,  and  possibly  the  lifelong  hatred  of  his 
deceived  bride. 

The  deceit  was,  indeed,  soon  at  an  end,  for  the 
widow  Melnotte  was  too  honest  to  take  any  part 
in  so  base  a  conspiracy.  She  was  filled  with  hor- 
ror to  learn  that  her  son  had  won  his  bride  by 
treachery,  and  while  Pauline  stood  gazing  dis- 
tractedly about  the  cottage,  and  asking  questions 
that  froze  the  blood  in  Claude's  heart,  the  honest 
mother  told  her  the  truth,  that  she  had  been 
basely  imposed  upon,  and  that  her  husband  was 
not  a  prince,  but  that  she  was  wedded  to  Claude 
Melnotte,  the  despised  gardener's  son. 

This  information  filled  the  poor  bride  with  dis- 
may and  horror.  She  wildly  asked  Claude  if  this 
was  his  palace,  and  bade  him  to  kill  her  at  once, 
and  save  her  from  madness  and  the  scorn  of  the 
world. 

Claude  was  as  distracted  as  she,  and  in  tones 
that  thrilled  with  the  agony  of  his  remorse  and 
the  depth  of  his  affection  he  told  Pauline  the 
whole  story  of  his  love,  from  his  boyhood  days 
onward,  and  how  her  scorn  had  goaded  him  to 
revenge.  He  further  told  her  of  his  revengeful 
feelings  at  her  treatment  of  his  verses,  and  of  the 
oath  which  Beauseant  had  exacted  from  him  in 
his  moment  of  fury.  At  the  end  he  humbly 
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sought  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  bitterly  repelled 
him. 

"  Touch  me  not !"  she  cried.  "  I  know  my  fate. 
I  am — oh,  heaven — a  peasant's  wife!  Bid  me 
work, — toil, — drudge, — do  what  you  will ;  but 
touch  me  not  1  Let  my  wrongs  make  me  sacred." 

"  Do  not  fear  me,"  he  mournfully  answered. 
"  My  guilty  oath  expired  at  the  altar.  I  here  set 
you  free  from  any  claims  of  mine.  To-night  you 
may  sleep  in  innocence  and  purity.  To-morrow 
I  shall  send  for  your  father  to  take  you  home. 
Trust  me  to  do  all  that  love  and  regret  can  do  to 
break  these  despised  bonds." 

These  words  said,  Claude's  mother  led  the 
weeping  girl  up-stairs.  But  as  she  went  she 
looked  back,  and  through  a  mist  of  tears  saw 
Claude  fall  on  his  knees  and  call  on  the  angels  of 
heaven  to  bless  and  protect  her. 

All  that  night  the  unhappy  bride  lay  sobbing 
as  if  her  heart  would  break,  but  near  morning 
she  fell  into  an  uneasy  sleep.  Claude  was  already 
up,  seeking  to  repair,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
the  wrong  he  had  done.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  her 
father,  making  a  full  confession,  which  he  sent  off 
by  a  trusty  messenger,  and  drew  up  a  paper  in 
which  he  renounced  all  claims  upon  his  bride  and 
gave  his  full  consent  to  a  divorce. 

When  Pauline  rose  Claude  had  left  the  cottage, 
not  having  the  heart  to  confront  her  grief.  But 
in  spite  of  her  wrongs  love  survived  in  the  poor 
girl's  heart ;  she  had  not  loved  the  seeming  prince 
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for  his  wealth  and  title  alone ;  and  with  weeping 
eyes  she  listened  to  the  mother's  tale  of  her  son's 
long  and  hopeless  affection. 

"But  he  always — always  loved — loved  me?" 
sobbed  Pauline. 

"Loved  you?  Here  is  the  idol  of  his  daily 
worship."  She  showed  Pauline  her  own  likeness. 
"  He  learned  to  paint  that  he  might  make  that 
picture." 

"  Poor  Claude !  Oh,  if  he  were  even  a  poor 
gentleman!  But  a  gardener's  son, — and  such  a 
home !  Oh,  it  is  too  dreadful !" 

They  were  interrupted  by  Beauseant,  who  had 
come  to  the  cottage  to  gloat  over  Pauline  in  her 
misery.  He  told  the  widow  that  her  son  had  sent 
for  her  from  the  village,  and  she  went  out,  leaving 
the  humiliated  bride  alone  with  her  discarded 
suitor. 

Pauline  would  never  have  permitted  the  widow 
Melnotte  to  leave  her  had  she  dreamed  of  the  in- 
sult that  Beauseant  intended.  He  begged  her  to 
fly  with  him,  to  share  his  wealth,  to  grace  his 
home ;  and  when  she  indignantly  bade  him  leave 
her,  he  demanded  a  kiss  from  her  lips,  and  drew 
a  pistol  to  enforce  his  insulting  request. 

By  good  fortune  Claude  at  that  moment  re- 
turned in  time  to  hear  the  insult  to  his  wife  and 
her  wild  call  upon  him  for  protection.  Filled 
with  anger,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  villain, 
flung  him  fiercely  across  the  room,  and  stood  pro- 
tectingly  before  his  wife,  heedless  that  Beauseant 
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had  risen  and  levelled  his  pistol,  threatening  him 
with  death.  Pauline  alone  was  moved  by  his 
threat. 

"  Oh,  spare  him !  spare  my  husband  I"  she  cried, 
in  an  agony  of  fear.  "  Beauseant, — Claude, — oh  !" 
With  these  words  she  fainted  away,  and  was 
caught  in  Claude's  arms. 

"Miserable  trickster!"  cried  the  husband, 
scornfully;  "I  fear  not  your  pistol.  Leave  this 
cottage  at  once,  if  you  value  life." 

"  Vile  peasant,  you  are  beneath  me,"  answered 
Beauseant,  as  he  strode  haughtily  out.  But  on 
reaching  the  outer  air  he  exclaimed  in  bitter 
accents,  "  I  will  not  die  till  I  am  revenged  I" 

Claude  heard  not  this  threat.  The  lovely  form 
of  Pauline  lay  motionless  in  his  arms,  and  he  had 
no  thoughts  but  for  her.  He  pressed  what  he 
deemed  would  be  his  last  kiss  on  her  pale  lips, 
and  then,  as  he  saw  her  senses  returning,  placed 
her  on  a  seat. 

"  There, — we  are  strangers  now,"  he  sadly  mur- 
mured. 

"Is  he  gone?  Are  you  safe, — unhurt?"  de- 
manded Pauline,  looking  wildly  about  her.  "I 
do  not  love  you, — but — but — no  blood  was  spilt  ?" 

"  No,  no.  I  have  not  even  been  so  happy  as  to 
encounter  danger  in  your  behalf." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  Widow  Melnotte, 
who  hastily  entered,  exclaiming,  "  Where  were 
you,  Claude  ?  I  could  not  find  you.  Your  mes- 
senger has  already  returned.  He  met  this  lady's 
B  3 
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father  and  mother  near  by,  going  into  the  coun- 
try on  a  visit.  They  will  be  here  directly.  Mon- 
sieur Deschappelles,  he  says,  grew  white  with 
rage  when  he  read  your  letter." 

"  Ah !  how  shall  I  meet  him  ?"  cried  Pauline. 
"  How  go  back  to  Lyons,  to  be  the  scoff  of  the 
whole  city  ?  Cruel,  cruel  Claude,  you  have  acted 
treacherously." 

"  I  know  it,  madame." 

"  Proud  soul,  he  will  not  even  ask  me  to  forgive 
him,"  said  the  poor  wife  to  herself.  "  Claude, 
you  are  my  husband  now.  I  have  sworn  to — to 
love  you." 

"Heaven  and  the  law  will  release  you  from 
that  vow,"  he  answered,  sadly. 

"  He  will  drive  me  mad !  If  he  would  only  ask 
me  to  remain !"  she  said  to  herself,  wringing  her 
hands.  "  Hark !  there  are  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riage. Claude,  have  you  no  word  to  say  before  it 
is  too  late  ?" 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  release,  and  with  all 
my  soul  I  repent  my  crime.  Behold  your  parents." 

Had  he  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  he  would  have  seen, 
love  and  forgiveness  in  Pauline's  face,  but  he 
stood  with  averted  face  while  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Deschappelles  and  Colonel  Damas  en- 
tered the  cottage,  their  faces  filled  with  anger. 
Pauline's  parents  assailed  him  with  bitter  re- 
proaches, to  which  he  made  no  reply.  And  when 
the  weeping  bride  sought  to  defend  him  their 
reproaches  were  turned  upon  her. 
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"Most  noble  prince,"  said  Damas,  in  satire. 
"  I  am  afraid  your  highness  will  go  to  the  House 
of  Correction." 

"  Taunt  on,  sir,"  answered  Claude.  "  I  spared  you 
when  you  were  unarmed.  I  am  defenceless  now." 

"  By  Jove,  there's  something  fine  in  the  rascal, 
after  all,"  cried  Damas. 

The  scene  ended  in  Claude  giving  to  M.  Des- 
chappelles  the  paper  he  had  prepared,  telling  him 
that  Pauline  was  no  more  his  wife  to-day  than 
she  had  been  yesterday,  and  that  he  intended  to 
seek  some  distant  land,  where  he  would  be  for- 
ever an  outcast  from  her  presence. 

"  Claude,  Claude,  you  will  not  leave  your  poor 
old  mother  ?"  cried  the  widow.  "  She  does  not 
disown  you  in  your  sorrow.  No  divorce  can  sep- 
arate a  mother  from  her  son." 

"  Nor  should  any  law  separate  the  wife  from 
her  husband's  sorrows,"  exclaimed  Pauline,  in 
deep  agitation.  "  Claude,  Claude,  all  is  forgotten, 
— forgiven, — I  am  yours  forever.  You  cannot 
give  me  wealth,  power,  station,  but  you  can  give 
me  a  true  heart.  Take  me,  and  never,  never  shall 
these  lips  reproach  you  for  the  past." 

"  I  am  not  so  hardened  a  wretch  as  to  profit  by 
my  crime,"  answered  Claude.  "  Before  I  can  call 
myself  your  husband,  Pauline,  I  must  be  able  to 
look  in  your  face  without  a  blush  of  shame,  greet 
you  without  remorse,  fold  you  to  my  heart  and 
say,  '  Here  there  is  no  deceit.'  I  am  not  that 
man." 
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"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  for  all  that,  and  will 
make  an  excellent  soldier,"  broke  in  Colonel 
Damas.  "  Our  young  General  Bonaparte  takes 
command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  wants  such 
men  as  you.  I  must  set  out  to-day  to  meet  him. 
Come  with  me.  You  shall  serve  in  my  regiment." 

"  The  very  favor  I  would  have  asked,"  exclaimed 
Claude,  hopefully.  "  Place  me  wherever  France 
most  needs  a  life." 

"There  shall  not  be  a  forlorn  hope  without 

you." 

"Then  here  is  my  hand!  Farewell,  mother. 
Your  blessing  shall  go  with  me  to  preserve  and 
ennoble  me.  Farewell,  Pauline.  The  name  of 
him  whom  you  have  loved  shall  not  rest  dis- 
honored. If  I  live  I  will  return  to  you.  If  I 
die,  love  shall  share  with  death  my  last  sigh.  I 
cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  further.  Farewell, 
pray  for  me." 

With  these  words  he  rushed  distractedly  from 
the  cottage,  followed  by  Colonel  Damas,  and  leav- 
ing his  wife  and  mother  in  tears,  while  even  the 
hard  eyes  of  Monsieur  Deschappelles  showed  a 
suspicious  moisture. 

And  now  our  story  must  step  forward  through 
several  years  of  time.  Claude  had  sought  the 
army,  but  from  that  moment  all  trace  of  him  dis- 
appeared. No  tidings  of  the  absent  one  reached 
wife  and  mother  at  home.  Pauline  eagerly 
searched  for  her  husband's  name  in  the  records 
of  the  army,  but  to  her  bitter  disappointment  it 
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was  never  to  be  found.  Had  she  known  the  truth, 
indeed,  she  would  have  sought  a  name  that  was 
covered  with  honor,  that  of  a  mysterious  soldier 
named  Morier,  who  in  two  years  and  a  half  had 
risen  from  the  ranks  to  the  grade  of  colonel,  and 
had  become  through  his  courage  an  especial 
favorite  of  Napoleon.  In  reality  Colonel  Morier 
was  no  other  than  Claude  Melnotte,  who  had 
taken  an  assumed  name,  which  he  had  made  as 
well  known  as  that  of  any  soldier  in  the  Grand 
Army. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  mentioned  he  returned 
to  Lyons,  tbe  remorse  and  despair  with  which  he 
had  left  that  city  now  replaced  in  his  heart  by 
love  and  hope.  With  him  came  Damas,  who  was 
now  a  general. 

Claude  had  returned  just  in  time.  A  day's 
more  delay  and  he  would  have  lost  his  bride, 
while  Beauseant  would  have  gained  his  long- 
deferred  revenge.  For  Monsieur  Deschappelles 
had  been  so  unfortunate  in  business  that  he  was 
on  the  brink  of  failure,  his  only  hope  of  safety 
lying  in  Beauseant,  who  had  offered  to  advance 
the  money  to  save  him,  in  exchange  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand.  As  for  Pauline,  her  father's  tears  of 
distress  had  moved  her  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice, 
though  to  do  so  rent  her  faithful  heart. 

The  hour  had  been  fixed  for  the  sacrifice.  At 
one  o'clock  on  the  day  of  Claude's  return  the  pro- 
ceedings for  divorce  were  to  be  authorized,  and 
Pauline  was  to  sign  a  contract  to  marry  Beanseant 
3* 
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in  one  week  from  the  day  in  which  the  divorce 
should  be  granted,  while  he  was,  in  return,  to  pay 
over  the  sum  necessary  for  her  father's  safety. 

Damas  heai-d  from  Beauseant,  whom  he  met  in 
the  street,  the  story  of  his  intended  marriage, 
though  the  would-be  husband  was  careful  to  say 
nothing  of  the  causes  leading  to  it,  for  he  feared 
that  the  soldier  might  be  able  to  supply  the  money 
and  rob  him  of  his  bride.  On  this  point  he  was 
soon  reassured. 

"You  speak  of  money,"  said  Damas,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Faith,  my  friend  Morier  is  the  only  one 
of  us  who  has  saved  anything.  He  is  a  thrifty, 
economical  dog,  and  has  been  favored  by  Napo- 
leon ;  but  the  rest  of  us  soldiers  spend  our  money 
as  freely  as  we  shed  our  blood." 

"Have  you  heard  aught  of  that  fellow  Mel- 
notte?"  asked  Beauseant. 

"  Never  heard  the  name  in  the  Grand  Army. 
If  there's  a  Melnotte  there  he  must  still  be  in  the 
ranks." 

After  the  departure  of  Beauseant  Damas 
changed  his  mood,  and  bitterly  denounced  woman 
for  her  perfidy.  In  the  midst  of  his  forcible  re- 
marks Claude  came  up,  pale  and  agitated,  for  he, 
too,  had  heard  the  story  of  Pauline's  coming  mar- 
riage, and  was  almost  heart-broken  by  it.  He  had, 
he  declared,  but  one  hope,  one  thought  left,  and 
this  was  to  see  Pauline  and  hear  her  voice  once 
more,  unknown  to  her,  and  then  to  hasten  back 
to  the  army  and  seek  a  soldier's  grave. 
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"To  see  her  may  be  easy  enough,"  said  Damas. 
"  Come  with  me  to  her  house.  Your  dress,  your 
cloak,  that  bronzed  cheek  and  soldiery  moustache, 
your  assumed  name, — all  will  serve  for  disguise. 
You  need  but  keep  in  the  shade  and  you  will  not 
be  known.  And  there  may  still  be  hope.  Pauline 
is  young.  Mistaken  fancy " 

"Do  not  bid  me  hope,"  interrupted  Claude, 
mournfully.  "  Oh,  Damas,  I  could  not  bear  again 
to  fall  from  such  a  heaven  ?" 

"  Come,  time  wanes ;  come  before  it  is  too 
late." 

"  Too  late !  It  is  now  too  late  but  for  one  last 
look,  and  then " 

"  Forget  her." 

"  Forget  her !     Yes ;  for  death  remembers  not." 

While  this  struggle  between  hope  and  despair 
was  going  on  in  Claude's  heart,  Pauline  was  the 
prey  of  as  deep  a  struggle  between  love  and  duty. 
Her  love  for  Claude  had  grown  with  the  years  of 
his  absence,  but  her  father's  impending  ruin  had 
forced  her  to  silence  her  heart  and  yield  to  the 
stern  demand  of  duty.  On  the  day  in  which 
Claude  reached  Lyons,  and  in  which  the  fatal 
papers  were  to  be  signed,  she  had  a  final  interview 
with  the  distressed  old  merchant,  in  which  his 
heart-broken  appeal  to  her  to  save  his  house  from 
ruin  and  his  name  from  disgrace  overcame  the 
last  struggle  of  her  soul.  When  the  moment  of 
renunciation  of  hope  and  happiness  arrived,  the 
poor  wife,  with  a  face  of  resolve,  but  a  heart  of 
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anguish,  entered  with  her  father  the  room  where 
Beauseant  and  Glavis,  with  a  notary,  awaited  the 
signing  of  the  contract  and  the  completion  of  the 
sacrifice. 

Still  one  hope  remained.  The  heart  of  Beau- 
seant  might  be  touched.  Pauline,  in  moving  ac- 
cents, appealed  to  him  not  to  force  her  to  become 
an  unloving  bride,  but  to  spare  her  and  save  her 
father.  Her  appeal  was  in  vain. 

"You  ask  from  me  what  I  have  not  the  sublime 
virtue  to  grant,"  he  replied,  coldly.  "  Such  virtue 
is  reserved  only  for  the  gardener's  son.  I  adhere 
to  the  contract, — your  father's  ruin  or  your 
hand." 

"  Then  all  is  over." 

At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  one,  and  as 
its  sound  still  rang  through  the  room  Dam  as  and 
Melnotte  entered.  Damas  introduced  his  com- 
panion as  Colonel  Morier,  at  which  name  Madame 
Deschappelles  bowed  very  low ;  but  Pauline  was 
too  sick  at  heart  even  to  lift  her  eyes  to  the 
stranger,  who  kept  carefully  in  the  background. 

Damas  advanced  to  her  and  said,  in  tones  of 
cutting  satire,  "  My  little  cousin,  I  congratulate 
you.  What,  no  smile, — no  blush  1  You  are  going 
to  be  divorced  from  poor  Melnotte  and  marry 
this  rich  gentleman.  You  should  be  excessively 
happy." 

"Happy!"  echoed  Pauline. 

"  Why,  how  pale  you  are,  child.  Poor  Pauline. 
Ha !  do  they  force  you  to  this  ?" 
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"No." 

"  You  act  with  your  own  free  consent  ?" 

"My  own  consent, — yes." 

"  Then  you  are  the  most I  will  not  say 

what  you  are." 

"  You  think  ill  of  me,  Cousin  Damns.  Ah !  if 
you  knew  all." 

"  Knew  all !     Is  there  a  mystery,  then  ?" 

te  Perhaps  you  can  save  me  1"  she  cried,  in  sud- 
den hope.  "My  father  is  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. He  must  have  a  large  sum  to-day  to  save 
him  from  ruin.  That  sum  Beauseant  advances, 
— my  hand  is  its  price.  Oh,  Damas,  can  you — 
will  you  save  me  ?" 

"  Women  are  not  so  bad  after  all !"  said  Damas, 
heartily.  "  If  I  only  could,  Pauline.  If  I  had 
not  brought  home  an  empty  purse." 

"  Then  the  last  plank  to  which  I  could  have 
clung  is  shivered." 

"  This  much  I  can  do,  my  poor  child.  You  may 
have  a  last  message  for  Melnotte.  Here  is  my 
comrade  Morier.  Melnotte  is  his  most  intimate 
friend.  They  fought  in  the  same  fields, — slept  in 
the  same  tent." 

"  He  knows  Claude !  He  will  see  him !" 
Pauline  turned  wildly  to  the  supposed  stranger, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  deep  pathos,  "  Oh, 
sir,  is  it  true  that  you  are  the  friend  of  Melnotte  ?" 

"  Lady,  yes.  Myself  and  misery  know  him," 
answered  Claude,  in  hollow  tones. 

"  Then  will  you  bear  him  my  message,  tell  him 
VOL.  IV.— e 
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that  Pauline  has  never  ceased  to  love  him,  and 
that  she  would  rather  share  his  lowliest  lot  than 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons  ?" 

"  Can  this  be  so  ?"  exclaimed  Claude.  "  You 
love  him  thus,  and  yet  desert  him  ?" 

"  Alas,  I  must !  My  father  stands  on  the  verge 
of  an  abyss.  He  calls  on  his  child  to  save  him. 
Can  I  see  him  perish  ?  Tell  Melnotte  this,  and 
say, — that  we  shall  meet  in  heaven." 

"  Lady — I — I But  this  sacrifice, — tell  me 

its  nature." 

"Ask  him,"  answered  Pauline,  pointing  to 
Damas. 

During  this  conversation  the  others  had  been 
at  the  table,  talking  over  the  papers.  Now  Beau- 
seant  called  to  Pauline,  "The  papers  are  pre- 
pared. We  only  need  your  hand  and  seal." 

"  Stay,  lady,  one  word  more,"  said  Claude, 
earnestly.  "  If  you  could  unite  love  and  duty, 
would  you  still  share  the  low-born  peasant's  lot?" 

"  Would  I  ?  Ay,  death  with  him  rather  than 
life  with  this  man  !" 

Pauline,  who  had  seen  his  face  only  with  unob- 
serving  eyes,  now  left  him  and  approached  the 
table,  while  Claude  hastened  to  Damas,  and 
eagerly  questioned  him. 

"Here  is  the  sum,"  said  Beauseant  to  M. 
Deschappelles.  "  The  moment  Pauline  signs  this 
money  is  yours,  and  yours  is  still  the  great  house 
of  Lyons." 

The   notary  handed   Pauline   the  contract  to 
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sign,  but  before  her  trembling  hand  could  touch 
it  Claude  snatched  it  from  the  table  and  tore  it 
into  fragments. 

At  this  impulsive  action  all  fell  back  in  sur- 
prise, while  the  merchant  angrily  cried,  "  Are  you 
mad,  sir  ?  What  means  this  insult  ?" 

"This.  I  bid  against  this  huckster  for  the 
jewel  of  your  daughter's  hand.  Here  is  the  sum 
twice  told."  Claude  dashed  a  well-filled  purse  on 
the  table.  "  Take  it.  Every  coin  in  it  has  been 
bought  with  a  soldier's  blood." 

"That  voice  I"  cried  Pauline,  wildly.    "Thou 

"  Thy  husband." 

"Claude!  my  husband!"  Like  a  bird  to  its 
nest  she  flew  into  his  arms,  and  buried  her  happy 
face  on  his  breast. 

"  Look  up,  look  up,  Pauline,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
I,  indeed.  My  honor  is  redeemed.  The  stain  is 
blotted  from  my  name.  Without  a  blush  I  can 
now  call  you  my  wife,  my  own." 

Beauseant  had  beheld  this  sudden  change  with 
eyes  in  which  astonishment  quickly  kindled  to 
baffled  rage.  He  now  broke  out  into  impotent 
curses,  but  being  mocked  by  Damas,  he  rushed 
from  the  room  in  a  fury  of  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

"Oh,  father,  you  are  saved!"  cried  Pauline, 
"and  by  my  love,  my  husband!  Oh,  blessed 
hour !" 

"  Yet  you  weep  still,  Pauline." 
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"  On  thy  breast,  Claude.  These  tears  are  sweet 
and  holy." 

"My  dear  Melnotte,  she  is  yours,"  said  Des- 
chappelles.  "You  have  won  her  nobly." 

"  But  where  is  Colonel  Morier  ?"  demanded  his 
wife.  "  I  am  all  astonishment." 

"You  behold  him,"  said  Damas,  pointing  to 
Claude. 

"  A  colonel  and  a  hero !  Well,  that's  something. 
I  wish  you  joy,  sir." 

"  Morier  no  more,"  said  Claude.  "  I  could  not 
bear  my  father's  name  till  I  could  wear  it  spot- 
less. That  time  has  come,  and  joy  comes  with  it, 
for  Pauline's  love  and  heaven  to  me  are  one." 


RICHELIEU;  OR,  THE  CONSPIRACY. 

BY  SIR  EDWARD  BULWER  LYTTON. 


CARDINAL  RICHELIEU,  the  celebrated  prime  min- 
ister of  Louis  XIII.,  king  of  France,  was  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  Yet  a  conspiracy  was  being 
formed  against  him  which  threatened  his  over- 
throw and  the  ruin  of  France.  At  the  head  of 
this  conspiracy  was  the  king's  brother,  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  hoped  to  dethrone  the  king 
and  gain  the  crown  himself.  But  its  leading 
spirit  was  Count  Baradas,  the  king's  favorite,  who 
aspired  to  the  office  held  by  Richelieu.  It  in- 
cluded also  the  Sieur  de  Beringhen,  valet-de- 
chambre  to  the  king,  and  many  other  lords  of  the 
court. 

The  conspirators  had  made  a  secret  treaty  with 
the  minister  of  Spain,  and  had  gained  to  their 
side  the  Duke  de  Bouillon,  who  was  in  command 
of  a  large  army  on  the  borders  of  France.  It 
was  their  plan  to  have  Bouillon  join  his  army 
with  that  of  Spain,  march  upon  Paris,  dethrone 
the  king,  and  proclaim  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
regent  of  France.  But  for  this  plot  to  be  suc- 
cessful it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  ever- 
4  87 
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watchful  Eichelieu,  who  had  his  spies  everywhere, 
and  would  be  very  likely  to  ruin  their  plans  un- 
less he  could  be  removed  from  their  path.  The 
murder  of  the  cardinal,  therefore,  was  one  of  the 
leading  purposes  of  the  conspirators. 

On  an  afternoon  of  the  year  1641,  the  leaders 
of  the  conspiracy  were  assembled  in  a  room  of 
the  house  of  Marion  de  Lorme,  the  favorite  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  who  little  dreamed  that  she  was 
also  one  of  Richelieu's  spies.  Among  those 
present  was  the  Chevalier  de  Mauprat,  a  brave 
soldier,  whom  the  conspirators  were  eager  to  have 
join  them,  but  who,  as  yet,  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  plot.  He  was  engaged  in  playing  at  dice  with 
De  Beringhen,  while,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  Orleans  and  Baradas  talked  in  low  tones  of 
their  plans.  Baradas  had  in  his  hand  a  secret 
despatch,  signed  by  the  conspirators,  which  it  was 
their  purpose  to  send  to  Bouillon,  and  which  con- 
tained the  deepest  secrets  of  the  conspiracy.  He 
asked  Orleans  to  select  some  safe  and  trusty  mes- 
senger to  carry  it  to  the  duke,  and  promised  to 
make  it  his  task  to  find  an  assassin  shrewd  and 
bold  enough  to  kill  the  mighty  cardinal.  Little 
did  he  dream  that  Marion  de  Lorme,  in  whose 
honesty  he  had  little  faith,  would  be  asked  by  his 
too  trusting  confederate  to  select  the  messenger. 

While  this  conference  went  on  the  dicers  con- 
tinued their  play.  De  Mauprat  had  been  unlucky, 
and  had  lost  heavily.  One  final  throw  emptied 
his  purse,  and  left  him  penniless. 
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"  There  goes  all,"  he  said,  as  he  rose  from  the 
table,  "  except  my  honor  and  my  sword." 

"  Then  take  the  sword  to  Eichclieu,"  suggested 
one  of  the  gamesters.  "  He  gives  gold  for  steel, 
when  worn  by  brave  men." 

"Eichelieu!"  said  De  Mauprat,  changing  color, 
and  biting  his  lip. 

"  It  is  always  thus,"  whispered  De  Beringhen 
to  Baradas.  "That  name  ever  clouds  his  sun- 
shine." 

"I  know  it,"  said  Baradas,  "and  will  learn 
why." 

Baradas  soon  found  an  opportunity  for  this,  for 
the  departure  of  the  others  left  him  alone  with 
De  Mauprat.  A  conversation  ensued  between 
them,  in  which  the  wily  politician  succeeded  in 
wresting  from  the  confiding  soldier,  who  believed 
him  his  trusty  friend,  the  deepest  secrets  of  his 
soul.  They  had  known  each  other  since  child- 
hood, and  De  Mauprat  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  Baradas,  not  dreaming  that  he  was  at  heart 
his  enemy,  jealous  of  his  fame  as  a  soldier  and 
his  success  in  society,  and  bent  upon  his  ruin. 

The  story  told  by  De  Mauprat  was  as  follows : 
Some  time  before  there  had  been  a  rebellion  in 
Languedoc,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in 
which  De  Mauprat,  who  hated  the  cardinal,  had 
taken  part.  The  rebellion  was  repressed,  and  the 
duke  and  all  who  had  obeyed  his  orders  were  par- 
doned. But  De  Mauprat  had  recklessly  seized  on 
the  town  of  Faviaux  without  orders,  and  Eichelieu 
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had  razed  his  name  from  the  general  pardon. 
He  had  been  left  seemingly  at  liberty,  but  it  was 
a  liberty  over  which  death  impended.  Richelieu 
had  told  him  that  his  life  was  forfeited,  but  that 
he  would  permit  him  to  escape  the  disgrace  of 
execution  by  joining  the  army  and  seeking  death 
in  the  ranks. 

De  Mauprat,  reckless  by  nature  and  desperate 
from  his  perilous  situation,  obeyed  this  cruel  order, 
and  fought  with  such  mad  courage  in  the  Spanish 
war  that  he  gained  great  fame  as  a  daring  soldier. 
Yet  he  failed  to  win  the  death  he  sought.  After 
the  war,  Richelieu  reviewed  the  army,  and  seeing 
him  among  the  officers,  exclaimed  in  severe  tones, 
"  How  is  this  ?  You  have  shunned  the  sword, — 
beware  the  axe.  It  will  fall  one  day."  Since 
then  he  had  lived  a  life  of  heedless  dissipation 
and  wild  gallantry,  putting  all  thought  behind 
him  except  that  haunting  dread  of  impending 
death. 

Baradas,  after  hearing  this  story,  told  De  Mau- 
prat of  the  conspiracy,  and  pressed  him  to  join 
it,  telling  him  that  by  aiding  in  the  assassination 
of  Richelieu  he  would  secure  his  own  life  and 
safety;  but  the  soldier  answered  firmly,  "No, 
Count  Baradas.  France  requires  a  Richelieu.  It 
does  not  need  a  Mauprat.  I  had  rather  be  the 
victim  than  the  assassin." 

The  conversation  continued,  and  De  Mauprat, 
in  his  mood  of  confidence,  revealed  another  secret 
which  he  would  have  been  far  wiser  to  conceal. 
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This  was  that  he  was  in  love  with  Eichelieu's 
ward,  Julie  de  Mortemar. 

Baradas  heard  this  revelation  with  secret  jeal- 
ousy and  anger,  for  he  himself  craved  the  hand  of 
the  same  fair  lady,  and  the  soldier's  unwise  confi- 
dence added  fuel  to  his  concealed  hatred.  But  he 
took  care  to  lock  this  sentiment  closely  in  his  heart. 

"No  more,"  said  De  Mauprat,  gayly.  "You 
now  have  both  my  secrets.  Come,  let  us,  while 
we  may,  bask  in  the  noon  of  life, — laugh, — game, 
— drink, — feast.  Who,  that  has  the  present,  need 
care  for  the  future  ?  I  am  a  true  Frenchman, 
Baradas.  Vive  la  Bagatelle." 

Yet  De  Mauprat's  present  was  destined  quickly 
to  lose  its  rosy  aspect,  for  hardly  had  he  finished 
speaking  when  there  entered  the  room  four  sol- 
diers, led  by  Huguet,  an  officer  of  Eichelieu's 
household  guard. 

"  Messire  de  Mauprat,"  said  Huguet,  "  I  arrest 
you.  Follow  me  to  the  Lord  Cardinal." 

"You  see,  my  friend,"  said  De  Mauprat,  to 
Baradas.  "The  tiger  has  played  long  enough 
with  his  prey.  He  shows  his  claws.  Farewell." 

"  Farewell,"  answered  Baradas.  "  I  trust  for- 
ever," he  continued,  after  the  prisoner  had  gone 
out.  "  I  intended  this  confiding  fool  for  Rich- 
elieu's murderer,  but  am  content  to  see  him  his 
victim.  Julie  shall  be  mine  by  the  king's  aid, — 
and  then,  without  his  aid,  Count  Baradas  shall  be 
prime  minister  of  France." 

At  the  time  of  De  Mauprat's  arrest  Cardinal 
4* 
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Richelieu  was  in  conversation  with  Joseph,  his 
priestly  confidant,  in  a  room  of  his  palatial  resi- 
dence. Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  his  ward  Julie,  the  young  lady 
who  was  loved  alike  by  the  bold  soldier  and  the 
crafty  politician.  Richelieu  had  placed  her  in  the 
palace  of  the  king,  as  one  of  the  queen's  ladies, 
with  the  hope  that  she  would  serve  him  as  a  spy. 
But  in  this  design  the  astute  minister  made  mis- 
chief for  himself.  The  honest-minded  girl  could 
not  be  taught  the  arts  of  the  spy,  while  the  king 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her  charming  face, — and 
the  love  of  a  king  in  those  days  was  apt  to  bring 
infamy  to  its  object. 

"Are  you  not  happy  at  the  court?"  Richelieu 
asked  Julie,  who  stood  before  him  with  downcast 
face. 

"Not  often,"  she  sighed. 

"  Why  not  ?  Does  not  the  king  commend  your 
beauty?" 

"  He  is  very  tiresome,  our  worthy  king,"  an- 
swered Julie,  naively. 

"  Fie,  girl !  Kings  are  never  tiresome, — except 
to  their  ministers,"  answered  Richelieu,  with  a 
Bmile.  "Well,  then,  what  courtly  gallant  most 
pleases  you?  De  Sourdiac,  Longueville,  or  the 
favorite  Baradas  ?" 

u  He  is  more  tiresome  than  the  king." 

"  Right,  girl ;  shun  Baradas.  Yet  is  there  none 
in  whose  voice  your  heart  hears  the  whisper  of 
summer?" 
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This  question  brought  a  rosy  blush  to  Julie's 
fair  face,  but  she  was  saved  from  answering  by 
the  entrance  of  Huguet,  who  announced,  "  The 
Chevalier  de  Mauprat  waits  below." 

"  De  Mauprat  I"  exclaimed  Julie,  starting  up 
hastily. 

"  Hem !  He  has  been  tiresome  too !"  said 
Richelieu,  in  a  tone  of  satire.  "  Anon,  Huguet." 

After  Huguet  had  retired,  the  cardinal  ques- 
tioned Julie  more  closely,  and  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  the  key  to  her  heart  was  held 
by  the  courtly  soldier. 

"  You  hate  my  foes  ?"  he  asked,  at  length. 

"  I  do." 

"Hate  Mauprat?" 

"  Not  Mauprat !     No,  not  Adrien,  father !" 

"  Adrien ! — that  sounds  familiaT.  Go,  child, — 
wait  in  the  tapestry  chamber.  I  will  join  you, 
-go." 

"  You  frown !  Oh,  smile  on  me !  There,  now 
I  am  happy.  But  do  not  rank  De  Mauprat  with 
your  foes.  He  loves  France  too  well." 

"Not  rank  De  Mauprat  with  my  foes?"  an- 
swered Richelieu,  with  a  humorous  look.  "  So  be 
it,  then.  I  blot  him  from  the  list." 

"  That's  my  own  father." 

As  Julie  left  the  room  Richelieu  rang  a  hand- 
bell to  summon  Huguet,  and  bade  him,  when  his 
prisoner  entered,  to  retire  behind  a  screen  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  should  De  Mauprat  show  any 
signs  of  violence  to  shoot  him  without  hesitation. 
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A  long  conversation  ensued  between  Eichelieu 
and  his  prisoner,  in  which  the  cardinal  blamed 
him  severely  for  spending  the  respite  allowed  him 
in  gaming  and  debauch  instead  of  in  repentance 
and  reform.  De  Mauprat  defended  himself,  and 
asked  him  how  he  would  have  acted  had  he  been 
in  the  same  situation. 

"  I  might,  like  you,  have  been  a  brawler  and 
reveller,"  answered  Eichelieu,  sternly,  "  but  not, 
like  you,  a  trickster  and  thief." 

"  Unsay  those  words,  Lord  Cardinal,"  exclaimed 
De  Mauprat,  advancing  on  him  threateningly. 
Instantly  Huguet  stepped  from  behind  the  screen, 
and  raised  his  carbine.  Eichelieu  waved  his  hand 
to  him. 

"  Not  quite  so  quick,  friend  Huguet,"  he  said. 
"  Messire  de  Mauprat  is  a  patient  man,  and  he 
can  wait.  Hear  me,  sir.  You  have  made  a  brave 
show  on  other  men's  money.  This  it  is  to  be  a 
trickster.  And  you  have  paid  your  debts  with, 
'Friend,  you're  troublesome.'  Is  not  this  what 
plain  folks  call  theft  ?  This  is  scandalous,  sir ;  it 
shames  your  birth  and  blood.  I  tell  you  this,  that 
you  must  pay  your  debts." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord,"  answered  De 
Mauprat.  "  Where  shall  I  borrow  the  money  ?" 

This  answer  brought  an  involuntary  laugh 
from  Eichelieu.  "A  humorous  dare-devil.  The 
very  man  for  my  purpose,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Well,  sir,  I  grant  you  your  life  on  one  condition," 
he  remarked,  with  a  keen  look.  "  If  you  will 
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not  pay,  you  must  marry, — a  bride  of  my  selec- 
tion." 

"  Your  Eminence,"  faltered  De  Mauprat,  grow- 
ing pale  and  nervous,  "  I — I  have  no  wish  to 
marry." 

"  Surely  it  were  worse  to  die." 

"  Scarcely ;  the  poorest  coward  must  die, — but 
knowingly  to  march  to  marriage!  My  lord,  it 
asks  the  courage  of  a  lion." 

"Traitor,  you  trifle  with  me!  I  know  all. 
You  have  dared  to  love  my  ward, — my  charge." 

"  Could  I  do  less,  my  lord  ?  To  see  her  was  to 
love  her.  But — I  have  not  told  her  of  it." 

"I  believe  you,  and  bid  you  renounce  her. 
Take  life  and  fortune  with  another. — You  are 
silent?" 

"  Revoke  your  mercy,"  cried  De  Mauprat.  "  I 
prefer  the  fate  I  looked  for." 

"  You  have  chosen,  sir.  Huguet,  conduct  your 
prisoner  to  the  tapestry  chamber.  There,  rash 
man,  you  will  behold  the  executioner.  Your 
doom  will  be  private, — and  heaven  have  mercy  on 
you !" 

"  Does  he  mock  me  ?"  said  De  Mauprat,  to  him- 
self, as  he  followed  Huguet. 

He  was  destined  soon  to  learn,  for  the  only 
executioner  ho  found  was  the  lovely  Julie  de 
Mortemar,  whose  heart  was  the  block,  whose  love 
the  axe,  which  Eichelieu  designed. 

Never  before  had  the  great  cardinal  made  two 
hearts  so  happy,  and  when,  after  a  season  of 
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secret,  sweet  confession,  they  came  and  kneeled 
at  his  feet,  he  smiled  in  heart-felt  joy. 

"  Eise,  ray  children,"  he  said,  in  gentle  accents. 
"  Go,  enjoy  yourselves.  Be  lovers  while  you  may. 
To-morrow's  sun  shall  see  my  Julie  the  fairest 
bride  in  Paris.  How  is  it  with  you,  sir?  You 
bear  it  bravely ;  and  yet,  you  say,  it  asks  the 
courage  of  a  lion." 

"  True,  my  lord,  but  love  makes  lions.  And  joy 
changes  lions  into  lambs,"  he  continued,  as  he 
kissed  his  blushing  betrothed. 

The  joy  that  filled  De  Mauprat's  heart  was 
not  destined  to  have  a  long  endurance.  The 
cardinal  kept  his  word;  the  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized at  an  early  hour  of  the  ensuing  day. 
But  hardly  had  the  happy  bridegroom  be- 
come lord  of  the  noble  mansion  which  Richelieu 
had  provided  for  him  and  his  bride,  before 
his  hope  changed  to  rage,  suspicion,  almost 
despair. 

For  when  the  tidings  of  this  hasty  bridal 
reached  the  king  he  grew  furious,  and  under  the 
insidious  advice  of  Baradas,  sent  a  royal  mandate 
to  De  Mauprat,  forbidding  him,  under  penalty  of 
death,  to  communicate  by  word  or  letter  with  his 
wife  save  in  the  presence  of  De  Beringhen,  and 
then  only  with  such  respect  and  decorum  as  were 
due  to  a  lady  attached  to  the  Court  of  France. 
He  further  declared  the  marriage  unlawful,  and 
threatened  to  annul  it  and  punish  the  daring  bride- 
groom for  his  presumption.  This  royal  order  De 
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Mauprat  was  charged  to  keep  secret,  and  on  no 
account  to  reveal  it  to  Julie. 

Life,  which  had  grown  sweet  to  De  Mauprat, 
now  became  misery.  He  dared  not  disobey  the 
king,  for  De  Beringhen  quickly  appeared,  with 
orders  to  send  him  to  the  Bastile  should  he  not  be 
heedful.  When  Julie  entered,  her  heart  warm 
with  love,  her  husband  was  forced  to  act  in  such 
a  strange  and  unnatural  manner  that  her  soul  was 
torn  by  fear  and  anxiety. 

"He  jests  at  me!  He  mocks  me!"  she  cried, 
in  distraction.  "  Oh,  Adrien,  tell  me  that  you  still 
love  me !" 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  do,"  he  answered,  kissing 
her  hand.  Then,  turning  to  De  Beringhen,  he 
said,  "  Go,  sir,  and  tell  that  to  his  majesty.  Who 
ever  heard  of  its  being  a  state  offence  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  one's  own  wife." 

Yet  with  a  new  impulse  of  dread  he  quickly 
resumed  his  strange,  testy  humor,  till  Julie  left 
the  room  in  tears.  Hardly  had  she  gone  before 
Baradas  entered,  and,  finding  the  husband  in  a 
state  of  half-distraction,  began  to  work  with 
ti*eacherous  art  on  his  excited  mind.  He  sug- 
gested to  him  that  his  pardon  by  Richelieu  and 
his  marriage  to  Julie  might  have  a  deeper  mean- 
ing than  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  insinuated 
that  the  cardinal  was  acting  as  a  pander  to  the 
evil  passions  of  the  king,  who  loved  Julie,  and 
had  arranged  this  marriage  as  a  cloak  to  his  own 
base  purposes. 
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De  Mauprat  could  not  but  believe  this  skilfully- 
devised  falsehood,  in  view  of  the  king's  order,  and 
he  saw  himself  made  the  dupe  in  a  scheme  of  in- 
famy of  which  Julie  was  to  be  the  victim.  His 
hatred  to  Eichelieu  revived,  and  when  Baradas 
again  pressed  him  to  join  the  conspiracy,  and  to 
head  the  party  designed  to  slay  the  cardinal,  he 
no  longer  indignantly  rejected  the  proposal. 

"Give  me  time  to  think,"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
am  too  distracted  now  to  decide.  Anon  I  will 
join  you.  Now,  all  the  air  seems  tainted  and  I 
loathe  the  face  of  man." 

With  these  words  he  rushed  into  the  gardens 
of  the  mansion,  his  soul  in  torment,  and  there,  as 
he  wandered  distractedly  to  and  fro,  he  saw  the 
carriage  of  the  king  drive  to  the  door,  and  quickly 
depart  again,  bearing  away  his  wife.  A  courtier 
had  brought  an  order  from  the  king  to  bring 
Julie  de  Mortemar  to  the  Louvre,  an  order  which 
she  obeyed  in  doubt  and  terror,  for  her  husband's 
strange  behavior,  his  absence,  this  suspicious  man- 
date, made  all  her  future  seem  dark  with  grief 
and  misery. 

Little  did  she  dream  of  the  agony  of  soul  that 
possessed  her  husband.  Fired  with  a  burning 
sense  of  what  he  had  been  told,  and  what  this 
seemed  to  confirm,  De  Mauprat  rushed  madly  into 
the  mansion,  and  was  about  to  follow  the  carriage 
to  the  Louvre  when  Baradas  entered  and  stopped 
him. 

"The  Louvre!"  he  said.     "Madman,  it  is  the 
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Bastile  to  which  you  rush !  Dare  you  confront 
the  king  in  this  mad  humor?  And  can  you  not 
trust  your  wife  to  guard  her  own  virtue  ?  Rich- 
elieu, not  the  king,  is  your  chief  foe.  Were  he 
dead,  your  honor  would  be  safe." 

"There  you  speak  truly,  Baradas,"  exclaimed 
De  Mauprat,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling. 
"  When  dishonor  touches  our  hearth-stone  murder 
becomes  justice.  Hear  my  vow."  He  kneeled 
and  drew  his  sword  as  he  spoke.  "  To  unrelent- 
ing death  I  dedicate  the  blood  of  Armand  Rich- 
elieu." 

"  Bravely  resolved.  You  are  with  us  then  ? 
At  midnight  we  meet  at  Marion's.  Fail  not  to 
attend.  There  you  shall  learn  all,  and  thence 
shall  sweep  to  your  revenge." 

Had  the  conspirators  known  the  scope  of  Rich- 
elieu's resources  their  confidence  would  have  been 
less  declared.  He  was  much  less  ignorant  of  their 
plot  than  they  imagined,  and  had  his  spies  actively 
on  their  track.  At  the  very  time  that  Baradas 
was  winning  De  Mauprat  as  a  confederate,  new 
and  important  information,  came  to  him,  brought 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Marion  de  Lorme,  the 
confidante  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

This  fair  traitor  entered  Richelieu's  room  by  a 
secret  door  concealed  behind  the  tapestry,  known 
only  to  those  whom  he  most  trusted,  and  told  him 
that  the  conspirators  were  to  meet  at  midnight  at 
her  house,  whence  a  secret  despatch  would  be  sent 
to  the  Duke  de  Bouillon. 
VOL.  IV.— c  d  6 
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"To  Bouillon!"  cried  the  cardinal,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise.  "  Has  Bouillon,  too,  turned  traitor  ? 
And  goes  their  plot  so  far  ?  What  more  ?" 

"  Dark  hints  of  some  design  to  seize  your  per- 
son in  your  palace,"  answered  Marion. 

"  Ha  I  I  must  be  wary.  But  about  Bouillon  ? 
Go  on." 

"  Orleans  has  asked  me  to  name  some  brave, 
discreet,  and  vigilant  man  as  messenger  to  bear 
the  despatch  to  the  duke.  I  have  named — my 
brother." 

"  So,  my  wise  Marion.  And  who  is  this  discreet 
brother  ?" 

"  That  I  leave  to  you.  Whoever  your  eminence 
may  choose." 

"  Good.  Dear  Marion,  you  have  earned  this 
trifle."  He  handed  her  a  heavy  bag  of  gold. 
"  Ah !  what  an  eye  you  have,  and  what  a  smile !" 
A  look  of  flattered  vanity  came  upon  her  face  at 
these  words,  and  the  gaze  of  admiration  which 
accompanied  them.  Then  turning  from  her, 
Eichelieu  went  to  the  door  and  called,  "  Francois !" 

A  young  man,  the  cardinal's  page,  quickly  ap- 
peared. 

"  You  see  this  sword,  Francois,"  said  Eichelieu, 
lifting  a  heavy  weapon.  "  Ah,  the  time  was 
when  I  could  wield  that  blade  like  a  warrior. 

Now "  He  tried  to  wave  it  in  the  air,  but  let 

it  fall.  "  You  see ;  a  child  could  now  slay  Eich- 
elieu." 

" But  now"  said  Francois,  touching  the  hilt  of 
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his  own  sword,  "  there  are  other  weapons  at  your 
command,  my  good  lord." 

"True.  THIS!"  said  Richelieu,  grasping  a  pen. 
"  Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great  the  pen  is 
mightier  than  the  sword.  But  a  truce  to  philoso- 
phy ;  now  both  steel  and  wit  are  wanted.  Follow 
this  lady,  Francois ;  arm  yourself  to  the  teeth ; 
take  my  fleetest  horse;  a  packet  will  be  given 
you,  with  orders  for  its  delivery.  But  heed  you 
this  order  only :  The  instant  your  hand  touches 
that  packet  clutch  it  like  your  honor,  put  spurs  to 
your  steed,  be  breathless  till  you  stand  again  be- 
fore me.  Stay,  you  will  not  find  me  here,  but  at 
my  castle  of  Ruelle,  two  leagues  hence.  From  the 
moment  I  grasp  that  packet,  Francois,  fortune 
shall  rain  on  you." 

"  If  I  fail "  faltered  Francois. 

"  Fail — fail  ?  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which 
fate  reserves  for  a  bright  manhood,  there's  no 
such  word  as  fail.  Farewell,  boy;  never  say 
'  fail'  again." 

"I  will  not." 

"  That's  my  young  hero." 

Francois  strode  from  the  room  with  an  air  of 
eager  hope,  following  Marion,  whom  Richelieu 
dismissed  with  a  smile  of  approbation.  They 
were  but  barely  gone  when  he  sent  for  Huguet, 
and  while  awaiting  him  asked  Joseph,  who  had 
entered,  what  he  thought  of  this  soldier's  fidelity. 

"You  know  we  hanged  his  father,"  he  re- 
marked. 
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"  But  you  have  heaped  favors  upon  the  son," 
answered  Joseph. 

"  Trash. — favors  past, — that's  nothing.  Have 
you,  in  his  moments  of  confidence,  heard  him  speak 
of  favors  to  come  f" 

"  Yes.  He  craves  a  colonel's  rank,  and  letters 
of  nobility." 

"  What,  Huguet  ?  He  aims  high,  our  modest 
Huguet !  That  can  never  be.  But  we  will  promise 
it,  and  see  that  the  king  withholds.  A  king  is 
often  a  great  convenience  to  a  minister,  Joseph." 

Unluckily  for  Richelieu's  purposes  these  words 
were  overheard  by  Huguet,  who  had  arrived,  and, 
on  hearing  his  own  name,  had  listened  stealthily 
at  the  door.  He  now  stole  quietly  away,  with  a 
face  full  of  revengeful  passion.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  returned,  as  if  in  response  to  the  cardinal's 
order,  and  was  bidden  by  him  to  select  twenty  of 
the  trustiest  men  he  knew  and  place  them  on 
guard  at  the  castle  of  Ruelle.  They  must  be 
there  at  one  hour  after  midnight.  Murder  was 
threatened,  he  hinted,  and  common  guards  would 
not  serve  him  now. 

"  Trust  me,  my  lord,"  answered  Huguet.  "  I 
know  the  men  you  want,  and  where  to  find 
them." 

"  You  are  a  trusty,  religious,  exemplary,  incor- 
ruptible, and  precious  jewel  of  a  fellow,  Huguet. 
If  I  live  long  enough, — mark  my  words, — you'll 
be  a  colonel  yet.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  a 
nobleman." 
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"  You  leave  me  dumb  with  gratitude,  my  lord," 
answered  Huguet,  bowing  very  low.  "  I'll  choose 
the  trustiest — that  Marion's  house  can  furnish," 
he  concluded  threateningly  to  himself,  as  he  left 
the  room. 

The  great  cardinal,  subtle  and  shrewd  as  he 
was,  had  made  one  fatal  error,  and  death  was 
nearer  him  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  Would 
his  utmost  art  avail  him  to  escape  from  the 
meshes  of  the  net  which  he  had  woven  round 
himself,  in  turning  the  captain  of  his  guard 
into  a  mortal  enemy?  That  time  alone  could 
show. 

The  night  was  destined  to  be  one  of  startling 
events.  Midnight  came  and  passed,  and  found 
Richelieu,  who  had  retired  for  safety  to  his  castle, 
reading  and  deeply  meditating.  His  profound 
reflections  were  abruptly  broken  by  the  hasty  en- 
trance of  Francois,  who  rushed  unannounced  into 
his  presence,  his  trembling  lips  faltering  a  woful 
tale  of  failure. 

He  had  been  admitted,  he  said,  to  Marion's 
house,  and  to  a  room  where  he  saw  Orleans,  Bara- 
das,  and  a  few  others,  while  from  an  adjoining 
room  came  the  tramp  of  armed  men,  and  threats 
of,  "  Death  to  Richelieu." 

The  packet  had  been  given  him,  with  gold  for 
his  journey  and  full  directions  as  to  his  movements. 
As  he  left  the  house  and  sought  his  horse,  Marion 
followed  and  whispered,  "Lose  no  moment  ere 
Richelieu  have  the  packet.  Tell  him  this,  too, — 
6* 
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murder  is  in  the  wings  of  night,  and  Orleans 
swears  that  before  dawn  the  cardinal  shall  be 
clay."  With  these  words  Marion  fled  within. 
But  the  next  instant,  as  his  foot  was  in  the  stirrup, 
an  iron  hand  wrested  the  packet  from  him,  and  a 
hoarse  voice  gasped,  "  I  spare  thee,  spy  ;  my  blade 
is  for  thy  master."  The  next  moment  the  spectral 
form  had  vanished,  and  Francois  in  all  haste 
sought  Buelle.  He  had  failed,  he  declared,  and 
his  life  was  the  forfeit. 

"Who  spoke  of  life?"  cried  Eichelieu,  with  a 
terrible  look.  "  You  have  lost  a  jewel  worth  a 
thousand  lives.  Begone, — redeem  your  honor! 
Back  to  Marion, — Baradas, — Orleans, — track  the 
robber, — regain  the  packet.  Away !  But  cheer 
up,  boy ;.  you  have  not  failed  yet.  There's  no  such 
word  as  fail" 

"  Bless  you,  my  lord,  for  that  one  smile !  I'll 
win  the  prize  or  die  I"  and  Frangois  rushed  from 
the  room,  on  fire  with  resolution. 

A  half  hour  elapsed;  and  Eichelieu's  reflections 
were  again  broken.  It  was  now  the  sound  of 
wheels  and  hoofs,  the  opening  of  gates,  and  the 
approach  of  light  footsteps  that  met  his  ears. 
He  started  in  momentary  alarm.  Huguet  had 

not  yet  come.  Had  the  murderers But  no, 

for  at  that  instant  Julie  de  Mauprat  rushed  wildly 
into  the  room,  and  cast  herself  with  tears  and 
moans  at  his  feet. 

Not  without  reason  was  her  grief,  for  the  tale 
she  faltered  out  was  one  that  filled  the  heart  of 
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Eichelieu  with  anger  and  disma}7.  De  Mauprat's 
strange  behavior,  her  journey  to  the  Louvre, 
were  but  the  prologue  to  a  woful  narrative.  That 
night,  she  said,  the  king  had  sought  her  chamber 
with  base  proposals,  and  had  been  driven  from  it 
humbled  and  abashed  by  her  righteous  indigna- 
tion. A  still  sharper  trial  followed.  Baradas  had 
sought  her,  arid  with  insidious  hints  forced  her 
to  believe  that  De  Mauprat  was  a  party  to  this 
shameful  business,  and  had  married  her  as^a  cloak 
to  the  king's  base  designs.  Outraged  and  heart- 
broken by  this  terrible  revelation,  she  had  sought 
the  queen,  told  her  all  that  had  happened,  and  by 
her  aid  had  escaped  from  the  palace.  Learning 
where  her  guardian  was,  she  had  fled  in  all  haste 
to  his  protection. 

He  soothed  the  poor  girl  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  said  to  her,  "  I  think  you  wrong  your  hus- 
band, Julie." 

"  Wrong  him  ?  Oh,  prove  it,  and  my  life  shall 
be  one  prayer  for  his  forgiveness !" 

"Believe  me.  I  know  men  better  than  you. 
Come,  you  shall  lodge  here  to-night.  All  will  yet 
be  well,  my  daughter." 

Whether  all  would  be  well  or  not  was  yet  to  be 
seen.  The  sounds  that  had  met  Kichelieu's  ears 
were  not  alone  those  of  Julie's  carriage.  She  told 
him  that  she  had  heard  the  clang  of  arms  and 
tramp  of  hoofs  behind  her,  but  he  assured  her 
that  these  signified  only  the  coming  of  his  guard. 
Little  did  he  dream  what  they  truly  signified,  for 
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the  guard  that  came  was  the  band  of  murderers 
that  Huguet  led  to  his  destruction. 

During  his  absence  with  Julie  from  the  room, 
Huguet  and  De  Mauprat  entered.  Finding  their 
destined  victim  absent,  De  Mauprat  bade  Iluguet 
leave  him  alone  to  complete  his  bloody  work, 
telling  him  in  revengeful  accents,  "  Before  that 
vapor  passes  from  the  moon  the  mighty  Kichelieu 
shall  cease  to  live." 

Scarcely  a  minute  passed  before  the  cardinal 
returned.  He  walked  about,  oppressed  by  the 
heavy  midnight  air,  and  failing  to  see  the  threat- 
ening figure  that,  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  iron 
mail,  stood  in  the  shadows  of  the  room. 

"  The  very  darkness,"  he  said,  "  lends  itself  to 
fear, — to  treason." 

"  And  to  death,"  added  a  hollow  voice. 
"  Ha !  who  art  thou,  wretch  ?"  exclaimed  the 
cardinal,  gazing  with  startled  eyes  on  the  spectral 
form  before  him. 
"  Thy  executioner." 

"  Ho,  there,  my  guards  I  Huguet !  Montbrassil ! 
Vermont !" 

"  You  call  in  vain,  Lord  Eichelieu.  Your  men 
of  mail  are  my  confederates.  Stir  but  a  step,  you 
die." 

"  Knave,  thou  liest !"  cried  Eichelieu.     "  Know 

that  the  stars  of  heaven  have  declared  that  Ar- 

mand  Eichelieu  shall  never  die  by  the  hand  of 

man." 

"The  stars  deceive  you,  cardinal.      What   is 
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their  power  against  the  soul  of  one  upon  whose 
brow  your  hand  has  written  shame  ?  Should  all 
heaven's  galaxies  stoop  down  they  could  not  save 
you  now.  Would  you  know  me?  Behold  him 
whom  you  basely  chose  to  play  Sir  Pandarus  to 
his  own  bride  and  the  august  adulterer, — Adrien 
do  Mauprat." 

He  raised  his  visor,  and  showed  a  face  dark  with 
resolve  and  indignation. 

"  De  Mauprat  ?  You  ?  And  accuse  me  thus  ? 
To  your  knees,  wretch,  and  crawl  for  pardon ! 
Know,  blind  dupe,  it  was  to  save  my  Julie  from 
the  king  I  gave  her  to  you  1  Yet  you  deserted 
her  and  forced  her  to  fly  here  for  shelter  and 
protection. — Wait,  I  will  convince  you."  He 
hastened  to  the  door,  and  called,  "  Julie !  Julie  de 
Mauprat !  Behold  my  witness,"  he  continued,  as 
Julie  entered. 

"What  marvel  is  this?  Do  I  dream?  My 
Julie, — thou  !"  exclaimed  De  Mauprat. 

The  surprise  of  the  deceived  husband  was  des- 
tined to  become  still  greater,  for  Julie  indignantly 
declared  that  her  love  for  him  had  turned  to 
scorn,  that  he  had  married  her  only  to  expose  her 
to  infamous  solicitations,  and  that  his  own  confi- 
dential friend,  Baradas,  had  revealed  to  her  his 
baseness. 

De  Mauprat  heard  her  like  one  frozen  with 
horror.  Baradas !  Had  he  been  the  dupe  of  this 
wily  politician  ?  His  heart  swelled  with  sudden 
rage  against  his  late  friend  ;  and  when  Bichelieu, 
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in  a  few  meaning  words,  showed  him  how  blindly 
ho  had  fallen  into  the  trap  set  for  him,  he  was 
ready  to  slay  himself  from  chagrin.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  passionate  fury  a  sudden  sense  of  the 
cardinal's  perilous  situation  returned  to  him.  He 
told  Kichelieu  of  his  danger.  Huguet  had  joined 
his  foes.  They  to  whom  he  trusted  for  defence 
were  his  chosen  murderers.  There  was  no  avenue 
of  escape ;  all  the  posterns  were  guarded ;  in  the 
distance  could  be  heard  the  tread  of  the  murderers. 
Impatient  of  De  Mauprat's  delay,  they  were  ap- 
proaching. What  could  be  done  ?  The  hand  of 
one  man  would  be  idle  for  defence.  The  cardinal 
heard  him  with  deep  dismay,  and  stood  for  a 
moment  in  doubt  and  perplexity.  Then,  a  hopeful 
idea  coming  to  his  ready  brain,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Follow  me,  to  my  chamber !  Quick, — I  have 
it.  We  will  baffle  them  yet !  The  lion's  skin  is 
now  too  short ;  I  must  wear  the  fox's." 

He  hurried  them  from  the  room.  The  distant 
tramp  grew  louder.  A  hollow  ciy  of  "  Death  to 
the  cardinal"  rang  through  the  castle.  A  minute 
passed,  and  then  the  troop  of  murderers  marched 
into  the  room. 

"De  Mauprat's  hand  is  never  slow  in  battle," 
said  Huguet.  "  Strange,  if  it  falter  now !  Ha ! 
gone !" 

"  Perchance  he  tracks  the  fox  to  his  lair,"  sug- 
gested one  of  the  others. 

Their  suspense  was  quickly  relieved.  The  fold- 
ing-doors of  a  recess  flew  open,  and  De  Mauprat 
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stalked  towards  them.  In  the  space  behind  the 
doors  appeared  a  bed,  on  which  their  eyes  saw 
stretched  the  form  of  Richelieu,  motionless  as  a 
corpse. 

"Long  live  the  king  I"  cried  De  Mauprat,  in  a 
ringing  shout.  "Richelieu  is  no  more !" 

Huguet  advanced  and  peered  into  the  recess. 
"  Are  not  his  eyes  open  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  as  if  in  life." 

"  I  cannot  look  on  him."  The  traitor  turned 
away  with  a  shudder.  "  You  have  been  long." 

"I  waited  till  he  slept.  Blood  might  reveal 
too  much.  Strangled  in  sleep  is  better.  He  was 
found  dead  in  bed ;  so  runs  our  tale,  remember. 
Back  quick  to  Paris  and  spread  the  welcome 
news.  I  will  stay  hei'e  and  avert  suspicion." 

"  It  is  a  great  night's  work,"  cried  Huguet,  joy- 
fully. "  I  shall  be  noble,  and  all  of  you  be  rich. 
To  horse!  to  horse  I"  Down  the  stone  stairs 
rushed  the  murderous  band  in  noisy  joy,  and  soon 
the  sound  of  their  ringing  hoofs  was  heard,  while 
Richelieu  sprang  with  a  cry  of  triumph  from  the 
bed,  and  Julio  rushed  with  a  prayer  for  forgive- 
ness to  De  Mauprat's  arms. 

As  for  Huguet,  he  little  knew  the  kind  of  men 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  On  reaching  Paris, 
he  hurried  to  Marion's  house,  and  rushed  in  tri- 
umph into  the  presence  of  the  conspirators, 
shouting  that  Richelieu  was  dead.  The  words 
had  not  died  upon  his  lips  when  Baradas,  with 
a  show  of  righteous  indignation,  cried  out  upon 
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him  as  an  assassin,  and  calling  a  band  of  soldiers, 
bade  them  take  the  confessed  murderer  to  the 
Bastile.  Huguet  strove  to  speak,  but  none  present 
would  listen  to  a  word,  and  the  pallid  wretch  was 
dragged  away  like  a  discovered  felon. 

"So  much  for  Huguet,"  exclaimed  Baradas. 
"  The  same  for  De  Mauprat.  Here  is  the  king's 
order  for  his  arrest.  He  is  in  the  way  of  his 
virtuous  majesty, — and  of  ourselves." 

Further  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
hasty  entrance  of  Francois,  who  in  great  agita- 
tion told  them  that  the  packet  had  been  wrested 
from  his  hand  by  an  unknown  man,  in  armor,  at 
the  door. 

"  One  of  our  band  ?"  cried  Orleans. 

"  Could  it  be  De  Mauprat  ?"  demanded  Baradas. 
"  He  kept  guard  at  the  door." 

"  He !  De  Mauprat  1"  exclaimed  Francois. 
"  The  night  was  dark, — his  visor  down." 

"  It  was  he !  Death !  if  he  should  betray  us  ? 
Hence, — find  him, — beg,  steal,  filch,  or  force  it 
back." 

"  By  to-morrow  I  will  regain  it,"  cried  Francois, 
hastily  departing. 

"If  not,  I  will!"  exclaimed  Baradas.  "De 
Mauprat  must  be  seized, — and  silenced.  I  have 
him  in  my  grasp.  To-morrow,  and  France  is 
ours." 

The  morrow  came.  In  the  gardens  of  the 
Louvre,  the  king's  palace,  walked  the  monarch, 
surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  seemingly  the  most 
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loyal  among  them  being  the  conspirators.  The 
Btory  of  the  death  of  Richelieu  had  already  spread 
through  Paris,  and  the  weak  king  was  for  the 
time  glad  at  heart  to  escape  from  the  control  of 
his  stern  minister.  Eichelieu  had  dared  to  stand 
between  him  and  Julie.  Now  he  might  possess 
her  unrebuked. 

As  the  king  retired  deeper  into  the  gardens, 
Frangois  entered,  pale  from  his  fruitless  search. 
To  his  surprise  and  joy,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  De  Mauprat  himself  appeared,  in  search 
of  Baradas.  Francois  at  once  accosted  him,  told 
him  he  served  the  cardinal,  and  demanded  the 
despatch.  De  Mauprat  answered  that  he  no 
longer  had  it.  He  had  given  it  to  another,  he 
said,  and  was  on  the  point  of  saying  to  whom 
when  Baradas  entered.  Instantly  the  incensed 
husband,  thrusting  Francois  aside,  rushed  in  re- 
vengeful fury  on  his  enemy,  sword  in  hand. 

Baradas,  finding  himself  assailed,  drew  his 
sword  in  defence,  but  before  many  passes  could  be 
exchanged  the  king,  who  had  seen  the  whole  af- 
fair, came  hastily  up  and  angrily  bade  the  duelists 
to  desist,  ordering  the  guards  to  seize  De  Mauprat 
as  the  assailant. 

"To  the  Bastile  with  him !"  cried  Baradas,  giv- 
ing to  the  guard  the  writ  which  he  already  had 
procured  for  his  arrest. 

De  Mauprat  struggled  in  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  before  he  could  be  removed,  the  gates  of 
the  gardens  flew  wide  open,  and  to  the  amazement 
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of  all  and  the  consternation  of  the  conspirators, 
Eichelieu,  whom  they  supposed  a  corpse,  walked  in 
with  a  dignified  tread,  followed  by  his  arquebusiers. 

"  The  dead  returned  to  life !"  cried  Baradas,  in 
dismay. 

"  What !  a  mock  death !"  exclaimed  Louis,  an- 
grily. "  Is  this  an  insult  to  our  crown  ?" 

"  Be  firm,  my  liege,"  said  Baradas.  "  It  is 
another  trick  of  the  old  fox." 

"  I  have  assumed  the  sceptre, — I  will  wield  it," 
answered  Louis. 

The  reported  death  of  Richelieu,  indeed,  seemed 
to  have  ended  his  power  over  the  king,  who 
sternly  refused  to  grant  De  Mauprat's  pardon  at 
his  request,  and  ordered  the  guards  to  remove 
their  prisoner.  Francois,  meanwhile,  had  hovered 
restlessly  about  the  captive. 

"  Quick !  the  despatch !"  he  whispered  to  De 
Mauprat.  "  To  whom  ?  Your  life  hangs  on  your 
answer !" 

"ToHuguet." 

"  Hush !  Be  silent  as  death  to  others.  There's 
no  such  word  as  fail" 

"  Has  he  the  packet  ?"  asked  Baradas,  pointing 
to  the  prisoner,  while  Francois  glided  away. 

"  He  will  not  speak." 

The  humiliation  of  Eichelieu  was  destined  to 
be  made  still  deeper.  Louis  and  his  train  retired, 
the  king  in  anger,  the  others  in  disdain,  leaving 
the  humbled  cardinal  alone  with  Joseph  in  the 
gardens.  When  Julie,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
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entered  and  demanded  from  him  her  husband,  the 
late  all-powerful  minister  was  forced  to  tell  her 
of  De  Mauprat's  fate  and  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  save  him.  As  she  stood  imploring,  there  en- 
tered a  courtier  from  the  king,  bearing  orders 
that  she  should  return  to  the  palace  and  be  brought 
at  once  to  his  presence.  This  insult  revived  all 
the  boldness  of  the  cardinal,  who  sternly  forbade 
Julie  to  leave  him,  in  angry  disregard  of  the  fact 
that  this  refusal  might  mean  his  ruin. 

The  report  made  by  the  baffled  courtier  to  the 
king  was  followed  by  the  despatch  to  the  cardi- 
nal of  Baradas  and  De  Beringhen,  who,  in  their 
turn,  demanded  that  Eichelieu  should  obey  the 
mandate  of  the  king,  and  threatened  him  with 
dire  results  if  he  should  still  refuse. 

"Ah,  is  it  so!"  cried  the  undaunted  minister. 
"  You  wish  my  ward  ?  Mark,  sirs,  where  she 
stands !  Around  her  form  I  draw  the  awful  circle 
of  our  solemn  church,"  and  he  waved  his  hand  in 
a  circle  round  her.  "  Set  but  a  foot  within  that 
holy  ground,  and  on  thy  head — yea,  though  it 
wore  a  crown — I  launch  the  curse  of  Rome !" 

"I  dare  not  brave  you,"  answered  Baradas. 
"But  blame  yourself  if  this  should  cost  you 
power." 

"  That  be  my  stake.  Ah  !  dark  gamester,  what 
is  thine  f  Look  to  it  well,  Count  Baradas.  By 
this  same  hour  to-morrow  thou  shalt  have  France, 
or  I  will  have  thy  head." 

And,  pointing  significantly  at   the   trembling 
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villain,  Eichelieu  walked  grandly  from  the  garden, 
with  Julie  by  his  side. 

Yet  the  great  cardinal  well  knew  that  his 
power  bung  in  the  balance.  Only  one  hope  re- 
mained to  him,  the  DESPATCH.  If  that  could  be 
had  all  was  saved ;  if  not,  all  was  lost.  Huguet 
had  it, — so  Francois  had  told  him, — but  Huguet 
was  in  the  Bastile,  and  strict  orders  had  been 
given  that  no  one  should  see  him  without  a  pass- 
port from  Baradas.  For  the  prisoner  had  sent  a 
message  to  Baradas,  saying  that  he  possessed  im- 
portant state  papers,  and  the  astute  conspirator, 
though  he  believed  that  this  was  but  a  ruse, 
deemed  it  worthy  his  attention,  and  sent  De 
Beringhen  to  see  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  cardinal  was  far  from  idle.  He 
eent  Joseph  to  the  Bastile,  on  the  pretence  of 
shriving  the  condemned  prisoner;  but  the  gov- 
ernor refused  to  admit  him,  though  he  used  every 
argument,  from  threats  to  implorings.  Then 
FranQois  came  and  pitifully  prayed  and  implored 
admittance,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was 
Huguet's  son.  While  he  was  movingly  begging 
the  governor  for  a  last  sight  of  his  dear  father, 
De  Beringhen  entered,  bearing  a  passport  from 
Baradas,  and  demanded  to  see  Huguet. 

Francois  now  turned  to  him,  and  importuned 
him  so  pitifully  that  the  good-natured  courtier  at 
length  asked  the  governor  to  let  him  take  the  boy 
in,  under  his  passport.  The  governor,  who  had  a 
soft  spot  in  his  heart,  agreed  that  Frangois  might 
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slip  into  his  father's  cell  for  a  few  minutes,  after 
De  Beringhen  came  out, — and  he  walked  away 
that  he  might  not  see  him  enter. 

The  persistent  youth  was  left  alone,  at  the  cell- 
door,  which  De  Beringhen  had  closed  after  his 
entrance.  He  listened  intently.  Loud  words 
came  to  his  ears,  followed  by  a  cry.  Looking 
through  the  key-hole,  he  saw  De  Beringhen  strug- 
gling with  the  fettered  prisoner  and  wresting  the 
packet  from  him.  Francois  had  no  longer  a  desire 
to  enter  the  cell.  With  a  look  of  fierce  resolution 
in  his  face,  he  drew  back  behind  the  door,  grasping 
his  dagger.  In  a  moment  more  the  door  opened 
and  De  Beringhen  appeared,  breathless  but  tri- 
umphant, the  valued  despatch  in  his  hand.  His 
triumph  was  but  short.  Like  a  young  wolf 
Francois  sprang  upon  him,  dagger  in  hand,  seized 
the  despatch,  and,  though  wounded  by  a  blow  from 
De  Beringhen's  sword,  wrested  the  precious 
packet  from  him  and  fled  like  a  deer. 

Meanwhile,  important  events  were  taking  place 
at  the  palace.  The  king,  made  furious  by  Rich- 
elieu's defiance  of  his  orders,  had  deposed  him 
from  his  high  office,  and  appointed  Baradas  prime 
minister  in  his  stead.  Only  one  thing  remained 
for  the  complete  success  of  the  conspiracy, — the 
despatch.  What  had  become  of  it  ?  Baradas  had 
De  Mauprat  brought  to  the  palace  and  searched, 
but  in  vain.  At  the  same  time  Julie,  wrought  to 
desperation,  entered  the  king's  audience-chamber, 
and  at  his  feet  begged  for  her  husband's  life. 
VOL.  IV.— «  6* 
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This  Louis  refused  to  grant,  except  on  one  condi- 
tion, that  she  would  consent  to  annul  her  mar- 
riage, accept  Baradas  as  a  husband,  and  himself 
— as  a  lover. 

"  Never,"  she  indignantly  replied.  "  Eather 
than  live  in  shame,  Adrien  and  I  will  leave  this 
sad  earth,  and  pass  together  hand  in  hand  to 
heaven." 

At  this  critical  moment  the  doors  of  the  audi- 
ence-chamber were  thrown  wide  open,  and  Eich- 
elieu  entered,  attended  by  his  gentlemen  and 
pages,  and  followed  by  the  secretaries  of  state. 
He  was  pale  and  walked  feebly,  leaning  upon 
Joseph  for  support.  His  footsteps  tottered  as  he 
reached  the  easy-chair  which  was  placed  for  him, 
and  into  which  he  sank.  After  a  moment  to  re- 
gain breath,  he  told  Louis  that  he  came  to  him  as 
a  dying  man,  to  resign  his  office,  and  asked  but 
one  request, — that  De  Mauprat  might  live  till  he 
could  confer  on  him  an  old  man's  blessing.  This 
favor  Louis  granted,  in  despite  of  Baradas,  who 
deeply  dreaded  Eichelieu,  and  was  eager  for  the 
instant  execution  of  the  man  he  feared  and 
hated. 

A  scene  of  great  interest  followed.  The  secre- 
taries came  forward  one  after  another,  with  state 
papers  relating  to  Portugal,  Spain,  and  England. 
In  each  case  there  was  some  urgent  question  to  be 
decided.  Louis  turned  to  Baradas  for  advice,  and 
received  hasty  opinions,  which  were  shown  by 
Eichelieu  in  each  instance  to  be  absurd  and  dan- 
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gerous.  The  king  began  to  tremble.  A  successor 
to  Eichelieu  might  mean  the  ruin  of  France. 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  Francois  glided  into 
the  room.  There  was  blood  on  his  dress,  but  his 
face  was  full  of  triumph.  He  slipped  quietly 
behind  the  attendants  of  Eichelieu  and  sank  at 
his  feet. 

"  You  are  bleeding,"  said  the  cardinal. 

"A  scratch, — no  more.  But — there's  no  such 
word  as  fail"  and  he  displayed  the  despatch, 
which  Eichelieu,  all  the  pallor  leaving  his  face, 
seized  with  an  eager  grasp.  At  the  same  moment 
De  Beringhen  entered,  pale  and  trembling,  and 
spoke  excitedly  to  Baradas,  who  seemed  like  one 
stricken  by  a  blow  when  he  perceived  Eichelieu's 
change  of  countenance. 

Meanwhile  the  secretaries  continued  to  present 
their  papers. 

"  Sire,  the  Spaniards  have  reinforced  their  army 
on  the  frontiers,"  said  the  third  secretary.  "  The 
Duke  de  Bouillon " 

"  Hold !"  cried  Eichelieu.  "  Here,  sire,  is  a 
paper  in  that  department.  Bead  it  yourself. 
You  will  find  it  of  interest." 

Baradas  looked  on  with  starting  eyes.  "  Death  ! 
— the  despatch  /"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  terror-stricken 
aside. 

"  To  Bouillon, — and  signed  Orleans, — Baradas, 
too,"  said  the  king,  the  perplexity  of  his  face 
rapidly  changing  to  suspicion  and  anger  as  his 
eyes  ran  over  the  significant  paper.  "  A  league 
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with  our  foes  of  Spain !  Lead  our  Italian  armies, 
—what !  to  Paris !  Capture  the  king !— my  health 
requires  repose!  Orleans,  my  brother,  regent! 
Saints  of  heaven,  are  these  the  men  I  loved  1" 

As  the  king  ceased  reading  and  turned  his  eyes, 
red  with  passion,  upon  the  conspirators,  Baradas 
sought  to  escape  from  the  room,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  officer  of  the  guard.  Eichelieu,  who  had 
listened  with  a  quiet  smile,  now  fell  back,  with 
bloodless  and  haggard  face. 

"  See  to  the  cardinal !"  cried  Joseph.  "  He  is 
dying !" 

"Eichelieu!  Lord  Cardinal!"  exclaimed  the 
king,  rushing  to  him.  "  It  is  I  who  resign.  Live, 
Eichelieu, — and  reign !" 

"  With  absolute  power  ?"  asked  the  cardinal, 
feebly. 

"  Most  absolute !  Oh,  live !  If  not  for  me, 
then  for  France  1" 

"  TRANCE  !" 

"Yes,  yes!  Oh,  this  treason!  The  army, — 
Orleans, — Bouillon, — the  Spaniard!.  Ah,  is  all 
lost  ?  Where  will  they  be  next  week  ?" 

"  Here, — at  my  feet !"  cried  Eichelieu,  starting 
up,  his  feebleness  all  vanishing,  and  full  of  life 
and  energy.  "  Away !"  he  exclaimed  to  the  sec- 
retaries, "  Their  answers  to  the  envoys  of  the 
kingdoms.  This  to  De  Chavigny, — in  my  name, 
— MINE!  Let  him  not  halt  for  sleep, — food, — 
hardly  for  breath.  Bid  him  arrest  the  Duke  de 
Bouillon  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Ho,  there, 
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Count  de  Baradas  !  Ha !  ha !  my  skilful  gambler, 
you  have  lost  the  stake.  Away  with  him  !"  He 
snatched  De  Mauprat's  death-warrant  from  the 
officer.  "Here,  Julie,  take  this,  parchment  for 
battle-doors.  Embrace  your  husband.  At  last  the 
old  man  blesses  you." 

"  Oh,  joy  1"  cried  Julie,  rushing  to  De  Mauprat. 
"  You  live !  You  are  saved !  I  hold  you  in  these 
arms !" 

"  One  moment  makes  a  startling  cure,  Lord 
Cardinal,"  exclaimed  Louis,  looking  with  suspicion 
on  the  sudden  activity  of  Richelieu. 

"Ay,  sire,  for  in  that  moment  the  might  of 
France  passed  into  this  withered  frame." 

"  Mauprat  is  pardoned.  But  Julie, — Eichelieu. 
Leave  me  one  thing  to  love." 

"  If  you  must  love  something,  sire,  love  me." 

At  this  unlooked-for  offer  Louis  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  his  anger  disappearing  before  his 
sense  of  humor.  The  reunited  lovers,  at  a  sign 
from  Richelieu,  took  advantage  of  this  change  of 
feeling  to  kneel  at  his  feet  and  beg  his  grace, 
which  he — somewhat  haughtily — granted,  and 
happiness  descended  on  their  loving  hearts. 

A  few  words  ends  the  story.  Baradas  was  ad- 
judged to  death,  the  others  to  banishment,  while 
Richelieu  regained  all  his  influence  over  the  king. 
And  throughout  their  after  life  there  was  no 
happier  couple  in  France  than  De  Mauprat  and 
his  lovely  wife. 
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BY  TOM  TAYLOR. 


[Ton  TAYLOR  was  born  at  Sunderland,  Eng- 
land, in  1817.  He  studied  at  the  Universities  of 
Glasgow  and  Cambridge,  and  for  two  years  was 
professor  of  English  literature  at  University  Col- 
lege, London.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1845, 
and  afterwards  held  several  positions  under  the 
government. 

At  a  very  early  age  he  showed  a  love  for  dra- 
matic pursuits,  and  from  1846  forward  wrote  con- 
tinuously for  the  stage,  his  original  plays  and 
adaptations  numbering  over  one  hundred  in  all. 
Among  the  best  known  of  these  are  "  Still  Waters 
Run  Deep,"  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  "  The 
Ticket-of-Leave  Man,"  and  "  The  Fool's  Revenge." 

In  the  power  of  producing  a  popular  acting 
play  Taylor  is  surpassed  by  no  dramatist  of  recent 
times,  while,  in  addition  to  this,  his  dramas  are 
of  good  literary  quality,  the  characters  clearly 
drawn,  and  the  dialogue  natural.  Taylor  did 
much  literary  work  aside  from  the  drama,  and  in 
1873  became  editor  of  Punch.  He  died  in  1880. 
"We  have  chosen  for  illustration  the  interesting 
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domestic  drama  "  Still  Waters  Kun  Deep,"  which 
is  likely  long  to  continue  a  favorite  of  the  theatre- 
going  public.] 

The  Mildmays  had  been  a  year  married.  The 
anniversary  of  their  wedding-day  found  them  in 
their  villa  at  Brompton,  in  company  with  Mr. 
Potter  and  Mrs.  Sternhold,  the  father  and  the  aunt 
of  Mrs.  Mildmay,  who  had  kindly  taken  up  their 
residence  with  the  young  couple,  and  as  kindly 
taken  in  charge  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
This  we  may  at  least  say  of  Mrs.  Sternhold,  who 
was  what  is  generally  known  as  "a  superior 
woman,"  and  who  lorded  it  in  the  Mildmay  house- 
hold without  a  word  of  protest  from  husband  and 
wife. 

Mr.  Mildmay,  in  fact,  was  so  mild  and  non- 
assertive  that  the  lady  dictator  of  his  household 
treated  him  with  no  small  degree  of  contempt,  a 
share  of  which  feeling  she  had  instilled  into  his 
wife,  who  had  come  to  look  upon  her  husband  as 
destitute  of  life,  spirit,  and  enthusiasm.  Indeed, 
she  had  grown  so  disenchanted  as  to  open  her 
ears  to  the  love  talk  of  others,  particularly  of  a 
Captain  Hawksley,  a  somewhat  too  frequent  vis- 
itor, in  view  of  his  pronounced  attentions  to  the 
susceptible  young  wife. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  wedding  anniversary, 
the  family  were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room, 
engaged  in  a  conversation  in  which  Mrs.  Stern- 
hold,  as  usual,  took  the  lead,  and  made  her  su- 
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periority  strongly  felt.  Mr.  Mildmay,  in  his  modest 
way,  ventured  to  propose  that  he  and  his  wife 
should  celebrate  their  wedding  anniversary  by  a 
quiet  little  dinner  at  Eichmond.  But  he  was 
quickly  given  to  understand  that  this  would  not  do. 
"  It's  quite  out  of  the  question,  Mr.  Mildmay," 
said  Mrs.  Sternhold,  decidedly.  "I  can't  allow 
Emily  to  go.  I've  issued  invitations  for  a  dinner 
here." 

"  Oh !  have  you  ?  "Well,  I  dare  say  I  sba'n't  be 
missed.  I  shall  probably  dine  at  my  club." 

"  On  the  anniversary  of  your  wedding-day !  I'm 
surprised  you  should  not  see  the  want  of  proper 
feeling,  the  indecency,  I  may  say,  of  such  an 
arrangement!  I  shall  certainly  expect  you  to 
dine  with  us." 

"As  you  please."  Mr.  Mildmay  rose  and 
stretched  himself.  "  "Well,  I  may  as  well  go  and 
earth  up  my  celery." 

"  Is  it  such  a  tax  to  give  us  half  an  hour  of 
your  company  after  dinner  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Stern- 
hold,  reproachfully. 

"  Of  course,  aunt,"  said  the  wife,  "  if  Mr.  Mild- 
may  prefers  his  vegetables  to  our  company,  I 
should  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  detain 
him." 

"  If  you  wish  me  to  stay,  Emily,  you  have  only 
to  say  so,"  he  quietly  remarked. 

"  Oh,  it's  perfectly  indifferent  to  me." 
Mr.  Mildmay,  deeming  this  to  mean  that  it  was 
anything  but  indifferent  to  her,  settled  himself 
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quietly  on  the  sofa ;  while  his  wife,  who  had  just 
declined  to  play  at  his  request,  seated  herself  at 
the  piano  at  her  aunt's  wish,  and  quickly  put  both 
the  gentlemen  to  sleep, — or  seemingly  so.  On 
seeing  this  effect  of  her  music,  Mrs.  Mildmay  rose 
angrily  from  the  instrument,  declaring  that  it  was 
too  provoking  that  he  could  not  stay  awake  even 
through  a  sonata  of  Beethoven. 

"Nonsense,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Sternhold,  reprov- 
ingly. "  It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Mildmay  is  dull, 
— stupid  if  you  like, — but  then  he  has  none  of 
those  ridiculous  pretensions,  which  most  men  set 
up,  to  a  will  of  his  own.  That's  the  great  point. 
You  can  do  what  3~ou  like  with  him,  if  you'll  only 
take  the  trouble." 

"  But  I  hate  taking  trouble !  I  want  a  husband 
to  interest  me,  to  share  my  feelings,  to  invest  life 
with  something  of  poetry  and  romance." 

The  music  being  at  an  end,  Mr.  Mildmay  awoke, 
and  after  stretching  himself  lazily,  said  that  he 
would  go  into  the  garden  to  his  celery  bed.  He 
first,  however,  asked  his  wife  to  pack  him  up  a 
clean  shirt,  as  he  had  to  go  to  Manchester  by 
that  night's  train. 

"  To-night  ?    "Why  you  never  spoke  of  it  I" 

"No.  Why  should  I?  I  will  see  you  again 
before  I  start,"  and  the  easy-going  husband 
lounged  into  the  garden,  where  he  quickly  threw 
his  coat  off  and  went  to  work  energetically  at 
his  celery. 

"  Look  at  him  there !"  exclaimed  the  discon- 
D  7 
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tented  wife.  "  Oh,  what  a  contrast  to  Hawksley !" 
and  with  a  deep  sigh  she  left  the  room. 

After  the  two  had  gone,  Mrs.  Sternhold  aroused 
her  brother,  Mr.  Potter,  and  began  a  business  con- 
versation with  him,  whose  purport,  as  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  our  story,  must  be  here  given. 

On  Emily's  marriage,  her  father  had  settled 
eight  thousand  pounds  on  her  as  dower,  payable 
to  trustees  in  six  months'  time.  This  period  had 
long  elapsed,  yet  not  a  penny  of  the  money  had 
been  paid.  Mr.  Mildmay  had  not  spoken  of  it. 
and  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Potter  and  his 
sister,  such  an  "  innocent,  unsuspecting  lamb  of  a 
man"  that  he  was  not  likely  to.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Mr.  Potter,  acting  under  his  sister's 
advice,  had  invested  one  thousand  pounds  of  the 
money  in  the  Galvanic  Navigation  Company,  a 
concern  managed  and  controlled  by  Captain 
Hawksley.  Twenty  more  shares  in  this  company, 
of  fifty  pounds  each,  were  now  to  be  had,  and 
Mrs.  Sternhold  strongly  advised  her  brother  to 
take  them. 

"The  company  guarantees  eight  per  cent.," 
she  said ;  "  you  can  pay  Mildmay  five,  and  put 
three  per  cent,  into  your  own  pocket  by  the  trans- 
action." 

This  certainly  had  a  promising  look,  as  Mr. 
Potter  acknowledged,  and  though  he  hinted  that 
they  really  knew  very  little  about  the  Galvanic 
Company,  Mrs.  Sternhold  would  not  listen  to  any 
doubta  or  questions. 
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"  I  wonder  what  would  happen,"  she  asked,  "  if 
you  could  once  agree  with  me  on  any  one  subject." 

"  Why,  I'm  sure,  sister,  I  always  do  end  by 
agreeing  with  you." 

"Then  why  not  begin  with  it?"  she  sharply 
retorted.  "It  would  save  so  much  disagreeable 
discussion.  Then  I  may  consider  it  settled  ?  The 
captain  will  be  here  this  evening,  and  you  can 
arrange  the  matter  with  him." 

"Eh!  coming  this  evening?  Well,  well,  he's  a 
very  clever  and  agreeable  fellow ;  but  still  I  should 
be  just  as  well  pleased  not  to  see  him  here  quite 
so  often." 

"  Indeed !     May  I  ask  why  ?" 

"  Oh,  if  you  are  going  to  lose  your  temper, 
sister " 

"  Brother  Potter,  did  you  ever  see  me  lose  my 
temper?" 

The  good  lady  had  lost  her  temper,  decidedly, 
however  little  she  was  willing  to  acknowledge  it. 
But  when  Mr.  Potter  went  on  and  gave  his 
reasons  for  what  he  had  said,  her  anger  was  re- 
placed by  a  different  feeling.  What  he  had  to 
say  was  that  he  mistrusted  Emily's  romantic 
ideas  and  the  captain's  insinuating  attentions. 
He  had  seen  a  sort  of  sentimental  flirtation  be- 
tween them, — meaning  nothing  as  yet, — but — be 
did  not  like  to  let  it  go  on.  This  hesitating  sug- 
gestion appeared  greatly  to  alarm  Mrs.  Sternhold, 
who  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  who  at 
once  rose  to  the  level  of  the  situation,  and  plainly 
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expressed  her  decision  that  that  sort  of  thing 
could  not  go  on  in  that  house. 

"It's  a  great  comfort  I've  such  a  superior 
woman  in  the  house  as  my  sister,"  said  Mr.  Potter 
to  himself,  as  he  left  the  room.  "  She  saves  me  so 
much  trouble  in  making  up  my  mind." 

"  Can  this  be  true,  or  is  it  my  silly  brother's 
fancy  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Sternhold.  "  Ah !  there's 
the  captain's  cab  now!"  She  looked  from  the 
window  as  she  spoke.  "  Ha !  it  is  as  he  said ! 
Emily  joins  him, — she  takes  his  arm, — she  leans 
upon  it  fondly, — he  gathers  a  rose  and  gives  it  to 
her!  They  are  coming  into  the  house.  I  must 
know  more.  I  will  be  satisfied."  With  this  pur- 
pose in  view,  she  withdrew  into  the  .conservatory 
at  the  rear  of  the  room,  and  hid  behind  the  screen 
of  plants. 

A  minute  afterwards  Mrs.  Mildmay  entered  the 
room,  with  the  rose  in  her  hand,  followed  by  Cap- 
tain Hawksley. 

"And  I  am  to  have  nothing  for  my  rose?"  he 
asked,  in  a  tone  of  sentiment. 

"  Your  rose  shall  have  a  glass  of  water  in  my 
dressing-room  to-night,  and  I  promise  you  not  to 
fling  it  away  to-morrow  till  it  is  withered." 

"  Suppose  I  offer  my  heart  on  the  same  terms  ?" 

"  Captain  Hawksley !"  exclaimed  the  kdy,  in- 
dignantly. 

"Forgive  me;  I  forgot  this  was  London,  and 
not  Seville.  Love  has  no  rights  in  this  cold,  for- 
mal England." 
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"Captain  Hawksley,  I  must  not  listen  to  this." 

But  she  did  listen,  lingering  while  he  went  on 
to  say  what  he  would  do  if  this  were  only  Seville. 
If  they  were  but  in  Spain, — in  Seville, — where 
hearts  were  w#rm  and  love  out-spoken,  he  would 
insist  on  her  hearing  an  avowal  of  his  love ;  he 
would  station  himself  under  her  window  at  mid- 
night ;  he  would  enter  the  conservatory  from  the 
garden,  and  from  there  would  seek  her  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  always  sat  up  late 
reading. 

Mrs.  Mildmay,  although  she  knew  that  talk  like 
this  she  should  not  countenance,  stood  listening, 
carried  away  by  her  sentimental  fancy.  She 
grew  more  startled,  however,  as  he  went  on,  for 
he  showed  her  a  duplicate  key  to  the  garden  gate, 
which  he  had  somehow  procured ;  told  her  that 
he  had  no  fear  of  the  dog,  as  it  had  been  a  present 
from  himself;  and,  finally,  bade  her  observe  that 
the  bolt  of  the  door  leading  to  the  conservatory 
had  been  removed. 

"  You  are  mad,  Captain  Hawksley !"  she  replied, 
with  a  forced  laugh.  "  But  I  forget ;  we  are  play- 
ing that  this  is  Seville,  not  Brompton.  Had  we 
not  better  join  papa  and  aunt  in  the  library  ?"  she 
suggested,  with  the  feeling  that  this  was  going 
too  far. 

He  followed  her,  with  a  covert  smile,  and  an 

attempt  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation. 

In  doing  so  he  left  a  barbed  arrow  in  the  heart 

of  the  listener,  for  he  satirically  spoke  of  Mrs. 

7* 
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Sternhold's  efforts  to  hide  her  age  with  rouge. 
They  were  but  fairly  out  of  the  room,  when  the 
lady  thus  wounded  in  her  vanity  broke  from  her 
place  of  hiding,  with  words  that  would  have  made 
the  captain's  ears  sting  had  he  heard  them. 

"  Thank  Heaven.  I  can  master  my  emotions 
till  the  time  comes ;  then  beware,  Captain  Hawks- 
ley  !"  she  bitterly  concluded.  "  You  do  not  know 
the  woman  you  have  trifled  with." 

She  hastily  left  the  room  with  these  words. 
Its  next  inmate  was  Mr.  Mildmay,  who,  finding 
that  he  had  half  an  hour  to  spare  before  train- 
time,  had  concluded  that  he  might  profitably  spend 
his  time  in  finishing  the  painting  of  a  trellis  in  the 
rear  of  the  conservatory.  He  accordingly  took 
off  his  coat,  mounted  a  ladder,  dipped  his  brush 
in  the  paint-pot,  and  went  diligently  to  work. 

Not  many  minutes  elapsed  before  he  had  ob- 
servers at  his  task.  Captain  Hawksley  and  Mr. 
Potter  entered  the  room,  and,  after  looking  at  him 
with  the  contempt  which  superior  individuals  show 
for  the  plodders  of  the  world,  entered  into  a  con- 
versation about  the  Galvanic  Navigation  shares. 
Potter  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  by  telling  Hawks- 
ley  how  he  was  fixed  in  the  matter ;  the  money 
was  justly  Mildmay's,  and  he  must  speak  to  him 
before  investing  it.  This  condition  was  quite 
satisfactory  to  Hawksley,  who  seemed  to  have  no 
doubt  of  Mildmay's  consent. 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,  Mildmay,"  he  called  to  the 
painter.  "  I  have  a  letter  for  you." 
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"  A  letter  for  me  ?"  queried  Mildmay,  turning 
round  on  his  ladder. 

"Yes.  It's  from  Manchester.  I  found  it  at 
the  Union,  as  I  passed." 

"  From  Manchester,  eh  ?  And  you've  taken  the 
trouble  to  bring  it  ?  How  very  kind  of  you." 
He  received  and  dropped  it  carelessly  into  his 
pocket,  and  turned  again  to  his  painting. 

"  Well,  if  ever  I  saw  a  man  so  destitute  of  all 
natural  curiosity!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Potter,  in 
disgust. 

After  some  words  more  Captain  Hawksley  took 
his  leave.  Mrs.  Sternhold,  who  with  Emily  had 
been  in  the  room  during  the  last  few  minutes,  also 
retired,  bidding  Emily  not  to  sit  up  late.  Mr. 
Mildmay  now  came  down  from  the  ladder  and 
put  on  his  coat,  saying  that  it  was  time  to  start 
for  the  train. 

"Oh!  must  you  really  go,  John?"  asked  his 
wife,  pleadingly.  "  Don't  go, — not  to-night  1" 

"  I  must,  my  dear.  I  shall  be  back  to-morrow. 
Why,  what's  the  matter?  Your  eyes  are  full  of 
tears.  Don't  fret,  that's  a  good  girl.  Good- 
night." He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  and 
turned  to  leave. 

Mrs.  Mildmay's  eyes  were  full  of  terror  aa  she 
gazed  at  the  conservatory.  "  He  dare  not !"  she 
murmured,  as  she  hastened  from  the  room,  with 
an  involuntary  shudder. 

Mildmay,  who  stood  hesitating  in  the  door-way, 
looked  at  her  with  a  p'eculiar  expression.  He 
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shook  his  head,  after  a  moment's  observation,  and 
was  about  to  go  on,  when  Mr.  Potter  called  to 
him,  saying  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"  Be  quick,  then.  I'm  in  a  hurry,"  was  the  reply. 

What  Potter  wanted  was  to  say  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  an  admirable  idea  to  invest  another 
thousand  of  Emily's  money  in  those  excellent 
Galvanic  shares.  What  did  Mildmay  think  of  it  ? 

"  I've  not  the  slightest  objection,"  he  replied. 

"You  haven't?" 

"In  fact,  since  you  tell  me  this  speculation  is 
such  a  good  one,  I  should  not  mind  risking  a  trifle 
in  it  myself, — say  six  or  eight  thousand." 

"  Six  or  eight  thousand !"  exclaimed  Potter,  in 
alarm.  "Come,  my  dear  boy,  that's  no  joke. 
It's  not  wise  to  risk  all  one's  eggs  in  one  basket." 

"  But  you  say  the  basket's  a  strong  one." 

"  No  doubt, — no  doubt.  Yet, — as  a  young  mar- 
ried man, — would  not  a  safe  mortgage  at  five  per 
cent. " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Potter,  if  you  think  it  is  a  good 
investment,  why  try  to  dissuade  me  from  it  ?  If 
you  think  it  a  bubble,  why  have  you  put  my 
wife's  money  into  it  ?" 

"  Eh !     Well— but— confound  it !" 

"  Good-night.  Tell  Hawksley  I'll  take  a  couple 
of  hundred  shares,  if  he  can  spare  them.  I'll  call 
at  his  chambers  to-morrow." 

"Good-night,  and  a  pleasant  journey,"  said 
Potter,  leaving  the  room  with  a  very  disturbed 
face. 
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Mildmay  looked  after  him  with  a  peculiar 
smile. 

"Now  for  that  letter,"  he  said.  He  snatched 
it  from  his  pocket,  tore  it  open,  and  read  it 
rapidly.  "  So,  I  need  not  to  go  to  Manchester,  it 
seems.  I  must  see  Gimlet  at  once,  and  tell  him 
of  this  discovery.  It  was  really  very  kind  of 
Captain  Hawksley  to  bring  me  this  letter." 

Mr.  Mildmay's  errand  to  Manchester,  indeed, 
was  for  a  purpose  which  was  likely  to  open  the 
eyes  of  the  members  of  his  household,  and  some 
what  astonish  Captain  Hawksley.  The  Gimlet 
of  whom  he  now  spoke  was  a  detective,  whom  he 
had  engaged  to  ferret  out  a  little  affair  in  which 
Captain  Hawksley  had  a  certain  close  interest. 
Mildmay  met  the  emissary  of  the  law  after  a 
short  ride,  and  communicated  to  him  the  news 
from  Manchester.  He  then  returned  home,  in 
good  time  to  take  part  in  the  domestic  drama 
which  the  gallant  captain  had  so  neatly  arranged. 

Mrs.  Mildmay,  drawn  by  that  fatal  attraction 
which  brings  the  moth  to  the  candle,  had  returned 
to  the  drawing-room  shortly  after  her  husband 
had  left  it.  Her  purpose,  as  she  said  to  herself, 
was  to  see  her  husband  and  confess  to  him  all  her 
folly.  Finding  that  he  had  gone,  she  sank  into  a 
chair,  wildly  vowing  that  she  would  meet  Hawks- 
ley  and  rebuke  him  as  he  deserved,  yet  trembling 
like  a  leaf  at  the  very  thought  of  the  encounter. 

She  was  relieved  from  this  perilous  service  by 
the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Sternhold,  who  was  very 
VOL.  IV— / 
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pale  but  very  resolute,  and  ordered  her  to  her 
bed  as  though  she  were  talking  to  a  school-girl. 
When  Mrs.  Mildmay  resisted  this  command,  her 
aunt  told  her  that  she  knew  of  Captain  Hawks- 
ley's  purpose,  and  that  it  was  her  intention  to 
stay  there  and  give  him  the  reception  he  deserved. 

The  romantic  young  wife  could  not  deny  her 
folly  and  imprudence,  and  was  swept  away  like  a 
leaf  by  the  torrent  of  Mrs.  Sternhold's  indigna- 
tion. She  left  the  room  with  tears  of  remorse, 
while  the  resolute  spinster,  who  was  likely  to 
prove  a  satisfactory  match  for  the  daring  libertine, 
seated  herself  with  the  fixed  expression  of  one  of 
the  fates,  and  awaited  his  coming.  To  save  Mrs. 
Mildmay  was  but  one  of  her  purposes  in  this. 
She  had  another,  which  will  appear  as  we  go  on. 

Two  persons  were,  in  fact,  seeking  the  drawing- 
room  at  that  moment:  Captain  Hawksley,  who 
had  entered  by  way  of  the  garden,  and  was  mak- 
ing a  cautious  progress  through  the  conservatory ; 
and  Mr.  Mildmay,  who  had  just  returned  home, 
and  was  approaching  from  the  other  part  of  the 
house. 

Hawksley  was  the  first  to  enter.  The  room 
was  in  shadow,  and  he  failed  to  recognize  in  the 
person  he  saw  there  the  mature  form  of  Mrs. 
Stern  hold. 

"  Emily !"  he  cried,  springing  towards  her. 

"It  is  not  Emily,"  answered  Mrs.  Sternhold, 
turning  up  the  lamp,  and  facing  him  with  a  stern 
and  indignant  countenance. 
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Mr.  Mildmay,  who  was  just  then  about  to  enter 
the  room  by  another  door,  stopped  suddenly  on 
hearing  this,  blew  out  the  light  he  carried,  and 
drew  back  into  the  shadows  of  the  doorway. 
There  was  evidently  something  going  on  in  which 
he  was  interested, — a  case  in  which  listening  was 
more  of  a  virtue  than  a  fault. 

The  conversation  that  followed,  indeed,  was 
one  of  startling  interest.  Hawksley,  after  his 
first  sensation  of  surprise  and  confusion,  quickly 
recovered  his  usual  assurance  of  manner,  and  met 
the  lady's  reproaches  with  a  satirical  coolness 
that  added  new  bitterness  to  her  indignation. 

It  quickly  appeared,  in  fact,  that  Mrs.  Mild- 
may's  affairs  were  not  the  main  cause  of  the  good 
lady's  indignation.  Captain  Hawksley  appeared 
to  have  made  love  to  her  as  well,  and  jealousy 
added  its  point  to  the  arrows  of  her  wrath. 
Hawksley's  insulting  satire  so  infuriated  her  that 
she  seized  a  paper-knife  and  broke  it  into  frag- 
ments between  her  hands.  She  flung  the  frag- 
ments to  the  floor. 

"Do  you  see  those  pieces?"  she  exclaimed, 
"  Clever  as  you  are  in  villany,  before  a  month  is 
past  I  shall  have  broken  you  as  I  have  broken 
that." 

"  You  positively  alarm  me,"  answered  Hawks- 
ley,  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "  Is  it  possible  I  can 
be  so  brittle  ?" 

"  Listen,  Hawksley ;  because  I  have  been  weak, 
you  have  thought  me  blind.  You  did  not  know 
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that  a  woman  could  love  a  man  without  esteem- 
ing him.  From  the  first  day  I  saw  you  I  have 
known  you.  Your  commission  in  the  army,  your 
services,  your  financial  credit,  are  all  shallow  lies. 
You  are  nothing  ;  you  have  nothing " 

"  By  Jove,  madam "  exclaimed  Hawksley, 

starting  up,  angrily. 

"  Sit  still.  I  have  not  done  yet.  I  say,  I  knew 
you,  and  yet  was  weak  enough  to  love  you.  It 
was  this  that  drew  me  blindly  on  to  serve  your 
ends, — to  give  countenance  to  your  deceptions, — 
credit  to  your  lies.  This  I  have  done  for  you,  and 
thus  I  am  rewarded.  Heaven  is  just;  but  my 
recompense  is  bitter,  very  bitter."  She  broke 
into  passionate  sobs. 

"Don't  cry!"  said  Hawksley,  mockingly. 
"You'll  spoil  your  complexion." 

At  this  insult  Mrs.  Sternhold  sprang  up  in  a 
fury  of  wrath.  She  told  him  that  she  knew  he 
had  no  heart,  but  bade  him  to  remember  that  the 
structure  of  his  fortune  was  but  a  flimsy  one.  If 
she  could  not  reach  him  through  his  feelings,  she 
would  through  his  pocket,  and  dash  his  shadow 
of  a  company  to  the  earth.  To  begin  with,  the 
money  which  he  expected  from  her  brother  to- 
morrow would  not  be  paid.  As  for  that  he  hoped 
to  receive  from  Mr.  Mildmay,  he  should  not  touch 
a  farthing  of  it. 

Captain  Hawksley  listened  to  her  with  a  sar- 
castic smile  on  his  lips.  When  she  had  ended,  he 
quietly  told  her  that  he  was  glad  that  she  had 
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come  down  to  business.  As  for  the  money  which 
the  two  gentlemen  designed  to  invest,  he  advised 
her  not  to  interfere.  If  she  did  he  would  take 
the  opportunity  to  show  her  to  the  world  in  her 
true  colors. 

"  It  is  not  in  your  power.  Who  will  believe 
you  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Allow  me  to  observe  that  I  am  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  no  less  than  thirteen  of  your  letters," 
was  his  reply. 

"  You  have  not  burnt  them,"  cried  Mrs.  Stern- 
hold,  in  alarm,  "  as  you  swore  you  had  done  on 
your  honor?" 

"  My  honor !  How  could  you  trust  THAT  secu- 
rity ?  One  doesn't  burn  such  letters  as  yours." 

"  Alas !  even  I  did  not  know  this  man  1"  Mrs. 
Sternhold  fell  back,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

This  ended  the  scene.  Hawksley  took  his  leave 
after  a  minute  more,  first  telling  her  that  if  the 
money  was  not  forthcoming  to-morrow,  he  would 
take  the  utmost  pleasure  in  publishing  her  letters 
on  the  next  day.  Mrs.  Sternhold,  in  an  agony 
of  fear  and  remorse,  left  the  room  with  tottering 
steps. 

Into  the  room,  thus  left  empty,  Mr.  Mildmay, 
who  had  listened  indignantly,  to  the  conversation, 
stepped  forward. 

"  I  knew  the  fellow  was  a  rascal."  he  said,  in 
his  quiet  way,  "  but  I'd  no  notion  Mrs.  Sternhold 
was  such  a  fool.  When  your  strong-minded 
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woman  does  break  loose,  a  Welsh  river  after  a 
flood  is  a  joke  to  her.  Poor  Emily,  too.  She  has 
had  a  narrow  escape.  Perhaps  I  have  carried  the 
« let-alone'  policy  too  far.  It's  a  capital  rule  in 
political  economy,  but  it  don't  always  work  well 
in  married  life,  I  see.  It  is  quite  time  I  was 
showing  my  hand." 

Thus  ended  this  eventful  day.  The  next  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  Mildmay  wedding,  but  it 
dawned  on  a  greatly  disturbed  family.  Mrs. 
Mildmay  was  not  able  to  leave  her  room.  Mrs. 
Stern  hold  appeared  at  the  breakfast- table  with 
red  eyes  and  palo  cheeks,  and  without  a  vestige 
of  appetite.  Mr.  Potter,  too,  was  uneasy,  for  his 
sister  had  thrown  a  shadow  of  doubt  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  Galvanic  shares.  Mr.  Mildmay 
was  the  only  cool  member  of  the  household.  He 
strolled  down  to  the  table  with  the  most  absolute 
self-possession,  and  calmly  ate  his  breakfast,  lis- 
tening meanwhile  to  Mrs.  Sternhold,  who  had 
determined  to  appeal  to  him,  and  who  hinted 
with  much  circumlocution  that  she  had  been 
insulted,  and  needed  a  defender. 

"  I  see,"  said  Mildmay,  after  forcing  her,  by  as- 
sumed stupidity,  to  express  herself  more  clearly 
than  she  had  wished  to.  "A  lady  has  been  in- 
sulted, and  wishes  me  to  insist  on  gentlemanly 
satisfaction  on  her  account.  But,  madam,  what 
can  you  expect  of  a  man  who  has  no  will  of  his 
own,  as  you  kindly  remarked  to  my  wife  while  I 
was  asleep  on  the  sofa  yesterday  ?" 
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"  I  don't  remember  saying  anything  of  the 
kind,"  said  Mrs.  Sternhold,  much  embar- 
rassed. 

"  Don't  you  ?  I  do.  I  confess,  Mrs.  Sternhold, 
I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  a  man  ought  to 
be  master  in  his  own  house;  but  I  know  that 
isn't  your  notion.  I  have  been  married  a  year, 
and  to-day  I  dare  not  ask  a  friend  home  for  din- 
ner without  getting  leave  beforehand ;  the  ser- 
vants look  to  you  for  orders,  and  to  me  for  wages ; 
you  settle  everything,  and  I  nothing ;  in  short, 
you're  Al,  and  I'm  nobody.  I've  no  objection ; 
only  if  I'm  to  have  no  authority,  I  can't  think  of 
taking  any  responsibility." 

"  You  are  right ;  each  to  his  place,"  answered 
Mrs.  Sternhold,  with  freezing  dignity.  "You 
have  given  up  the  duties  of  head  of  a  family,  but 
I  thought  you  might  still  retain  the  feelings  of  a 
man.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  showing  me 
my  error.  Good-morning,  sir,"  and  she  bowed 
herself  out  of  the  room. 

"  I  hope  she  understood  that,  at  all  events," 
remarked  Mr.  Mildmay,  with  a  quiet  laugh. 

Mr.  Potter,  who  had  kept  out  of  the  way  during 
this  interview,  frightened  off  by  his  sister's  pene- 
trating tones,  now  reappeared. 

"  Well,  Mildmay,"  he  said,  "  it  appears  that  my 
sister  has  changed  her  mind  about  those  shares  of 
Hawksley's." 

"  Has  she  ?  I  haven't.  By  the  way,  have  you 
the  shares  he  sold  you  last  week  ?" 
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"  Yes ;  here  they  are,"  and  Potter  took  out  his 
pocket-book. 

"  If  you  are  in  doubt  about  them,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  take  them  off  your  hands  at  par,  on 
account  of  so  much  of  my  wife's  dower." 

"At  par!  Delighted,  my  dear  boy, — de- 
lighted. But  you're  sure  it's  all  right?" 

"  Oh,  yes !     Let  me  have  them." 

"But  I'd  inquire  about  the  speculation,  if  I 
were  you,  in  the  city, — just  by  way  of  precaution : 
I  would,  indeed.  You're  not  up  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  never  fear  me.  Perhaps,  after  all,  father- 
in-law,  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look."  And  Mild- 
may  walked  confidently  from  the  room. 

"  Poor  lad !  Poor  lad !"  soliloquized  Mr.  Potter, 
gravely.  "  He  thinks  himself  a  devilish  clever 
fellow.  Now  if  he  only  had  a  little  of  my  experi- 
ence !  But  there's  no  taking  the  self-conceit  out 
of  the  young  men  nowadays." 

While  Mildmay  was  quietly  seated  in  the  omni- 
bus, rolling  noisily  up  to  town,  Captain  Hawks- 
ley  sat  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  in  his  office, 
calmly  waiting  for  the  gull  whom  he  fully  ex- 
pected to  make  his  victim  that  morning.  Mr. 
Mildmay's  thousands  were  sadly  needed.  Gal- 
vanic shares  had  received  something  of  a  set-back 
within  the  past  few  days,  and  would  be  much  the 
better  for  a  healing-plaster  of  bank-bills. 

As  the  hours  went  by  and  the  hoped-for  dupe 
failed  to  appear,  the  speculator  grew  somewhat 
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uneasy,  but  this  feeling  vanished  when  the  ser- 
vant entered  and  announced,  "  Mr.  Mildmay." 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Hawksley,  catching  up  a 
pen,  and  becoming  absorbed  in  writing. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  Mildmay  entered.  "  One  gets  so  ab- 
sorbed in  these  cursed  figures.  You'll  allow  me 
to  finish  ?" 

"  Don't  mind  me.     I'm  in  no  hurry." 

"  By  the  way,  if  you'll  look  on  that  table,  you'll 
find  a  plan  of  our  Inexplosive  Galvanic  Boat. 
I'll  be  through  in  a  minute,"  and  he  wrote  on, 
while  Mildmay  appeared  to  be  looking  at  the  plan, 
but  was  really  engaged  in  surveying  the  specu- 
lator and  his  surroundings. 

"  I  had  a  note  this  morning  from  Potter,"  said 
Hawksley,  at  length,  pushing  aside  his  papers. 
"  He  tells  me  you  think  of  taking  shares  in  our 
Galvanics.  Ever  done  much  in  that  sort  of  thing, 
Mr.  Mildmay  ?" 

"  No,  not  yet." 

"  I  fancied  so,  by  your  easy  style  of  talking 
about  getting  shares,  as  if  they  could  be  had  for 
the  asking.  We've  had  a  run  on  them,  I  tell  you. 
There  may  be  a  few  in  the  market  yet.  Another 
week  and  you'd  not  have  had  a  chance.  Suppose, 
though,  before  we  go  further,  I  give  you  some 
brief  idea  of  our  plans." 

"  If  you  would  be  so  kind." 

Mr.  Mildmay  seated  himself,  and  listened  very 
docilely  to  the  captain's  rapid  description  of  the 
8* 
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Galvanic  Boat  project,  said  boats  to  be  run  by 
some  new  motive  power,  the  secret  of  the  com- 
pany, but  far  ahead  of  steam.  As  to  results,  he 
proved  by  a  simple  equation  in  algebra  that  the 
profits  would  be  double  those  of  steamships, — 
assuming  the  costs  to  be  half. 

"Well,  after  your  very  lucid  demonstration," 
remarked  Mildmay,  in  a  tone  of  mild  conviction, 
"  it  seems  your  company  cannot  fail  of  success. 
The  more  shares  a  man  has  the  more  lucky  he 
should  think  himself." 

"  Hooked,  played,  and  landed,"  said  Hawksley 
triumphantly  to  himself.  He  looked  among  his 
papers.  "  I've  mislaid  Potter's  note,  but  he  said 
you  wanted  something  like  two  hundred  shares, 
if  I  remember." 

"  Did  he  ?  Well,  I've  concluded  I  don't  want 
any  at  all." 

"  The  dev — ,"  broke  out  Hawksley,  in  surprise. 
"  Oh  !  I  suppose  you  slept  on  it." 
"  Exactly !     I've  slept  on  it." 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Sternhold's  advice " 

"  Mrs.  Sternhold  knows  nothing  about  it." 
"Well,"  exclaimed  Hawksley,  somewhat  sav- 
agely, "  if  you  don't  want  these  shares,  may  I  ask 
to  what  I  owe  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  this 
morning  ?" 

"  Certainly.  I  had  two  objects  in  coming.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Potter  has  made  over  to  me 
twenty  shares  in  your  company.  Now  as  I  don't 
want  them,  and  there  seems  such  a  rush  for  them 
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in  the  street,  I  suppose  you'll  have  no  objection  to 
take  them  off  my  hands  at  par." 

"Eh!  At  par?  Ha!  ha!  ha!  by  Jove,  that's 
good.  My  dear  Mr.  Mildmay,  I  know  you  for  an 
amiable  man,  a  practised  cultivator  of  celery,  and 
an  adept  at  house-painting,  but  I  really  had  no 
idea  how  great  you  were  at  a  practical  joke." 

"  Very  well.  We'll  drop  the  shares  for  the 
present,  and  come  to  motive  number  two." 

"  I  hope  it  will  prove  as  amusing  as  motive 
number  one." 

"  You  have  in  your  possession  thirteen  letters 
of  Mrs.  Sternhold's.  My  second  motive  was  to  ask 
you  to  give  up  those  letters." 

"  So  I  the  murder's  out.  She  prefers  war,  does 
she  ?"  This  was  said  in  an  aside.  "  As  for  this 

commission  of  Mrs.  Sternhold's "  he  began 

aloud. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  have  no  commission 
from  Mrs.  Sternhold.  She  did  not  tell  me  that 
you  have  those  letters ;  but  I  know  it,  for  all  that." 

"  Do  you  ?  Well,  my  answer  is  that  I  don't 
acknowledge  you  as  an  agent  in  this  affair ;  and 
as  for  the  shares,  it  is  my  business  to  sell  them, 
not  to  buy  them,"  and  Captain  Hawksley  wore  a 
very  determined  look. 

"  I  expected  these  refusals,"  answered  Mildmay, 
quietly;  "so  I  have  taken  measures  to  compel 
you  to  grant  both  demands." 

"  The  devil  you  have !"  The  captain  almost 
sprang  from  his  chair  in  his  surprise.  "  Do  let 
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me  hear  what  they  are.  lam  all  impatience  to 
know  how  you  propose  to  make  Harry  Hawksley 
say  yes,  when  he  has  begun  by  saying  no.  You've 
no  objection  to  smoke  ?" 

"  None  in  the  world." 

Hawksley  lighted  a  cigar,  seated  himself  com- 
fortably in  an  easy-chair,  put  his  feet  on  another 
chair,  and  remarked, — 

"  Now,  my  very  dear  sir,  fire  away." 

Without  giving  the  conversation  that  followed 
in  detail,  we  may  here  say  that  within  five  min- 
utes the  easy-going  speculator  had  quite  changed 
his  attitude  and  his  expression.  Mr.  Mild  may's 
method  of  persuading  him,  indeed,  was  one  of  a 
very  convincing  and  decidedly  alarming  character. 

He  began  by  saying  that,  innocent  as  he  might 
appear,  he  was  not  altogether  a  greenhorn  in 
the  matter  of  handling  shares.  Four  yeai's  ago 
he  had  been  junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Dal- 
rymple  Brothers,  who  dealt  somewhat  largely  in 
goods  of  this  kind.  He  went  on  to  say  that,  on 
one  day,— the  30th  of  April,  1850,— a  bill  had 
been  presented  and  paid  at  the  counters  of  this 
firm,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  a  forgery. 
This  affair  had  been  investigated,  and  the  forged 
bill  traced  by  the  firm  to  a  recently-dismissed 
clerk,  named  Burgess.  Detectives  were  put  on 
his  track,  but  no  trace  of  him  could  be  found,  and 
the  matter  was  allowed  to  subside.  At  the  time 
the  bill  was  paid,  only  one  person  beside  the  clerk 
was  in  the  counting-house, — the  junior  partner. 
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As  this  narration  went  on,  Hawksley's  assumed 
ease  changed  to  a  nervous  uneasiness,  which  grew 
more  and  more  marked.  He  puffed  at  his  cigar 
with  an  effort,  while  an  increasing  pallor  came 
upon  his  face. 

"  May  I  trouble  you  for  a  light  ?"  asked  Mild- 
may,  lighting  his  cigar  at  that  held  in  Hawksley's 
trembling  hand.  "  Only  one  person,  I  say,  saw 
the  face  of  the  person  who  presented  the  bill.  I 
was  that  person.  The  man  who  presented  the 
bill, — Burgess,  as  he  was  then  called, — the  forger, 
— was  you  /" 

This  climax  quite  took  the  starch  out  of  the 
confident  captain.  He  fell  back  limply  in  his 
chair,  pale  and  nerveless.  It  was  only  with  a 
strong  effort  he  recovered,  and  declared  that  all 
this  was  an  infamous  lie,  and  that  he  would  have 
Mildmay's  life  for  the  insult. 

"I  don't  forget  faces,"  answered  Mildmay, 
calmly.  "  I  knew  you  when  you  came  as  a  visi- 
tor to  my  father-in-law's  house,  soon  after  my 
marriage.  I  have  since  then  been  waiting  for  the 
forged  bill,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  one  of  my 
late  partners,  in  South  America.  The  letter  con- 
taining it  came  from  Manchester  yesterday.  You 
were  kind  enough  to  bring  it  to  Brompton  your- 
self, and  so  saved  me  a  night  journey.  The  bill 
is  in  my  pocket.  You  can  have  it  at  my  price, 
but  if  I  go  out  of  this  room  with  it,  it  will  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  nearest  police  magistrate." 

Hawksley,  who  had  listened  like  one  in  torture, 
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now  sprang  suddenly  from  his  chair,  and  aimed  a 
blow  at  his  visitor.  But  he  knew  not  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal.  He  proved  like  a  child  in  Mild- 
may's  hands,  who  caught  his  wrist  in  an  iron  grip, 
and  forced  him  back  into  his  chair. 

"  Don't  try  that  game  again,"  he  said,  sternly. 
"  The  money,  if  you  please." 

Hawksley,  who  now  saw  that  he  was  utterly 
defeated,  tore  open  a  drawer  in  the  table,  took  a 
bundle  of  notes  from  it,  and  surlily  threw  them  to 
his  visitor.  Mildmay  counted  them  and  put  them 
in  his  pocket.  He  then  produced  the  share  cer- 
tificates. 

"  Here  are  your  shares.  Now,  if  you  please, 
the  letters." 

"Here!"  exclaimed  Hawksley,  in  the  tone  of 
a  chained  tiger,  taking  a  bundle  of  letters  from 
the  drawer  and  flinging  them  furiously  on  the 
table. 

"  You'll  excuse  me  counting  them,  too,"  said 
Mildmay,  with  the  same  ease  of  manner  as  before. 
"  That's  a  business  way  I  have.  Thirteen,  exactly. 
Now,  may  I  beg  you  to  put  them  in  an  envelope 
and  seal  them  with  your  own  seal  ?" 

Hawksley  complied  with  this  in  the  same  angry 
fashion. 

"  Very  well.  You  have  kept  your  share  of  the 
compact.  Now  to  keep  mine.  Here  is  the  forged 
bill." 

Mildmay  opened  his  pocket-book  and  produced 
a  folded  paper,  which  Hawksley  eagerly  seized, 
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and  closely  examined.  He  ended  by  burning  it 
at  the  taper  on  the  table. 

"Gone!"  he  said,  in  an  aside.  "He  knows 
nothing  of  the  other." 

With  a  few  cool  words  more  Mildmay  took  his 
leave,  Hawksley  being  restrained  only  by  fear 
from  making  an  assault  upon  him.  He  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  threat  to  insult 
him  the  first  time  they  should  meet  in  company, 
and  force  him  to  fight ;  yet  this  threat  of  war  to 
the  death  did  not  seem  greatly  to  disturb  his  self- 
possessed  antagonist. 

Mrs.  Sternhold,  as  we  have  before  said,  had  in- 
vited a  dinner  party  for  the  occasion  of  the  wed- 
ding anniversary,  Captain  Hawksley  being  in- 
cluded among  those  invited.  Under  the  circum- 
stances that  worthy  gentleman  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  attend,  yet  his  thirst  for  revenge  made 
him  resolve  to  do  so, — it  would  offer  so  excellent 
an  opportunity  for  a  public  insult  to  Mildmay. 

When  the  latter  reached  home,  after  his  inter- 
view with  Hawksley,  he  found  his  wife  busily 
directing  letters  to  their  invited  guests.  It  had 
been  concluded  by  the  ladies  to  put  off  the  dinner 
party,  on  the  plea  of  Mrs.  Sternhold's  serious 
indisposition. 

On  entering,  Mildmay  was  nervously  accosted 
by  his  father-in-law,  who  wished  to  know  why  he 
had  told  him  that  he  had  settled  the  matter  of  the 
shares  with  Mrs.  Sternhold.  That  lady  declared 
she  knew  nothing  about  it.  Mildmay  quietly  re- 
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plied  that  he  could  not  dispose  of  the  shares  till 
he  got  hold  of  them. 

"  Dispose  of  them  ?  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  disposed  of  the  shares  ?" 

"  Why,  yes.  You  told  me  last  night,  you  know, 
that  you  considered  such  speculations  dangerous. 
So,  instead  of  taking  any  new  shares,  I  let  the 
captain  have  the  old  ones." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  has  taken  them  ?"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Sternhold,  in  almost  a  spasm  of 
surprise. 

"  Certainly, — at  par.     Here's  the  money." 

"  And  made  no  difficulty  about  it  ?"  demanded 
Potter,  as  he  eagerly  grasped  his  thousand  pounds. 

"Yes, — a  little.    But  we  got  over  that." 

Mrs.  Sternhold's  astonishment,  by  this  time, 
was  something  overwhelming.  She  happened  to 
know  something  about  Hawksley's  character,  and 
looked  at  Mild  may  as  if  he  had  just  performed  a 
miracle  before  her  eyes.  The  anxious  lady,  con- 
trived, as  soon  as  possible,  to  get  the  others  out 
of  the  room,  and  then  turned  eagerly  to  the  quiet 
gentleman  before  her. 

"  Did  nothing  else  pass  between  you?"  she  asked. 

"  Oh, — yes, — we  did  touch  on  other  matters  I" 

"  But  nothing  of  particular  interest, — nothing 
in  which  any  of  us  were  concerned  ?" 

Mildmay,  without  a  word  of  reply,  took  the 
packet  of  letters  from  his  pocket,  and  laid  them 
on  the  table  before  Mrs.  Sternhold.  That  good 
lady,  with  staring  eyes,  nervously  seized  the 
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package  and  tore  it  open,  feasting  her  vision  on 
its  contents. 

"You  have  saved  my  good  name!"  she  cried, 
gratefully.  "  I  owe  you  more  than  life  itself." 

"You  need  not  count  them,"  said  he,  quietly, 
seeing  that  she  was  about  to  do  so.  "  There  are 
thirteen." 

"Then  you  have  counted  them?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I've  no  notion  what  they're  about. 
He  sealed  them  up,  as  you  see." 

"  John  Mildmay,  you  have  acted  like  a  gentle- 
man. I  can  never  forgive  myself  for  my  conduct 
towards  you.  But  if  a  life  of  gratitude  can 
repay " 

"  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  good  deal  less  than 
that.  I  see  you're  better  already.  Oblige  me  by 
not  putting  off  your  dinner  to-day." 

Mrs.  Sternhold  seized  the  notes  of  declination, 
tore  them  up,  and  threw  them  into  the  waste 
basket. 

"  Do  tell  me  what  has  passed  between  you  and 
this  man,"  she  demanded.  "  By  what  magic  have 
you  tamed  his  insolent  and  pitiless  nature  ?" 

Mildmay,  in  answer,  advised  her  to  let  the  mat- 
ter rest  as  it  was,  and  thank  Heaven  that  she  had 
got  rid  of  a  disreputable  acquaintance.  As  for 
Hawksley,  he  expected  that  he  would  come  to 
dinner,  and  advised  her  to  receive  him  as  usual, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  himself. 

Mrs.  Sternhold  looked  at  the  quiet  speaker  with 
eyes  that  seemed  as  if  they  would  start  from  their 
VOL.  IV.— E  g  9 
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sockets.  Where  was  the  John  Mildmay  of  yes- 
terday? she  asked.  Who  was  this  cool,  self- 
possessed,  resolute  man  that  stood  before  her? 
What  had  transformed  him  ? 

Mildmay  replied  that  there  was  no  transforma- 
tion,— simply  a  change  of  tactics.  His  wife's 
aunt  had  chosen  to  treat  him  without  respect  and 
consideration.  His  wife,  who  had  been  brought 
up  to  think  her  aunt  infallible,  had  followed  her 
lead.  He  had  tried  what  patience,  indulgence, 
and  submission  would  do, — and  found  the  plan  a 
failure. 

"  From  this  hour  I  change  my  tactics,"  he  con- 
cluded. "  From  this  day,  remember,  there's  only 
one  master  in  this  house,  and  his  name  is  John 
Mildmay.  Now,  go  and  dress  for  dinner,"  and 
not  permitting  the  lady  to  answer,  he  politely 
handed  her  to  the  door. 

This  interesting  interview  was  followed  by  one 
with  his  wife,  whom  he  astonished  as  much  as  he 
had  her  aunt.  He  began  by  telling  her  that  he 
had  been  in  the  house  the  night  before  and  over- 
heard all  that  passed  between  Hawksley  and  Mrs. 
Sternhold.  At  this  information  Emily  started  up 
in  an  agony  of  fear  and  reproach,  begging  for- 
giveness for  her  folly.  He  bade  her  be  calm,  tell- 
ing her  that  he  had  well  known  the  fellow's  game, 
and  seen  how  his  romantic  airs  and  cozening 
words  had  fascinated  her.  As  for  himself,  he 
could  not  indulge  in  this  impassioned  warmth,  but 
he  knew  how  to  love 
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"  I've  been  to  blame,"  he  said.  "  I  have  been 
rough,  cold,  and  careless " 

"  No,  no ;  I  have  been  blind.  I  begin  now  to 
see.  But  my  father, — my  aunt, — they  have  also 
been  mistaken  in  you.  Speak  to  her,  as  you  have 
spoken  to  me." 

"  My  dear,  I  don't  love  her  as  I  love  you.  But 
make  yourself  easy, — I  have  spoken  to  her,  and  in 
a  way  she'll  not  soon  forget.  Now  go,  darling, 
and  dry  your  eyes,  and  prepare  to  meet  your 
guests."  He  kissed  her  lovingly. 

"  Oh,  bless  you,  bless  you  for  such  words !  How 
have  I  misjudged  you  !" 

"  Go,  go,  dear.  Remember,  I've  my  eyes  to 
dry  too." 

Not  many  minutes  elapsed  before  the  invited 
guests  began  to  arrive.  Mr.  Potter  was  the  first 
one  ready  to  receive  them.  Soon  afterwards  the 
ladies  appeared ;  and  last  of  all  Mildmay. 

Immediately  afterwards  the  card  of  a  visitor 
was  brought  to  him.  He  directed  that  he  should 
be  shown  in,  and  introduced  him  to  the  guests  as 
Mr.  Maxwell,  from  the  North.  In  reality,  it  was 
Gimlet,  the  detective,  whom  he  had  asked  to  be 
present  for  purposes  of  his  own. 

The  last  guest  to  be  announced  was  Captain 
Hawksley.  This  gentleman  entered  the  room 
in  his  ordinary  free-and-easy  manner,  greeted 
the  others  politely,  hoped  that  Mrs.  Sternhold 
was  better,  and  that  Mrs.  Mildmay  had  not 
caught  cold  sitting  up  last  night  over  her  novel. 
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Then  he  turned  to  Mildmay,  asked  him  if  he  re- 
membered what  he  was  to  expect  if  they  should 
meet  in  company,  and  drew  a  horsewhip  from  his 
pocket. 

Before  he  could  strike,  however,  Mrs.  Sternhold, 
•who  had  watched  him  closely,  seized  his  arm. 

"Stop!"  exclaimed  Mildmay,  sternly.  "This 
is  no  scene  for  ladies.  Mrs.  Sternhold — Emily — 
oblige  me  by  walking  into  the  next  room  for  a 
few  minutes.  Go !  I  insist  on  it." 

He  locked  the  door  after  they  had  obeyed,  and 
then  turned  to  Hawksley,  who  was  explaining  to 
the  others  how  he  had  been  insulted,  and  why  he 
had  taken  this  step  for  redress. 

"  Mr.  Potter,  you  have  pistols  in  the  house," 
said  Mildmay. 

"  Yes,  but  I  won't  allow  any  one  to  use  them. 
They're  out  of  condition, — they're  dangerous." 

"  No  matter ;  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  bring 
them  down.  Here  they  are." 

He  opened  the  box  and  produced  a  brace  of 
pistols.  Hawksley  looked  on  with  revengeful 
satisfaction,  for  he  was  an  excellent  shot,  and 
trusted  to  his  superior  skill.  He  was  not  quite  so 
satisfied,  however,  when  Mildmay  had  ended  his 
remarks.  He  told  the  company  that  he,  as  the 
insulted  party,  had  the  choice  of  weapons  and 
mode  of  fighting,  and  that  while  his  antagonist 
was  a  dead  shot,  he  had  scarcely  ever  fired  a  pis- 
tol. He  therefore  proposed,  as  a  way  to  make 
the  matter  even,  that  only  one  weapon  should  be 
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loaded.  The  two  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
table-cloth,  and  each  to  draw  one  at  risk  and  fire 
across  the  table.  In  that  way  their  chances  would 
be  equal.  This  cold-blooded  proposition  took  the 
starch  out  of  Hawksley's  courage. 

"  Such  a  way  of  fighting  was  never  known  but 
in  a  novel !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  decline  this  un- 
heard-of proceeding." 

"I  expected  as  much,"  answered  Mildmay. 
"  Under  cover  of  a  duel  you  intended  assassi- 
nation, as  these  gentlemen  may  perceive."  He 
unlocked  the  door.  "  Come  in,  ladies  ;  the  storm 
is  passed." 

"  This  bravado  shall  not  serve  your  turn,  sir," 
exclaimed  Hawksley.  "  We  have  not  done  with 
each  other  yet." 

"You  are  right, — we  have  not.  You  have 
declined  my  challenge.  Had  you  challenged 
me,  I  might  have  declined.  No  man,  even  by 
the  code  of  society,  is  bound  to  go  out  with  a 
felon." 

"  A  felon !"  they  all  cried. 

"Just  so,"  answered  Gimlet,  as  he  skilfully 
slipped  a  pair  of  handcuffs  on  Hawksley's  wrists. 
"  Sorry  for  it,  Mr.  Boscawan,  but  I've  been  wait- 
ing for  you  this  long  time." 

"  Boscawan !"  exclaimed  Potter.  "  This  is  Cap- 
tain Hawksley." 

"Alias  Burgess, — alias  Boscawan.    It's   on  a 
charge  of  forgery,  done  four  years  ago, — evidence 
only  completed  last  week." 
9* 
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"You're  done,  my  boy,"  whispered  Hawksley. 
"  The  bill's  destroyed." 

"  One  bill ;  but  not  the  bill.  There're  two  of 
them,  my  good  fellow." 

"Done!"  exclaimed  Hawksley;  "  and  by  that 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing !  Mildmay,  when  I  come 
back  from  this,  I'll  repay  all  I  owe  you  ;  and  at 
compound  interest." 

He  left  the  room  under  Gimlet's  watchful 
charge. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  exclaimed  the  bewil- 
dered Mr.  Potter.  "Jane,  can  you  explain  it? 
You're  the  only  person  that  ever  can  explain 
things  in  this  house." 

"It  means  that  henceforth  Mr.  Mildmay  is  the 
master  of  the  house,"  answered  Mrs.  Sternhold, 
impressively. 

"Oh!  is  that  it?  But— poor  John  Mildmay, 
you  know " 

"  Mr.  Potter,"  said  that  gentleman,  "  there  is  an 
old  proverb,  which  may  relieve  your  surprise.  It 
says,  '  Still  Waters  Eun  Deep.'  Now,  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  dinner  is  getting  cold ;  suppose  we  step 
out." 

And  Mr.  Mildmay  led  the  way,  in  his  old  quiet 
and  undemonstrative  manner. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE. 

BY  DION  BOUCICAULT. 


[THE  highly-prolific  dramatist  from  whom  our 
present  selection  is  taken  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
being  born  in  Dublin  in  1822.  He  was  educated 
in  London,  and  produced  his  first  play,  "  London 
Assurance,"  in  1841,  when  he  was  not  yet  nineteen 
years  old.  This  play,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  able  assistance,  yet  which  was  mainly  his  own 
work,  shows  no  evidence  of  immaturity  of  pow- 
ers, and  is  a  brisk  and  lively  comedy,  with  a  vi- 
vacity that  still  makes  it  a  popular  acting  piece. 
Its  success  determined  the  author's  career.  For 
many  years  afterwards  he  was  exceedingly  active 
as  a  dramatist,  his  adaptations  and  original  plays 
numbering  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty. 
Of  these  the  most  popular  were  his  Irish  plays, 
"  The  Shaugraun,"  "  Arrah-na-Pogue,"  and  "  The 
Colleen  Bawn,"  than  which  no  more  charming 
and  attractive  dramas  of  Irish  life  and  character 
have  ever  been  produced. 

In  addition  to  his  ability  as  a  playwright,  Bou- 
cicault  was  much  admired  as  an  actor,  he  and  his 
wife,  Agnes  Robertson,  having  creditably  sustained 
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the  leading  parts  in  many  of  his  plays.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1853,  and  passed  many 
years  of  his  subsequent  life  in  this  country.  He 
died  in  1890. 

"  London  Assurance,"  whose  story  we  give,  is 
marked  by  that  satirical  power  of  dealing  with 
the  vices  and  frailties  of  society  which  is  a  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  several  of  Boucicault's  earlier 
plays.  The  dialogue  is  fluent  and  witty,  the 
characters  varied,  and  some  of  the  situations  very 
amusing.  The  low-comedy  character,  Mark 
Meddle,  while  very  effective  on  the  stage,  has  so 
little  to  do  with  the  plot,  that  we  have  omitted 
it  from  our  story.] 

Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  an  old  beau,  who  fancies 
himself  able  to  convince  the  world  that  he  is  still 
a  young  one,  has  two  purposes  in  view.  One  is  to 
make  a  second  marriage.  The  other  is  to  prevent 
his  son  Charles,  who  has  reached  years  of  maturity, 
from  discovering  this  inconvenient  fact. 

The  marriage  is  already  provided  for.  The 
destined  bride  is  a  girl  of  eighteen,  the  niece  of 
his  old  friend  Max  Harkaway,  of  Oak  Hull,  Glou- 
cestershire. In  Sir  Harcourt's  earlier  life  he  had 
been  extravagant,  and  had  heavily  mortgaged  his 
estate  to  Grace  Harkaway's  father.  This  gentle- 
man, who  ardently  desired  to  unite  the  two  es- 
tates, which  adjoined  each  other,  had  provided  in 
his  will  that  if  his  daughter  should  marry  Sir 
Harcourt,  the  mortgages  and  property  were  to 
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constitute  her  dowry.  But  if  she  refused  to 
many  him,  Sir  Harcourt's  heir  was  to  inherit 
them  both. 

At  the  date  of  the  opening  of  our  story,  Sir  Har- 
court  had,  as  we  have  said,  a  double  duty  to  per- 
form ;  to  unite  his  artistically-concealed  age  to 
blooming  youth  in  the  person  of  Grace  Harka- 
way,  and  to  hinder  his  son  from  passing  the 
boundaries  of  childhood  in  thought  and  experi- 
ence. Unfortunately  for  the  latter  design,  Charles 
Courtly  had  already  crossed  the  Eubicon  which 
his  father  had  fixed  for  him.  Instead  of  being  a 
studious  recluse,  he  was  really  a  roistering  young 
prodigal,  well  learned  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
his  escapades  being  concealed  from  his  father  by 
the  art  of  his  servant  Cool,  a  valet  of  infinite 
talent  in  the  art  of  modifying  the  truth. 

On  the  morning  on  which  we  first  make  the 
acquaintance  of  these  personages,  Charles  Courtly, 
who  has  been  having  "  a  night  of  it,"  returns 
home  drunk,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dazzle,  a  prom- 
inent example  of  London  assurance,  whom  he  has 
met  during  his  night's  carouse.  Cool,  who  has 
been  watching  for  him  to  prevent  discovery  by 
his  father,  has  no  small  difficulty  in  getting  the 
intoxicated  young  profligate  into  his  room  before 
Sir  Harcouri's  entrance. 

He  has  but  fairly  succeeded  when  the  deceived 
father  makes  his  appearance,  dressed  in  an  elegant 
dressing-gown  and  wearing  a  handsome  Greek 
skull  cap  and  tassels. 
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"  Where  is  my  boy,  Cool  ?"  he  asks.  "  Where 
is  Charles  ?" 

"  He  has  gone  out  to  take  a  walk,  Sir  Harcourt," 
answers  the  servant,  unblushingly. 

"  Poor  boy !  He  is  a  perfect  child  in  heart, 
Cool ;  the  simplicity  and  verdure  of  boyhood, 
kept  fresh  and  unsullied  by  any  contact  with 
society.  At  what  time  was  he  in  bed  last  night  ?" 

"  Half-past  nine,  Sir  Harcourt." 

"Half-past  nine!  Beautiful!  Eeposing  in 
cherub  slumbers,  while  all  around  him  teems  with 
drinking  and  debauchery.  Primitive  sweetness 
of  nature!  No  pilot-coated  brawling  in  him, 
Cool." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Harcourt !" 

"  No  cigar-smoking " 

"  Faints  at  the  smell  of  one." 

"  No  brandy  and  water  bibbing " 

"  Doesn't  know  the  taste  of  anything  stronger 
than  barley-water." 

"  No  night  parading " 

"  Never  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve,  except 
at  noon." 

"  In  fact,  he  is  my  son,  and  became  a  gentleman 
by  right  of  paternity, — he  inherited  my  manners." 

Sir  Harcourt,  having  thus  settled  his  mind  to 
his  own  satisfaction  concerning  his  son,  proceeded 
to  say  that  he  expected  his  old  friend  Squire 
Harkaway  that  morning,  and  would  set  out  with 
him  without  delay  for  Oak  Hall.  The  lovely 
Grace  had  shown  the  good  taste  to  consent  to  the 
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marriage,  and  the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed 
at  once.  He  bade  Cool,  therefore,  to  make  imme- 
diate preparations  for  the  journey. 

Squire  Harkaway  had,  in  fact,  readied  town 
the  night  before,  and,  having  the  country  habit 
of  early  visiting,  entered  while  they  were  speak- 
ing, greeting  Sir  Harcourt  with  cheery  good  will. 
A  lively  conversation  ensued  between  the  two 
old  friends,  only  broken  by  the  little  indiscretion 
of  the  squire's  complimenting  the  baronet  on 
looking  very  young  for  sixty-three,  and  remark- 
ing that  Charles  must  be  at  least  five-and-twenty. 
Sir  Harcourt,  in  reply,  vowed  that  he  has  just 
turned  forty,  and  that  his  son  was  not  twenty, 
and  was  a  studious,  sober  boy,  not  yet  fit  to  enter 
society. 

This  said,  the  baronet  excused  himself,  on  the 
plea  that  he  must  attend  to  the  important  busi- 
ness of  dressing ;  leaving  his  friend  to  amuse 
himself  as  he  chose  in  the  interval. 

The  interval  proved  to  be  a  lucky  one  for 
Dazzle,  who  was  one  of  those  free  lances  of  for- 
tune who  are  always  open  for  chances.  His  only 
capital  in  life  was  his  assurance,  but  this  had  car- 
ried him  through  numberless  awkward  situations, 
enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  greater  load  of  debt 
than  he  was  ever  likely  to  pay,  and  on  the  pre- 
vious night  had  thrown  him  into  Charles  Courtly's 
company  when  that  young  gentleman  was  much 
too  full  of  wine  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Dazzle  entered  the  room  while  the  squire  was 
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gazing  vacantly  at  the  furniture,  and  was  mis- 
taken by  him  for  Charles  himself. 

"So  this  is  the  boy"  said  Max,  in  an  aside. 
"How  are  you?  Your  father  has  just  left 
me." 

"  The  devil  he  has !  He  has  been  dead  these 
ten  years,"  was  Dazzle's  mental  reply.  "  Excuse 
me.  sir,  I  am  not  Mr.  Courtly." 

"  I  beg  pardon, — a  friend,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Oh,  a  most  intimate  friend ;  distantly  related 
to  the  family ;  one  of  my  ancestors  married  one 
of  his. — Adam  and  Eve,"  he  concluded  to  himself. 

"  Are  you  on  a  visit  here  ?" 

"  Yes ;  oh,  yes. — A  short  one,  I'm  afraid,"  in  an 
aside  remark. 

"  This  appears  a  dashing  sort  of  fellow,"  said 
Max  to  himself.  "  As  he  is  a  friend  of  Sir  Har- 
court,  I'll  invite  him  to  the  wedding. — Sir,  if  you 
are  not  otherwise  engaged,  I  shall  feel  honored  by 
your  company  at  my  house,  Oak  Hall,  Gloucester- 
shire." 

"  Your  name  is " 

"  Harkaway — Max  Harkaway." 

Nothing  could  have  better  suited  Dazzle's  in- 
clinations, and  after  a  very  slight  show  of  hesita- 
tion he  invited  himself  to  stay  an  indefinite  time 
at  Oak  Hall,  till  its  shooting  and  hunting  were  at 
an  end  and  its  wine-cellar  exhausted.  All  this 
was  said  in  so  lively  a  humor  that  Max  was 
delighted  with  him. 

"It  mustn't  be  a  flying  visit,"  he  said. 
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"I  despise  the  word, — I'll  stop  a  month  with 
you." 

"  Or  a  year  or  two." 

"  I'll  live  and  die  with  you." 

Squire  Harkaway  would  scarcely  have  been  so 
pressing  in  his  invitation  had  he  been  present  at 
an  interview,  which  took  place  a  short  time  after- 
wards, between  Charles  Courtly  and  Dazzle. 
Charles,  who  had  now  become  sobered,  used 
little  ceremony  in  dismissing  the  unknown  com- 
panion of  his  drunken  carouse,  and  bade  a 
servant  to  show  him  the  door.  But  Eichard 
Dazzle  was  not  of  the  sort  to  be  got  rid  of  so 
easily. 

"  That's  what  you  call  gratitude,  I  suppose,"  he 
said.  "  That's  my  reward  for  bringing  you  safely 
home,  and  keeping  you  out  of  the  clutches  of  the 
watchman.  Now,  sir,  to  show  you  how  far  I  am 
from  petty  malice,  /  give  you  an  invitation  to  my 
country  house ;  to  remain  as  long  as  you  please." 

"  Your  house !" 

"  Oak  Hall,  Gloucestershire, — fine  old  place.  It 
nominally  belongs  to  my  old  friend  and  relation, 
Max  Harkaway ;  but  I'm  privileged.  Capital  old 
fellow.  Say,  shall  we  be  honored  ?" 

"Sir,  permit  me  to  hesitate  a  moment,"  an- 
swered Charles,  who  was  greatly  taken  aback  by 
this  invitation. 

He  had  some  reason  to  consider  it  favorably. 
He  had  managed  to  get  so  deeply  in  debt  that 
tradesmen  and  Jews  were  daily  dunning  him, 
10 
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while  it  took  all  Cool's  address  to  keep  them  from 
discovery  by  his  father.  Oae  of  these — Mr.  Solo- 
mon Isaacs — was  in  the  house  at  that  moment, 
and  had  told  Cool  that  he  would  not  leave  till  he 
had  arrested  the  young  spendthrift. 

This  settled  Charles.  He  accepted  Dazzle's  in- 
vitation with  a  strong  display  of  thankfulness, 
and  the  worthy  pair  slipped  hastily  off,  through 
the  stables,  leaving  Cool  to  present  their  respects 
to  Mr.  Isaacs,  and  express  their  sorrow  to  have 
been  prevented  from  seeing  him. 

"  We'll  send  him  up  some  game,"  said  Dazzle. 

"Don't  let  my  father  see  him,"  said  Charles  to 
Cool,  and  the  new  associates  were  gone,  leaving 
the  money-lender  in  the  lurch. 

The  scene  of  our  story  now  shifts  to  Oak  Hall, 
to  which  locality  four  persons  were  progressing  at 
full  stage-coach  speed, — Charles  Courtly  and  his 
new  friend  Dazzle,  and  Max  Harkaway  and  his 
old  friend  Sir  Harcourt. 

On  the  lawn  before  the  mansion  Grace  awaited 
the  arrival  of  her  uncle,  whom  she  expected  every 
moment.  In  his  letter  announcing  his  early 
arrival,  he  had  requested  her  to  prepare  a  room 
for  a  Mr.  Dazzle,  whom  he  had  invited  to  visit 
him.  This  she  had  done,  and  none  too  soon,  for 
Dazzle  and  Charles  Courtly  arrived  with  unlooked- 
for  promptness. 

They  made  their  appearance  while  she  was 
conversing  with  her  maid  Pert,  whom  she  informed, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  sarcasm,  that  she  was  quite  con- 
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tent  to  marry  an  old  man,  since  she  cared  nothing 
for  any  young  one. 

"  A  young  husband,"  she  said,  "  might  be  look- 
ing for  affection,  and  the  like  nonsense,  which  it 
would  be  deceit  in  me  to  render.  Love  is  a  pleas- 
ant scape-goat  for  a  little  epidemic  madness.  I 
must  have  been  inoculated  in  my  infancy,  for  the 
infection  passes  over  poor  me  in  contempt." 

The  sarcastic  young  lady  was  destined  to  have 
her  philosophy  of  life  somewhat  disturbed  before 
that  day  was  at  an  end.  About  the  first  thing 
which  Charles  Courtly  saw  on  alighting  at  Oak 
Hall  was  the  attractive  figure  of  Grace  Harka- 
way,  charmingly  framed  in  the  shrubbery ;  and 
for  the  next  hour  he  had  no  eyes  for  any  person 
or  thing  besides. 

Dazzle  lost  no  time  in  introducing  himself,  and 
in  presenting  his  companion,  to  whom  he  gave 
the  name  of  Mr.  Augustus  Hamilton.  He  then 
invited  himself  to  the  lunch-room,  while  a  lively 
chat  ensued  between  Charles  and  his  fair  hostess, 
in  which  the  young  Londoner  quickly  found  that 
the  compliments  which  passed  current  in  the 
metropolis  were  but  base  coin  to  the  rural  beauty. 
She  gave  him  to  understand  that  she  was  about 
to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
strongly  recommended  for  the  situation  of  hus- 
band. She  had  never  seen  him,  but  that  did  not 
matter ;  it  was  a  mere  question  of  barter ;  as  for 
love,  she  considered  it  an  amusing  mania,  fit  only 
to  be  laughed  at. 
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Their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  squire  had  arrived,  and  a 
gentleman  with  him,  whom  Grace  at  once  guessed 
must  be  her  intended  husband.  She  hastened 
away  to  greet  her  uncle,  leaving  her  new  ac- 
quaintance in  a  state  of  mind  which  he  had  never 
experienced  before,  and  whose  true  significance 
he  was  far  from  understanding. 

The  arrival  of  Max  and  Sir  Harcourt  took  place 
at  a  rattling  pace,  the  carriage  dashing  up  to  the 
door  at  the  best  speed  of  the  squire's  choicest 
pair  of  roadsters.  Sir  Harcourt,  who  was  not 
used  to  this  style  of  travelling,  was  sadly  shaken 
up,  and  it  needed  all  the  art  of  Cool  to  restore  him 
his  youth  and  equanimity. 

What  little  spirit  he  had  left  was  expended  in 
a  desire  to  see  his  intended  wife,  whom  Max 
praised  as,  "  with  the  exception  of  my  bay  mare, 
Kitty,  the  handsomest  thing  in  the  country." 

"  Don't  compare  her  to  a  horse,"  cried  Sir  Har- 
court. . 

"  Well,  I  wouldn't,  but  she's  almost  as  fine  a 
creature." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Grace  entered,  and 
greeted  her  uncle  with  a  display  of  affection  that 
strongly  interested  Sir  Harcourt. 

"  Ahem  !  may  I  be  permitted  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Of  course  you  may.  There,  Grace,  is  Sir  Har- 
court, your  husband  that  is  to  be.  Go  to  him,  girl." 

Grace  made  a  dutiful  courtesy,  and  walked 
aside  in  respectful  conversation  with  Sir  Harcourt. 
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Meanwhile,  Dazzle  made  his  appearance,  quickly 
followed  by  Charles.  He  greeted  the  squire  with 
all  his  native  assurance,  declared  that  he  was  in 
raptures  with  his  place,  and  turned  to  Charles. 

"  Permit  me  to  introduce  my  friend,  Augustus 
Hamilton,"  he  said.  "  Capital  fellow !  Drinks  like 
a  sieve,  and  rides  like  a  thunder-storm." 

"  Sir,  I'm  devilish  glad  to  see  you,"  answered 
Max,  heartily.  "  Sir  Harcourt,  permit  me  to  in- 
troduce to  you "  He  looked  around  for  Sir 

Harcourt,  who  had  walked  some  steps  away  with 
Grace.     The  squire  hastened  after  him. 

"  The  devil !"  exclaimed  Charles,  startled  by  the 
sight  of  his  father. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  asked  Dazzle. 

"  Why,  that  is  my  governor,  by  Jupiter !" 

"  What,  old  whiskers !  you  don't  say  so  ?" 

"  It  is.     What's  to  be  done  now  ?" 

There  was  no  time  to  decide  on  anything,  for 
Max  was  already  approaching  with  Sir  Harcourt, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  face  the  music. 

"Mr.  Hamilton,  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,"  said 
Max ;  "  Sir  Harcourt  Courtly,  Mr.  Hamilton." 

"  Hamilton !"  cried  Sir  Harcourt.  "  Good 
gracious !  Why,  Charles,  is  it  possible  ?  Why, 
Max,  that's  my  son  I" 

"  Your  son  ?"  exclaimed  Max. 

"Your  son?"  repeated  Grace.  "Have  you  a 
son  as  old  as  that  gentleman  ?" 

"  No — that  is — a — yes, — not  by  twenty  years, 

— a Charles,  why  don't  you  answer  me  ?" 

VOL.  IV.— h  10* 
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"What  shall  I  say?"  Charles  whispered  to 
Dazzle. 

"  Deny  your  identity,"  was  the  whispered  reply. 

"  Capital !     I  will." 

"  How  came  you  down  here,  sir  ?"  asked  Sir 
Harcourt. 

"  By  one  of  Newman's  best  fours, — in  twelve 
hours  and  a  quarter." 

"  Isn't  your  name  Charles  Courtly?" 

"  Not  to  my  knowledge." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  usually 
called  Hamilton  ?" 

"Lamentable  fact, — and  quite  correct." 

"  Cool,  is  that  my  son  ?"  queried  Sir  Harcourt, 
who  was  quite  taken  aback  by  this  assurance. 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  unblushing  valet.  "  It 
is  not  Mr.  Charles, — but  it  is  very  like  him." 

"  I  cannot  understand  this,"  said  the  astonished 
baronet,  walking  aside  in  a  maze. 

"  I  think  I  can,"  said  Grace  to  herself. 

"  Give  him  a  touch  of  the  indignant,"  suggested 
the  ready-witted  Dazzle,  in  a  whisper,  to  Charles. 

This  suggestion  was  instantly  accepted  by  the 
graceless  young  rogue,  who  felt  that  the  moment 
was  a  critical  one.  He  walked  with  a  swagger  to 
Sir  Harcourt,  and  said, — 

"Allow  me  to  say,  Sir  What-d'ye-call-'em 
Hartly " 

"  Hartly,  sir  1"  cried  the  baronet,  in  indignation. 
"  Courtly,  sir !  Courtly  !" 

"Well,   Hartly,   or  Court-heart,   or  whatever 
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your  name  may  be,  I  say  your  conduct 

a ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  this 

lady,  I  should  feel  inclined — to — to " 

This  swagger  quite  convinced  Sir  Harcourt  of 
his  error.  His  son  Charles  was  quite  incapable  of 
such  a  tone  as  that.  He  must  surely  be  mistaken, 
and  hastened  to  apologize. 

"  Sir,  your  likeness  to  my  son  Charles  is  so  as- 
tonishing that  it,  for  a  moment, — the  equilibrium 
of  my  etiquette — 'pon  my  life,  I — permit  me  to 
request  your  pardon." 

The  strained  situation  was  happily  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  call  to  luncheon,  for  which  the 
travellers  were  quite  prepared,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Harcourt,  whose  appetite  had  been  sadly 
spoiled  by  the  astounding  event  which  had  just 
occurred. 

By  the  time  that  the  dinner-hour  arrived  Sir 
Harcourt's  appetite  had  rather  deteriorated  than 
improved.  In  the  interval  Charles  had  become 
so  intimate  with  Grace  that  the  baronet's  jealousy 
was  aroused.  He  told  Max  that  he  had  been  im- 
posed upon  by  a  pair  of  adventurers,  vowed  that 
he  had  never  seen  Dazzle  before,  and  advised  him 
to  dismiss  his  disreputable  guests.  He  had  written 
to  town  for  his  son  Charles,  he  said,  for  the  as- 
tonishing likeness  of  this  scapegrace  of  a  Hamil- 
ton to  his  demure  boy  had  quite  bewildered  him. 

Charles,  meanwhile,  was  playing  chess  with 
Grace,  and  making  love  with  his  eyes  with  every 
move  of  his  pawns.  Sir  Harcourt,  uneasy  at  the 
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intimacy,  sought  to  interrupt  them,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Dazzle,  who  challenged  him  to  billiards, 
to  a  shooting-match,  or  anything  on  which  he  felt 
disposed  to  lay  a  wager. 

"  Sir,  I  never  gamble,"  said  Sir  Harcourt, 
haughtily. 

"You  don't?"  exclaimed  Dazzle.  "I'll  teach 
you!  Easiest  thing  in  life;  you  have  every 
requisite ;  good  temper " 

"  I  have  not,  sir,"  cried  the  angry  baronet. 

"Here,  all  of  you,  look!"  exclaimed  Max,  at 
that  moment.  "  Here  is  Lady  Gay  Spanker  com- 
ing across  the  lawn  at  a  hand-gallop." 

"  Bless  me  !"  cried  Sir  Harcourt,  looking  from  a 
window,  "the  horse  is  running  away!" 

"  See  how  she  takes  that  fence !  there's  a  seat !" 
declared  Max,  enthusiastically. 

As  to  who  Lady  Gay  was,  Grace  lost  no  time 
in  acquainting  the  guests.  She  was  her  cousin 
and  dearest  friend,  she  said ;  in  character,  em- 
bodied glee ;  in  society,  the  spirit  of  merriment ; 
in  the  hunting  field,  the  life  of  sport ;  in  every 
situation,  the  emblem  of  untamed  gayety. 

The  dashing  equestrienne  seemed  disposed  to 
live  up  to  the  character  thus  given  of  her,  for  she 
entered  the  room  like  a  breeze,  kissed  Grace 
heartily  and  Max  more  heartily,  and  took  less 
than  a  minute  to  know  everybody,  and  to  give  all 
present  a  taste  of  her  quality.  In  particular  did 
she  become  enthusiastic  when  the  subject  of  hunt- 
ing was  broached,  declaring  that  man  was  formed 
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to  fit  a  horse,  that  hedges  and  ditches  were  created 
for  leaps,  and  that  foxes  were  one  of  the  most 
blessed  dispensations  of  a  benign  Providence. 

"  You  should  have  been  here  a  month  ago,  Sir 
Harcourt,"  declared  Max.  "  You  would  have 
witnessed  the  most  glorious  run ;  a  steeple-chase 
which  I  intended  to  win,  and  should  have,  but 
for  Gay,  hero.  How  did  my  filly  behave  herself, 
Gay  ?" 

"  Gloriously,  Max  !  gloriously !"  cried  Lady  Gay, 
in  enthusiasm.  "  There  were  sixteen  horses  in  the 
field,  all  mettle  to  the  bone ;  the  start  was  a  pict- 
ure,— away  we  went  in  a  cloud, — pell-mell — 
helter-skelter, — the  fools  first,  as  usual,  using 
themselves  up.  We  soon  passed  them, — first  your 
Kitty,  then  my  Bluesbin,  and  Craven's  colt  last. 
Then  came  the  tug:  Kitty  skimmed  the  walls, — 
Blueskin  flew  over  the  fences, — the  colt  neck  and 
neck,  and  half  a  mile  to  run, — at  last  the  colt 
baulked  a  leap  and  went  wild.  Kitty  and  I  had 
it  all  to  ourselves ;  she  was  three  lengths  ahead 
as  we  breasted  the  last  wall,  six  feet,  if  an  inch, 
and  a  ditch  on  the  other  side.  Now  for  the  first 
time  I  gave  Blueskin  his  head,  ha!  hal  Away 
he  flew  like  a  thunderbolt, — over  went  the  filly, — 
I  over  the  same  spot,  leaving  Kitty  in  the  ditch, 
— walked  the  steeple,  eight  miles  in  thirty  min- 
utes, and  scarcely  turned  a  hair." 

The  spirit  with  which  this  lively  description 
was  acted  out  electrified  the  hearers,  and  its  con- 
clusion was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  "  Bravo !" 
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The  ardent  speaker  soon  followed  with  no  less 
vivid  a  picture  of  the  hunting-field,  declaring  that, 
when  the  chase  was  up  and  away, — 

"  Time  then  appears  as  young  as  love,  and 
plumes  as  swift  a  wing.  Away  we  go !  The 
earth  flies  back  to  aid  our  course  !  Horse,  man, 
hound,  earth,  heaven! — all — all — one  piece  of 
glowing  ecstasy !  Then  I  love  the  world,  myself, 
and  every  living  thing, — my  jocund  soul  cries  out 
for  very  glee,  as  if  it  could  wish  that  all  creation 
had  but  one  mouth,  that  I  might  kiss  it." 

"  I  wish  I  were  the  mouth,"  said  Sir  Harcourt 
to  himself,  half  in  love  with  the  ardent  huntress. 

"But,  Gay,  where  is  your  husband?"  asked 
Max.  "  Where  is  Adolphus  ?" 

"Bless  me!"  she  answered.  "Where  is  my 
Dolly  ?" 

"  You  are  married,  then  ?"  asked  Sir  Harcourt. 

"  I  have  a  husband  somewhere,  though  I  can't 
find  him  just  now.  Dolly,  dear  I" 

Mr.  Spanker,  who  was  the  very  reverse  of  his 
rattling  wife, — a  small,  retiring,  shame-faced  in- 
dividual,— entered  at  this  summons. 

"  Here  I  am, — did  you  call  me,  Gay?" 

"  Permit  me  to  introduce  you  to  Sir  Harcourt 
Courtly,"  said  Max. 

"  How  d'ye  do  ?"  said  Spanker,  in  nervous  hesi- 
tation. "  I— ah— urn !" 

He  stammered  on  till  Gay  came  to  his  relief, 
and  prompted  an  answer,  which  he  delivered  very 
haltingly. 
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"  What  an  ill-assorted  pair,"  said  Sir  Harcourt, 
after  the  ladies  had  retired  to  dress  for  dinner. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  answered  Max.  "  She  married 
him  for  freedom,  and  she  has  it ;  he  married  her 
for  protection,  and  he  has  it." 

"  How  he  ever  summoned  courage  to  propose  to 
her,  I  can't  guess." 

"  Bless  you,  he  never  did !  She  proposed  to 
him.  She  says  he  would  if  he  could  ;  but  as  he 
couldn't,  she  did  it  for  him." 

Max  now  advised  Sir  Harcourt  that  it  was  time 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  they  left  the  room  together. 
Charles  and  Dazzle  remaining  behind.  As  they 
stood  there,  Cool  slipped  in  through  the  window. 
He  had  been  waiting  his  chance,  to  inform  Charles 

O  ' 

that  his  father  had  written  to  town  for  him,  and 
expected  him  down  the  next  evening.  This  was 
very  unwelcome  news  for  the  young  gentleman, 
as  it  promised  to  interfere  with  his  opportunity 
of  pressing  his  suit  with  Grace  Harkaway. 

"  What  if  I  can  prevent  her  marriage  with  your 
governor?"  queried  Dazzle. 

"Impossible." 

"  Not  at  all.  He  is  pluming  himself  for  the 
conquest  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker.  It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  make  him  believe  she  is  taken  with  his 
manly  graces.  And  if  she  would  join  in  the 
plan " 

"  I  see  it  all ! '  cried  Charles,  eagerly.  "  Do  you 
think  she  would  ?" 

"  I  mistake  my  game  if  she  would  not.    Here 
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comes  your  father  now.     Retire,  and  watch  how 
I  open  the  campaign." 

The  cunning  fellow  approached  Sir  Harcourt, 
who  entered  at  that  moment,  and,  with  an  air  of 
great  secrecy,  told  him  that  he  was  compelled  to 
request  him  to  shun  the  society  of  Lady  Gay 
Spanker,  whom  he  claimed  to  be  distantly  related 
to  himself. 

"  Why,  hang  it,  sir,"  cried  Sir  Harcourt,  "  you 
appear  to  be  related  to  every  family  in  Great 
Britain." 

"  A  good  many  of  the  nobility  claim  me  as  a 
connection,"  answered  Dazzle.  "  But,  to  return, 
— she  is  much  struck  with  your  address.  Evi- 
dently she  laid  herself  out  for  display " 

"Ha!  you  surprise  me!" 
"  To  entangle  you." 
"  Ha !  ha !  why  it  did  appear  like  it." 
"  You  will  spare  her  for  my  sake,"  continued 
Dazzle.     "  If  disgrace  should  come  upon  my  rela- 
tives, the  Spankers,  I  could  never  hold  up  my 
head  again." 

Sir  Harcourt  was  greatly  gratified  to  learn  of 
his  easy  conquest.  He  now  perceived,  for  the 
first  time,  that  Dazzle  was  a  gentleman  ;  but  was 
still  anxious  to  know  how  he  came  to  meet  Mr. 
Harkaway  in  his  house  in  Belgrave  Square. 

Dazzle  replied  that  he  had  an  acceptance  of  his 
son  for  one  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  loaned 
him  to  pay  a  debt  for  an  unfortunate  man,  with 
fifteen  children  and  an  indefinite  number  of  wives. 
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When  Sir  Harcourt  had  the  hundred  conven- 
ient  

"  Oh,  follow  me  to  ray  room,  and  if  you  have 
the  document,  it  will  be  happiness  to  me  to  pay 
it.  Poor  Charles !  good  heart !" 

"  Bring  your  splendid  heart  here  and  write  me 
the  bill,"  cried  Dazzle  to  Charles,  after  Sir  Har- 
court had  left  the  room.  "It  is  your  duty  to  re- 
lease the  unfortunate  man  and  his  large  family 
from  jail." 

Charles,  after  some  demur,  did  as  requested,  and 
Dazzle  went  to  collect  the  reward  of  his  cunning 
and  assurance.  During  his  absence  an  interesting 
scene  took  place.  Grace  Harkaway  entered  the 
room,  in  a  very  different  frame  of  mind  from  that 
in  which  she  had  first  presented  herself.  She  no 
longer  felt  like  railing  at  love  ;  she  shuddered  now 
at  the  thought  of  marriage  with  Sir  Harcourt ; 
and  she  sincerely  wished  that  she  had  never  seen 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

She  was,  in  short,  in  a  state  of  mind  highly 
favorable  to  her  young  suitor,  who  accosted  her 
in  an  embarrassed  manner,  but  soon  gained  assur- 
ance enough  to  pour  out  his  tale  of  love.  Grace, 
who  was  at  first  as  embarrassed  as  he,  found  her- 
self listening  to  his  ardent  avowal  with  no  unwill- 
ing ears. 

Not  to  intrude  too  deeply  upon  their  confidence, 

it  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  a  few  minutes  the 

loving  swain  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  in  a 

few  minutes  more  had  clasped  her  in  his  arms, 

F  11 
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and  was  kissing  her  in  happy  oblivion  of  his 
father's  prior  claim. 

At  this  critical  moment  fate  sent  Lady  Gay 
Spanker  into  the  room.  Grace  fled  in  blushing 
confusion,  while  Charles  remained  in  a  state  of 
little  less  perturbation.  He,  however,  was  not 
long  in  recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  share  of  Dazzle's  plot. 

He  informed  Lady  Gay  that  he  was  really  the 
rival  of  his  own  father,  that  his  name  of  Hamil- 
ton was  an  assumed  one,  and  begged  her  aid  in 
his  suit.  This  she  readily  agreed  to  give. 

"  You  must  know,  then,"  said  Charles,  "  that 
my  fathei',  Sir  Harcourt,  has  fallen  desperately  in 
love  with  you." 

"  With  me  ?"  screamed  Gay,  in  delight.  "  That 
is  delicious !" 

"  Now,  if  you  only  could " 

"  Could  !  I  will !  Ha !  ha !  I  see  my  cue.  I'll 
cross  his  scent.  I'll  draw  him  after  me.  Won't 
I  make  love  to  him  ?" 

"  The  only  objection  might  be  Mr.  Spanker,  who 
might " 

"  Not  he.  You  don't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do. 
He  won't  object.  Here  they  come  to  dinner.  I'll 
commence  my  operations  on  your  governor  imme- 
diately. Ha!  ha!  how  I  shall  enjoy  it." 

And  she  opened  the  campaign  by  taking  Sir 
Harcourt's  arm,  in  lieu  of  Grace,  and  asking  him 
to  take  her  into  dinner,  to  the  secret  delight  of 
the  old  beau. 
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During  dinner  several  events  of  interest  occurred. 
Hardly  had  the  ladies  left  the  table  when  Charles 
— in  his  character  of  Augustus  Hamilton — ex- 
cused himself,  saying  that  business  of  importance 
called  him  in  all  baste  to  London.  He  left  a  note 
for  Grace,  in  which  he  bade  her  a  sad  farewell, — 
much  to  tbat  young  lady's  discomposure. 

While  Lady  Gay  was  seeking  to  revive  her 
cousin's  spirits,  by  telling  her  that  she  was  well 
rid  of  such  a  vulgar,  forward,  intrusive  person, — 
a  method  which  proved  very  effective, — the  gen- 
tlemen were  growing  boisterous  over  their  wine. 

Sir  Harcourt,  who  had  a  purpose  to  achieve, 
plied  Spanker  with  the  glass  till  he  was  in  a  state 
of  mental  obfuscation,  and  then  so  filled  him  with 
sentiments  of  rebellion  against  his  wife's  rule 
that  the  tipsy  little  fellow  grew  as  bold  as  Alex- 
ander. 

When  the  gentlemen  entered  the  drawing-room 
Mr.  Spanker  proceeded  to  put  bis  new  views  of 
the  duties  of  a  husband  into  effect,  by  telling  his 
wife  that  he  objected  to  the  name  of  Dolly ;  that 
in  future  he  would  enforce  his  commands;  and 
that  he  meant  to  put  a  stop  to  her  hunting. 

To  all  this  Lady  Gay  listened  in  a  spasm  of 
delight.  Her  Dolly  acting  as  a  man  of  spirit ! 
It  was  admirably  absurd.  She  led  him  on  until 
he  declared  that  if  she  persisted  in  her  rebellion 
against  his  authority  she  might  contemplate  a 
separation.  With  these  words  he  retired,  casting 
upon  her  a  look  of  haughty  dignity. 
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"Oh!  this  is  delicious!"  she  declared  to  her- 
self. "Now  I'm  happy!  My  own  little,  dar- 
ling, inestimable  Dolly  has  tumbled  into  a  spirit, 
somehow.  Sir  Harcourt — ha!  ha! — is  trying  to 
make  him  ill-treat  me,  so  that  his  own  suit  may 
thrive." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Charles  Courtly 
was  announced,  and  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton  re- 
entered  the  room  dressed  in  the  plainest  and  most 
modest  attire,  and  wearing  the  expression  of  a 
bashful  and  retiring  student. 

Sir  Harcourt  languidly  greeted  him. 
"  Well,  Charles,  how  are  you  ?     Don't  be  afraid. 
There,  Max,  what  do  you  say  now  ?" 

"  Why,  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  likeness  ?" 
cried  Max. 

"  Yes, — considering  that  it  is  the  original,"  said 
Grace,  mentally.     "  I  am  not  so  easily  deceived." 
"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  introduce  me,  Sir 
Harcourt  ?"  asked  Dazzle. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Dazzle,  Charles." 
"  Which  ?"  asked  Charles,  looking  from  Spanker 
to  Dazzle. 

"Is  not  this  refreshing?"  whispered  Sir  Har- 
court to  Lady  Gay.  "  Miss  Harkaway,— Charles, 
this  lady  is  to  be  your  mother." 

"Madam,  I  shall  love,  honor,  and  obey  you 
punctually,"  said  Charles,  with  a  demure  bow. 
He  then  took  out  a  book  and  walked  away  read- 
ing. 
"You    perceive?"    remarked    Sir    Harcourt. 
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"  Quito  unused  to  society  ;  ignorant  of  every  con- 
ventional rule  of  life." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hall,  where  some  company  had  been 
invited  to  a  dance.  Grace,  however,  remained 
behind,  pretending  a  headache;  and  as  Charles 
vowed  that  he  objected  to  music  and  dancing,  he 
was  bidden  by  his  father  to  stay  and  entertain 
her. 

This  was  not  so  easy.  The  young  counterfeit 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  sustain  his  new  character  in 
the  presence  of  his  lady  love.  He  attempted  to 
do  so  by  describing  a  frightful  example  of  the 
evils  of  intoxication  which  he  had  just  seen, — a 
drunken  post-boy,  an  overturned  carriage,  horses 
killed,  and  gentleman  with  his  neck  broken ;  all 
through  undue  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors. 

"  The  expiring  man  desired  his  best  compliments 
to  you,"  he  continued. 

"  To  me  ?    His  name  was " 

"  Mr.  Augustus  Hamilton." 

"  Augustus !  Oh  !"  she  sunk  on  the  ottoman,  in 
a  pretended  faint. 

"  Huzza !  she  loves  me !"  cried  Charles,  in  inward 
delight. 

The  young  lady's,  subsequent  behavior,  however, 
was  less  assuring  to  her  confident  lover.  She  pro- 
fessed to  be  greatly  affected,  and  declared  that  the 
dying  man  must  be  sent  for  at  once.  This  by  no 
means  agreed  with  Charles's  purpose,  and  he  has- 
tened to  say, — 
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"Excuse  me,  madam,  but  I  omitted  to  mention 
a  small  fact  which  occurred  before  I  left  Mr. 
Hamilton, — he  died." 

"  Dear  me !  Then  we  needn't  trouble  to  send 
for  him.  Hark !  they  are  commencing  a  waltz, — 
if  you  will  ask  me,  a  turn  or  two  in  the  dance 
might  help  to  dispel  the  sensations  you  have 
aroused." 

"Hang  me,  if  I  can  understand  her!"  said 
Charles  to  himself.  "  Hears  of  my  death  ;  screams 
out;  then  asks  me  to  waltz!  Can  she  suspect 
me  ?  Confound  this  disguise !  But  I  must  retain 
it;  I  have  gone  too  far  with  my  respected  dad  to 
pull  up  now." 

A  love  scene  of  a  very  different  character  fol- 
lowed their  departure  from  the  room.  Sir  Har- 
court  and  Lady  Gay  entered,  she  leaning  upon 
him  as  if  for  support,  and  leading  him  on  to  a 
declaration  of  love  by  all  the  arts  in  her  power. 

She  professed  to  be  unhappy  in  her  married 
life,  declaring  that  her  husband  treated  her  with 
such  shocking  lack  of  temper  that  her  married 
life  had  been  without  the  spice  of  a  single  row. 
He  meanly  allowed  her  to  have  her  own  way  in 
everything,  and  wouldn't  consent  to  her  spending 
more  than  she  liked. 

"  I  could  forgive  all  this,"  she  sighed.  "  It  is 
my  duty.  But  only  picture  to  yourself,  my  dear 
Sir  Harcourt,  he  actually  permits  me  to  flirt  with 
any  old  fool  I  may  meet  J" 

"  The  mean-spirited  wretch !" 
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"I  fear  there  is  an  incompatibility  of  temper 
which  will  render  a  separation  inevitable." 

The  conclusion  of  this  scene  may  be  given  in  a 
conversation  that  ensued  between  Charles  Courtly 
and  Lady  Gay  shortly  afterwards. 

"How  fares  the  plot?  Does  my  governor 
nibble  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Nibble !  he  is  caught  and  in  the  basket.  How 
goes  your  encounter?" 

"  Bravely.  I  am  sure  she  loves  me.  But, — my 
father  has  ordered  me  to  return  again  to  town 
to-morrow." 

"  Well,  I  order  you  to  remain." 

"  But  what  excuse  can  I  offer  for  disobedience  ? 
What  can  I  say  when  he  sees  me  ?" 

"  Say — say  Grace." 

At  this  moment  Grace  herself  entered  the 
room,  and  seeing  them  in  deep  conversation, 
slipped  behind  the  window-curtains.  Love  had 
taught  her  the  dishonorable  device  of  listen- 
ing. 

"  I  have  arranged  to  elope  with  Sir  Harcourt 
to-morrow  night,"  remarked  Lady  Gay. 

"  The  deuce  you  have !" 

"  Now  if  you  could  persuade  Grace  to  follow 
that  example.  His  carriage  will  be  in  waiting  at 
the  park, — be  there  a  little  before  eleven,  and  it 
will  just  prevent  our  escape.  Can  you  make  her 
agree  to  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  without  difficulty,  if  Mr.  Augustus  Ham- 
ilton supplicates." 
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"  Success  attend  you,"  said  Lady  Gay,  walking 
from  the  room. 

"  I  will  bend  the  haughty  Grace,"  he  answered, 
following  her. 

"Will  you?"  said  Grace,  with  a  rebellious  air, 
as  she  emerged  from  her  hiding-place.  "Take 
care  that  I  do  not  punish  you  for  this,  my  confi- 
dent sir." 

We  must  pass  rapidly  onward,  to  the  next  day 
and  the  hour  fixed  for  the  elopement.  Charles 
Courtly  was  still  at  Oak  Hall,  Lady  Gay  having 
persuaded  Sir  Harcourt  to  let  him  remain. 

The  elopement,  however,  met  with  a  series  of 
interferences.  In  the  first  place  Lady  Gay  pre- 
tended that  her  courage  had  failed  her.  Then, 
when  Sir  Harcourt  implored  her  not  to  delay,  she 
declared  that  she  has  forgotten  her  pet  stag-hound, 
Max,  without  whom  life  would  be  unendurable. 

"  Let  him  be  sent  after  us  in  a  hamper,"  advised 
Sir  Harcourt. 

"In  a  hamper!"  Her  voice  was  full  of  indig- 
nation. "Eemorseless  man!  Go, — you  love  me 
not.  How  would  you  like  to  be  sent  after  me, — 
in  a  hamper?  Hark!  I  hear  him  squeal!  Oh  I 
Max!  Max!" 

"  Hush,  for  heaven's  sake !"  implored  Sir  Har- 
court. "  They'll  think  you  are  calling  the  squire. 
I  hear  footsteps  now  ;  where  can  I  retire  ?"  He 
hurried  to  the  end  of  the  room,  and  concealed 
himself  behind  the  window-curtains. 

The  footsteps  were  those  of  Max,  Dazzle,  and 
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Spanker,  and  of  a  spying  attorney  named  Mark 
Meddle,  who  had  heard  the  elopement  planned, 
and  brought  them  here  to  prevent  it. 

Lady  Gay  screamed  on  seeing  them,  and  pre- 
tended to  be  in  great  distress.  They  looked  for 
Sir  Harcourt,  and  Max,  not  seeing  him,  angrily 
left  the  room,  declaring  that  this  thing  must  be 
cleared  up ;  he  would  have  no  such  disgraceful 
proceedings  in  Oak  Hall. 

As  for  Mr.  Spanker,  he  showed  such  unusual 
courage,  under  the  tutelage  of  the  attorney,  that 
Lady  Gay  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and 
called  on  him  to  challenge  Sir  Harcourt,  who  had 
insulted  her  by  trying  to  elope  with  her. 

This  was  rather  more  than  Adolphus  Spanker 
had  counted  on.  His  courage  began  to  evaporate 
rapidly.  But  his  wife  insisted  that  if  he  did  not 
fight,  she  would ;  that  Sir  Harcourt  was  a  coward 
and  would  not  fight,  and  between  her  and  Dazzle 
he  was  at  length  induced  to  write  a  challenge, 
which  Dazzle  undertook  to  deliver. 

"The  billiard-room  is  just  the  place,"  said  Daz- 
zle. "  I  will  see  that  all  is  put  in  order  for  this 
little  party  of  pleasure,"  and  he  left  the  room, 
Spanker  remaining,  in  a  very  limp  state  of  mind, 
with  his  wife. 

"Lady  Gay  Spanker,"  he  asked,  with  deep 
solemnity,  "are  you  ambitious  of  becoming  a 
widow?" 

"  Why,  Dolly,  woman  is  at  best  but  weak,  and 
weeds  become  me." 
VOL.  IV.— i 
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"  Female  !  am  I  to  be  immolated  on  the  altar  of 
your  vanity  ?" 

"  If  you  become  patbetic,  I  shall  laugh." 

"You  are  laughing!  Farewell,  base,  heartless, 
unfeeling  woman  !"  and  the  poor  little  fellow  took 
himself  away,  leaving  his  wife  somewhat  sorry 
for  having  played  upon  his  feelings. 

Unluckily  for  Sir  Harcourt's  vanity,  he  had  heard 
the  most  of  this  conversation  from  his  window 
covert,  and  was  by  this  time  of  the  opinion  that  he 
had  been  made  a  dupe  to  his  own  folly  and  conceit. 

"  I  shall  be  pointed  at  as  a  ridiculous  old  cox- 
comb.— and  so  I  am,"  he  said,  in  a  relapse  to  com- 
mon sense.  "  Has  the  world  been  ever  laughing 
at  me  ?  Well,  if  it  has,  I'll  turn  the  joke.  They 
may  say  that  I  am  an  old  ass;  but  I'll  prove  that 
I'm  neither  too  old  to  repent  my  folly,  nor  such 
an  ass  as  to  flinch  from  confessing  it.  A  blow 
half  met  is  but  half  felt."  And  in  this  moment 
of  renunciation  he  determined  to  give  up  his  pre- 
tensions both  to  Lady  Gay  and  to  Grace. 

And  now  matters  moved  rapidly  towards  a 
termination.  Sir  Harcourt  made  no  hesitation  in 
accepting  the  challenge  which  Dazzle  soon  after 
offered  him,  a  readiness  which  threw  Lady  Gaj', 
who  had  counted  too  hastily  on  his  cowardice, 
into  a  panic  of  dread.  She  loved  her  little  spouse, 
if  only  for  his  giving  the  reins  of  government  so 
absolutely  into  her  hands,  and  was  wild  with  ter- 
ror at  the  thought  that  she  had  brought  his  life 
into  danger. 
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She  accused  herself  to  Max  of  being  a  wicked 
woman,  in  making  her  husband  send  a  challenge 
to  Sir  Harcourt;  and  now,  she  declared,  that  cox- 
comb was  going  to  blow  out  her  Dolly's  brains  in 
the  billiard-room. 

"  Oh,  Dolly  !"  she  cried,  "  if  you  allow  yourself 
to  be  shot,  I  will  never  forgive  you, — never !  Ah, 
he  is  a  great  fool,  Max,  but  I  would  sooner  lose  my 
bridle-hand  than  have  him  hurt  through  my  folly." 

"  What's  this  ?"  exclaimed  Max.  "  A  duel  under 
my  roof?  I  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  that.  Murder 
in  Oak  Hall !  I'll  shoot  them  both !"  and  he  hur- 
ried away  in  anger. 

Lady  Gay  was  destined  to  have  her  feelings  still 
more  harried.  As  she  stood  in  fearful  suspense  two 
shots  rang  out  upon  the  air,  the  sound  throw- 
ing her  into  a  fever  of  apprehension.  The  next 
minute  Sir  Harcourt  entered,  and  she  rushed 
hastily  to  him. 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear  Sir  Harcourt,"  she  wildly  ex- 
claimed, "  have  you  shot  him  ?  Is  he  dead  ? 
You  horrid  old  brute, — have  you  killed  him  ? 
Oh,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself!" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  frightened 
woman  rushed  in  terror  from  the  room,  leaving 
Sir  Harcourt  alone  with  Grace. 

"  Oh,  sir,  what  has  happened  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  he  replied.  "  Your  uncle 
interrupted  us,  discharged  both  weapons,  and 
locked  the  challenger  in  the  billiard-room  to  cool 
his  rage." 
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"  Thank  heaven !"  said  Grace,  fervently. 

Sir  Harcourt  now  pi'oceeded  to  put  his  late 
good  resolutions  into  effect.  Eecent  events  had 
convinced  him  of  what  every  one  else  knew  al- 
ready, that  he  had  been  playing  the  old  fool,  and 
he  told  Grace  that  he  waived  all  right  and  title  to 
her  person  and  fortune,  and  gave  her  full  power 
to  bestow  them  on  a  more  worthy  object. 

"  This  generosity,  Sir  Harcourt "  she  began. 

"No,  not  generosity,  but  simply  justice." 

"  May  I  still  beg  a  favor  ?" 

"  Claim  anything  that  is  mine  to  grant." 

"  We  have  both  been  played  upon,  you  by  Lady 
Gay  Spanker,  I  by  her  and  Mr.  Hamilton, — may  I 
beg  that  the  contract  between  us  shall  still  seem 
to  hold  good  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  though  I  cannot  guess  your  pur- 
pose." 

Her  purpose  was  to  punish  Mr.  Charles  Courtly 
— alias  Mr.  Augustus  Hamilton — for  his  late  re- 
mark that  he  would  "  bend  the  haughty  Grace," 
and  this  determination  she  proceeded  to  put  into 
effect. 

Her  uncle,  Max,  who  had  an  inkling  of  how 
things  were  working,  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Sir  Harcourt  must  retire  in  favor  of  his  son ;  but 
when  he  brought  Charles  Courtly  to  Grace  for 
this  purpose,  she  coolly  informed  him  that  both 
she  and  Sir  Harcourt  intended  to  hold  to  the 
original  contract. 

She  informed  Charles  that,  though  she  did  not 
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care  for  his  father,  she  intended  to  marry  him  to 
save  her  fortune.  As  for  the  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
had  had  the  assurance  to  make  love  to  her,  she 
considered  him  an  absurd,  conceited  coxcomb, 
who  fancied  he  could  turn  her  around  his  finger. 

"  Yet  you  seemed  rather  concerned  about  the 
news  of  his  death,"  faltered  Charles. 

"  Yes ;  my  maid  Pert's  brother  is  a  post-boy, 
and  I  feared  he  might  be  hurt." 

"  Curse  the  post-boy  !"  groaned  Charles  to  him- 
self. "  Madam,  know  that  I  am  devotedly,  madly 
attached  to  you,  and  have  been  so  for  a  long  time." 

"  Why,  you  never  saw  me  till  last  night," 
declared  Grace. 

"  I  have  seen  you  in  imagination.  You  are  the 
ideal  I  have  worshipped." 

"  Then,  since  you  press  me  to  a  confession,  which 
nothing  but  this  could  bring  me  to  speak,"  said 
Grace,  with  a  show  of  deep  concern,  "  know  that 
I  did  love  poor  Augustus  Hamilton.  But  he — he 
is — no — more.  Pray,  spare  my  feelings,  sir." 

"She  loves  me!"  declared  Charles  to  himself. 
"  But  here's  my  governor  again.  What  a  deuce 
of  a  scrape  I  have  got  myself  into." 

Max  and  Sir  Harcourt  entered  at  that  moment. 
They  were  followed  by  Lady  Gay,  who  was  now 
in  a  state  of  the  most  vivid  terror. 

"  Where  have  you  put  my  Dolly  ?"  she  demanded. 
"  Oh,  tell  me,  is  he  quite  dead  ?" 

"  I'll  have  what  is  left  of  him  brought  in,"  said 
Max,  leaving  the  room. 
12 
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Lady  Gay  stood  wringing  her  hands,  and  failed 
to  see  the  return  of  Max,  who  was  followed  by 
her  husband. 

"  Oh,  if  he  had  but  lived  to  say, '  I  forgive  you, 
Gay !' "  she  moaned. 

"  So  I  do,"  answered  Spanker. 

«  What !  he  is  alive !" 

"  Of  course  I  am." 

"And  forgive  me?"  She  warmly  embraced 
him.  "Dolly,  I  will  never  hunt  again, — unless 
you  wish  it.  I  will  never " 

"  No,  no  j  do  what  you  like,"  he  hastily  replied. 
"  I  find  the  head  of  a  family  has  more  responsi- 
bility than  I  anticipated.  I  abdicate  in  your 
favor,  my  dear  Gay.  I  would  rather  be  ruled 
by  you  than  be  shot  for  you." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
servant,  who  announced  that  a  person  calling 
himself  Mr.  Solomon  Isaacs  was  below  and  insisted 
on  following  him  up.  As  he  spoke  Mr.  Isaacs 
entered  the  room. 

This  visitor  made  something  of  a  sensation  by 
announcing  that  his  errand  there  was  to  arrest 
Mr.  Charles  Courtly  for  debt.  He  had  had  judg- 
ment against  him  for  three  months,  he  declared, 
and  had  just  traced  him  and  Mr.  Dazzle  to  that 
village. 

"  You  are  mistaken,' '  said  Sir  Harcourt.  "  Know, 
to  your  misfortune,  that  it  was  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  bears  an  extraordinary  likeness  to  my  son, 
that  you  dogged  to  Oak  Hall." 
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"  And  know,  to  your  misfortune,  Sir  Harcourt," 
answered  Isaacs,  "  that  Mr.  Hamilton  and  your 
son  are  one  and  the  same  person." 

"  Charles !"  cried  Sir  Harcourt. 

"  I  own  up,"  answered  Charles.  "  I  am  Augus- 
tus Hamilton." 

"Hang  me  if  I  didn't  think  so  all  along!" 
cried  Sir  Harcourt.  "  Oh,  you  infernal  cozening 
dog!" 

"  Now,  then,  Mr.  Courtly  ?"  said  Isaacs. 

"  The  rascal  is  under  age,  and  I  won't  pay  a 
shilling  of  his  debts, — not  a  sixpence !"  cried  the 
angry  baronet. 

"  Then  I  will,"  said  Grace.  "  You  may  retire, 
Mr.  Isaacs." 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Max.  "Come,  Sir  Har- 
court, you  have  been  fairly  beaten ;  you  must  for- 
give him." 

"  So,  sir,"  cried  the  indignant  father,  "  it  appears 
that  you  have  been  leading,  covertly,  an  infernal 
town  life !" 

"  Yes,  please,  father,"  answered  Charles,  in  his 
demurest  tone. 

"  None  of  your  humbug,  sir. — Hang  the  dog,  he 
is  my  own  son,  and  like  his  father,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "And  you,  Mr.  Cool, — you  have  been 
deceiving  me,  too  ?" 

"  Oh,  Sir  Harcourt,  if  your  eyes  were  cheated, 
how  could  I  be  expected  to  see  ?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  give  him  my  hand. 
Here,  boy."  Grace  demurely  stepped  up  behind 
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him  and  took  his  other  hand.  "  Hey,  what  is  all 
this  ?  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  Your  blessing,  father,"  said  Charles. 

"  If  you  please,  father,"  added  Grace. 

"  Oho !  you  young  scoundrel !  so  you  have  been 
making  love — under  the  rose  ?" 

Sir  Harcourt,  who  had  already  given  up  his 
pretensions  to  Grace,  saw  that  it  was  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  yield 
his  consent.  He  was  partly  led  to  it  by  Lady 
Gay's  whispered  admission  that  she  still  loved 
him, — as  much  as  she  ever  did ;  which  doubtful 
admission  proved  some  sop  to  his  vanity. 

"  But  there  is  one  point  I  wish  to  have  settled," 
said  Max  to  Sir  Harcourt.  "  Who  is  Mr.  Dazzle  ?" 

"  A  relation  of  the  Spankers,  he  told  me." 

"  Oh,  no ;  a  near  connection  of  yours." 

"Never  saw  him  before  I  came  down  here," 
answered  Sir  Harcourt.  "  Charles,  who  is  Mr. 
Dazzle  ?" 

"Who?  I  don't 'know,"  answered  Charles. 
"  Dazzle,  will  you  excuse  an  impertinent  ques- 
tion ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"Who  the  deuce  are  you?" 

"  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea." 

"  How,  sir  ?" 

"  It's  a  fact.  Only  one  thing  I  can  vouch  for,— 
nature  made  me  a  gentleman, — that  is,  I  live  on 
the  best  that  can  be  procured  for  credit.  I  never 
spend  my  own  money  when  I  can  oblige  a  friend, 
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and  am  an  epidemic  on  the  trade  of  tailors.  For 
further  particulars  inquire  of  any  sitting  magis- 
trate." 

"And  these  are  the  deeds  which  attest  your 
title  to  the  name  of  gentleman  ?"  said  Sir  Har- 
court,  indignantly.  "  Permit  me  to  say  that  bare- 
faced assurance  is  but  a  vulgar  substitute  for  gen- 
tlemanly ease.  The  title  of  gentleman  is  the  only 
one  out  of  any  monarch's  gift,  yet  within  the 
reach  of  every  peasant.  But  it  is  not  to  be  had 
by  aping  the  vices  of  the  great,  instead  of  imi- 
tating their  virtues.  It  should  be  engrossed  by 
Truth,  stamped  with  Honor,  sealed  with  Good- 
feeling,  signed  Man,  and  enrolled  in  every  true 
young  English  heart." 

And  Mr.  Dazzle  felt  abashed  for  the  first  and  the 
last  time  in  his  life,  the  pointed  remarks  of  Sir 
Harcourt  piercing  for  the  moment  his  usually 
impregnable  armor  of  London  Assurance. 
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RUY  BLAS, 

BY  VICTOR-MAKIE  HUGO. 


[!N  the  play  here  dealt  with  we  have  left  the 
field  of  the  English  drama  and  entered  that  of 
the  French ;  not  the  classic  French,  however,  but 
the  French  after  it  had  entered  the  field  of  "  ro- 
manticism," of  which  Victor  Hugo  was  the  first 
great  exponent.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that 
the  earliest  step  in  the  "romantic"  French  drama 
was  made  by  Hugo  in  1827,  with  his  "  Cromwell." 
Dumas  followed  with  "Henri  III."  in  1829,  while 
Hugo  in  1830,  with  his  famous  "  Hernani,"  settled 
once  for  all  the  form  of  the  modern  French  drama. 
Since  that  date  the  drama  of  France  has  resem- 
bled that  of  England  in  its  disregard  of  the  uni- 
ties, and  in  descending  from  its  former  stilted 
manner  to  the  natural  freedom  and  ease  of  every- 
day life.  With  this  regard  in  view,  we  here  pre- 
sent the  story  of  one  of  the  best  known  examples 
of  the  recent  French  drama. 

Victor  Hugo  (born  1802,  died  1885)  made  him- 
self so  famous  a  figure  in  modern  literature,  and 
produced  so  great  a  number  and  variety  of  works, 
that  we  can  here  speak  of  his  dramas  only. 
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These  were  numerous,  the  best  known  being 
"Hernani,"  "Marion  Delorme,"  "Le  Eoi 
s'amuse," — much  better  known  under  its  recent 
name  of  "  Eigoletto," — and  "  Euy  Bias,"  the  most 
famous  of  his  plays  after  "Hernani."  "Ruy 
Bias,"  which  first  appeared  in  1838,  has  a  double 
claim  to  our  attention  in  that  it  possesses  one 
of  the  most  notable  of  modern  stage  heroes,  and 
the  original  presentation  of  that  attractive  stage 
scapegrace,  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,  the  hero  of 
the  popular  play  of  the  same  name,  and  of  the 
opera  of  "  Maritana."  "We,  therefore,  append  the 
story  of  this  stirring  tragedy  of  Spanish  court 
life.] 

Marrianne  of  Neubourg,  betrothed  and  wedded 
by  proxy  to  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  led  a  lonely  life 
in  the  spacious  but  gloomy  halls  of  the  royal 
palace  at  Madrid,  where  she  was  left  to  study  the 
art  of  queen-craft  upon  the  soil  over  which  she 
was  to  reign,  while  her  royal  lover  neglected  her 
for  the  superior  attractions  of  the  chase.  Her 
days  went  drearily  by,  the  close  bonds  of  Spanish 
etiquette  depriving  her  of  the  ordinary  pleasures 
of  youth,  and  leaving  her  the  shadow  of  power 
in  lieu  of  the  reality  of  enjoyment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  king,  the  queen,  which 
title  she  already  bore,  was  invested  with  much  of 
his  authority,  and  had  just  made  a  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  it  in  the  banishment  of  Don  Salluste  de 
Bazan,  a  powerful  nobleman,  who  was  virtually 
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prime  minister  of  the  kingdom.  This  licentious 
grandee  had  ruined  a  beautiful  young  girl,  one  of 
the  queen's  suite,  and  had  haughtily  refused  to 
marry  her  at  the  queen's  bidding.  Thereupon 
Marrianne,  tilled  with  indignation,  had  used  her 
delegated  power  to  banish  the  disdainful  libertine 
from  court  and  kingdom. 

Even  this  severe  sentence  was  not  sufficient  to 
bring  the  proud  nobleman  to  a  sense  of  justice 
and  honor.  Though  deprived  by  a  word  of  the 
fruits  of  twenty  years  of  political  scheming, 
robbed  of  his  power,  patronage,  and  revenues,  he 
accepted  the  sentence  as  the  alternative  most  to 
his  taste ;  though  he  secretly  vowed  that  he  would 
find  means  to  retain  his  influence  at  court,  and  to 
revenge  himself  on  the  woman  who  had  dared 
thus  to  disgrace  him. 

Don  Salluste  had  not  so  long  occupied  a  leading 
position  in  Spanish  affairs  without  knowing  all  the 
tricks  of  the  trade  of  politics,  and  without  having 
at  command  the  tools  fitted  for  his  purpose.  The 
decree  of  banishment  had  not  yet  been  made 
public,  and  the  alguazils,  or  police,  of  Madrid, 
were  still  under  his  control.  These,  however, 
were  likely  to  be  of  little  use  to  him,  and  he  de- 
pended for  his  revenge  on  other  and  more  secret 
agents.  There  was  in  his  employment  a  young 
man  named  Ruy  Bias,  of  gentlemanly  birth  and 
education,  and  highly  attractive  personal  appear- 
ance, whom  the  pressure  of  poverty  had  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  service,  though  he 
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continued  of  high  mind  and  lofty  aspirations. 
Another  agent  whom  he  hoped  to  employ  was  a 
ruined  and  reckless  profligate,  a  near  kinsman  of 
his  own,  named  Don  Csesar  de  Bazan,  who  con- 
sorted at  times  with  beggars  and  brigands,  and 
was  just  then  so  reduced  in  pocket  and  prospects 
as  to  be  ready  for  any  desperate  enterprise. 

Don  Csesar,  who  made  all  Spain  his  province, 
and  all  Spaniards  his  purveyors,  happened,  at  the 
moment  when  his  banished  kinsman  most  desired 
his  presence,  to  be  opportunely  in  Madrid,  and 
even  within  sight  from  Don  Salluste's  window,  a 
fact  of  which  the  astute  nobleman  took  advantage 
by  directing  his  servant  Euy  Bias  to  open  the 
casement  and  beckon  to  the  ragged  cavalier  he 
would  see  below. 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  there  entered,  in 
response  to  the  signal,  a  personage  whom  Don 
Salluste  had  not  erred  in  speaking  of  as  a  ragged 
cavalier.  The  garments  he  wore,  in  truth,  barely 
escaped  the  stigma  of  being  rags,  while  the  lace 
that  adorned  his  collar  and  cuffs  was  sadly  torn 
and  soiled.  On  his  head  was  worn,  with  a  rak- 
ish air,  a  sorry-looking  sombrero,  with  a  broken 
feather.  By  his  side,  however,  hung  a  long  sword, 
while  his  fiercely-twisted  moustache,  and  air  of 
devil-may-care  valor,  marked  him  as  one  whom  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  trifle  with,  however  basely 
fortune  had  dealt  with  him. 

On  his  entrance  a  look  of  recognition  passed 
between  this  ragged  and  swaggering  cavalier  and 
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Kuy  Bias,  though  they  did  not  speak.  Don  Sal- 
luste  noted  this.  "  They  know  each  other ;  how's 
that  ?  I  must  learn,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
signed  to  Ruy  to  withdraw.  He  then  turned 
superciliously  to  Don  Caesar. 

"  Well,  brigand,"  he  remarked. 

"Well,  cousin,"  answered  Don  Caesar,  in  the 
same  tone. 

"What  news?" 

"As  chief  of  the  alcaldes,  you  should  know 
everything,"  retorted  Don  Caesar. 

Don  Salluste  answered  by  showing  that,  at  least, 
he  knew  something.  He  recounted  various  crimi- 
nal acts  that  had  recently  taken  place :  a  noble- 
man had  been  robbed,  the  watch  had  been  beaten, 
other  illegal  doings  had  occurred,  in  all  of  which 
Don  Caesar  was  concerned, — an  imputation  which 
the  reckless  visitor  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  deny. 

"  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,"  continued  Salluste,  se- 
verely, "  when  I  think  of  you  and  your  way  of 
life,  the  blush  of  shame  mounts  to  my  brow." 

"  Does  it  ?  Don't  check  it ;  it  will  do  you  good," 
answered  the  sarcastic  visitor.  "  A  blush  !  then 
you  still  can  blush  ?  I  envy  you." 

"  Our  house "  began  Salluste. 

"  Stop !"  Don  Caesar  interrupted.  "  My  name 
is  unknown  to  all  but  you  in  Madrid.  Our  house's 
honor  is  quite  safe  with  me.  I  was  Don  Caesar, 
— I  am  now  Zafari." 

"The  brigand  of  Gallicia.  Malatesta  your 
chosen  friend,"  added  Salluste. 
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"  Be  it  so.  I  had  died  of  cold  and  hunger  but 
for  him.  See  here,  Malatesta  gave  me  this.  It 
once  belonged  to  that  perfumed  fool,  the  Count 
of  Alba."  He  opened  his  cloak  as  he  spoke,  and 
showed  beneath  it  a  richly-embroidered  vest.  "  I 
found  the  pockets  full  of  billet-doux,  so  when 
both  hungry  and  in  love,  I  sit  me  near  a  kitchen 
and  inhale  the  steams  of  fat,  rich  meats,  and,  in 
perusing  over  'these  sighs  of  perfumed  paper, 
satisfy  my  love  and  hunger  too." 

"Don  Caesar!"  exclaimed  Salluste,  reproach- 
fully. 

"  Cousin !  Truce  to  your  reproaches.  I  am 
noble, — true;  Don  Ceesar  de  Bazan,  Count  of 
Garofa.  I  was  rich,  but  am  now  a  beggar.  Once 
I  had  palaces,  domains,  debtors,  the  devil  knows 
what ;  now  I  have  nothing  but  Count  Alba's  vest 
and  love  letters.  Stop, — I  had  forgotten ;  I  have 
a  thousand — creditors.  And  they're  not  enough  ; 
I  fain  would  have  one  more.  Kinsman,  cousin,  I 
pray  thee  lend  thy  noble  relative  ten  crowns." 

The  vagabond  nobleman  heard  with  a  surprise 
that  equalled  his  satisfaction  the  next  words  of 
Don  Salluste,  who  promised  to  lend  him  &  hundred 
times  his  modest  demand,  pay  his  debts,  restore 
his  palaces,  present  him  at  court,  if 

"What?"  cried  Don  Ctesar,  joyfully.  "My 
sword,  my  life,  are  yours." 

"  I  want  neither  your  sword  nor  life." 

"  What  then  ?" 

"  I  think  you  know  every  ruffian  in  Madrid." 
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"You  do  me  honor."  Don  Caesar  bowed 
deeply.  "  Yes,  there's  not  a  vagabond  of  them  all 
who  is  not  my  intimate  acquaintance." 

"  You  could,  at  need,  soon  raise  up  a  revolt  ?" 

"Revolt! — a  revolution,  if  you  like.  I'd  raise 
a  troop  of  mutineers  at  once, — they're  all  my 
creditors !" 

"  I'd  be  revenged " 

"  On  whom  ?  Give  me  his  name, — I'll  seek  him 
out  and  fight  him." 

"  I  do  not  seek  revenge  upon  a  man." 

"  Upon  what  then  ?" 

"  A  woman." 

"  What !  a  woman  ?  No  more,  my  noble  cousin. 
Keep  your  secret, — and  your  gold ;  I'll  none  of 
either.  Keep  with  your  courtiers  and  your  equals ; 
I'll  to  my  vagabonds  and  live  at  ease.  I'll  herd 
with  wolves, — I  will  not  coil  with  serpents." 

Don  Salluste  bit  his  lip  in  vexation.  He  saw 
that  he  had  trodden  on  false  ground  in  seeking  to 
win  the  reckless  cavalier  to  a  scheme  of  dishonor, 
and  deemed  it  wisest  to  withdraw.  He,  therefore, 
broke  into  a  laugh,  and  declared  that  he  had  been 
but  testing  him.  As  for  the  money,  it  should  be 
his.  He  could  not  see  his  cousin  in  such  straits. 
He  left  the  room  saying  that  he  would  bring  it, 
and  sent  Ruy  Bias,  who  waited  without,  to  keep 
the  visitor  company. 

"That  lowering  face!"  muttered  Don  Caesar. 
"  I'll  swear  he  was  in  earnest !  His  lips  say  yes, 
— I  fear  his  looks  mean  perhaps." 
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Don  Csesar,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  give 
himself  trouble  about  his  wily  cousin's  schemes. 
He  had  once,  as  Zafari,  the  brigand,  lived  the 
happy  life  of  a  wandering  vagabond  with  Ruy 
Bias,  and  now  greeted  him  as  an  old  companion. 

Unlike  his  friend,  Euy  was  ambitious.  He  had 
sought  fortune  and  honor;  ill-luck  and  hunger  had 
forced  him  to  become  a  servant  to  Don  Salluste. 

"Don  Salluste  has  another  home,"  he  said, 
"where  daylight  never  shines  on  him, — a  quiet 
place,  with  secret  doors,  of  which  he  alone  keeps 
the  key.  At  night  he  enters.  Then  come  to 
him  masked  men,  who  speak  in  whispers.  Two 
dumb  slaves  attend  him.  I  am  their  master." 

Why  did  he  consent  to  this  service  of  mystery, 
the  cavalier  asked.  In  reply,  Euy  told  him  the 
secret  of  his  willing  captivity.  He  had  dared  to 
look  high, — far  too  high  for  his  peace, — he  loved 
the  queen !  Tear  himself  from  her  presence  ?  it 
was  impossible.  There  was  a  blue  flower,  which 
grew  in  Germany,  her  native  land,  which  she 
dearly  loved.  Each  day  he  went  a  league  to  seek 
it  in  a  forest  where  it  grew,  and  left  it  at  mid- 
night on  her  favorite  garden  mound.  He  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  place  a  letter  among  the 
flowers.  Some  time,  he  knew,  the  guard  would 
hear  and  shoot  him.  Let  them;  he  would  wel- 
come death  that  came  in  such  a  service. 

"  Ah  1  Ruy,  my  friend,  I  envy  thee,  that  thou 
canst  love !"  cried  Don  Caesar,  seizing  his  hand. 
"  I  never  had  the  power." 
VOL.  IV.— o       k        13 
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Don  Salluste  entered  as  they  still  stood  with 
clasped  hands. 

"Here-are  the  ducats,"  he  said. 

"  Thanks,  Don  Salluste,"  said  Don  Csesar ; 
adding  to  himself,  "  The  devil  take  me,  but  my 
great  kinsman  listened  at  the  door!" 

Don  Salluste  had  done  more  than  to  listen.  He 
had  laid  out  work  for  the  future.  Behind  the 
door  were  three  armed  alguazils,  who  had  orders 
to  seize  Don  Cffisar  the  moment  he  left  the  room, 
hurry  him  on  board  a  vessel,  take  him  to  Africa, 
and  sell  him  there  as  a  slave.  His  vagabond 
cousin  had  declined  to  aid  in  his  revenge.  He 
would  be  in  the  way.  He  must  be  disposed  of. 

The  wily  minister  had,  in  fact,  conceived  a  new 
purpose  which  rendered  this  treacherous  action 
necessary.  There  was  a  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween Ruy  Bias  and  Don  Caesar.  The  one  got 
rid  of,  the  other  might  take  his  place.  Ruy  was 
handsome,  brave,  ambitious ;  he  loved  the  queen  ; 
what  better  tool  could  offer  for  revenge  upon  this 
high  lady  ?  If  she  could  but  be  brought  to  return 
his  love ! 

The  succeeding  minutes  were  filled  with  events. 
Don  Caesar  took  leave  of  his  treacherous  cousin, 
with  thanks  for  the  money, — part  of  which  he 
had  secretly  offered  to  Ruy  Bias,  if  he  would 
throw  off  the  chains  of  service  and  come  with 
him.  The  open-hearted  vagabond  little  knew  the 
man  he  was  dealing  with.  Five  minutes  after- 
wards he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  alffuazils.  In 
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ten  minutes,  bound  and  gagged,  he  was  in  a  car- 
riage, which  was  being  driven  at  full  speed  towards 
the  coast.  Don  Caesar  was  disposed  of. 

Meanwhile  Don  Salluste  had  turned  to  Buy, 
and  bidden  him  to  take  off  his  livery  and  put  on 
a  handsome  court  dress  which  he  showed  him. 
This  done,  he  bade  him  to  act  as  his  secretary, 
and  write  a  letter  which  he  would  dictate. 

"  My  queen !"  he  began ;  an  opening  at  which 
Ruy  started.  "  My  heart's  queen  ;  a  doom  of 
danger  hangs  over  my  head ;  thou  canst  avert  the 
blow,  and  only  thou.  Come  to  me  instantly ; 
without  thee  I  am  lost.  My  safety,  fate, — my  life 
is  in  thy  hands.  Oh,  come  to  me,  all  powerful ! 
I  kiss  thy  hands  and  wait  thee.  A  private  door 
that  leads  from  out  the  garden  is  open,  and  will 
admit  thee  unobserved." 

"That  is  the  best  way  to  touch  a  woman's 
heart,  to  swear  that  you  are  in  danger,"  he  said, 
with  a  laugh.  "  Are  you  done  ?" 

"  Your  signature  ?" 

"No, — sign  it  'Cffisar.'  That  is  the  name  she 
calls  me." 

"  Will  not  the  hand  betray  it  ?" 

"  I'll  put  my  seal  on  it.  Give  it  me.  Ruy,  I 
quit  Madrid  to-night.  You  will  stay  here.  I 
have  found  you  a  servant  trustworthy,  discreet, 
and  faithful,  and  would  mark  my  recognition  of 
it.  Trust  me,  I'll  help  you  to  rise  to  a  nobler  and 
worthier  station.  Now  write  again.  'I,  Ruy 
Bias,  servant  to  the  Marquis  of  Finlas,  do  here 
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engage  on  all  occasions,  public  or  in  private,  to 
render  to  my  master  and  my  lord  the  humble  ser- 
vice of  a  faithful  lackey.'  So — sign  it — now  the 
date — good — give  it  me." 

Ruy  obeyed,  without  a  dream  of  the  treacher- 
ous purpose  for  which  his  master  intended  these 
letters. 

"  Now,  reach  me  that  sword  there.  Look,  the 
hilt  is  of  gold.  I'd  see  the  effect  of  it;  prithee 
put  it  on.  Ay,  now  you  have  the  air  of  a  young 
lord, — a  cavalier  of  noble  birth  and  breeding." 

As  he  spoke  two  pages  entered  and  drew  back 
the  curtains  from  the  door-way  ushering  in  a 
richly-dressed  gentleman. 

"  Marquis  del  Basto,"  said  Don  Salluste,  with  a 
low  bow.  "Let  me  present  my  cousin,  young 
Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,  Count  of  Garofa." 

At  this  unlooked-for  introduction  Ruy  started 
in  deep  surprise,  and  was  only  kept  from  an  ex- 
clamation of  astonishment  by  the  warning  look 
of  Don  Salluste. 

"Sir,  I  am  honored,"  answered  the  marquis. 
"  You  are  much  changed." 

"  Ten  years  away,"  said  Don  Salluste.  "  Time 
and  absence  tell  on  my  cousin,  Don  Caesar." 

Euy  returned  the  courteous  bow  of  the  marquis 
in  an  awkward  and  embarrassed  manner,  while 
his  face  flushed  deeply. 

The  Count  of  Alba  and  several  other  nobles  of 
the  court  entered  immediately  afterwards,  to  all 
of  whom  Don  Salluste  presented  Ruy  as  Don 
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Caesar,  telling  them  that  he  was  just  returned 
from  the  Indies,  where  he  had  been  for  ten  years 
past.  The  polite  greetings  which  followed  were 
interrupted  by  the  sound  of  music,  and  a  voice 
outside  announced,  "  The  Queen."  The  nobles 
put  on  their  hats.  Salluste  took  his  and  gave  it 
to  Ruy. 

"  Take  this !"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone.  "  Remem- 
ber you  are  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  it  is  your 
right  to  stand  covered  in  the  queen's  presence." 

"  My  lord !"  said  Ruy,  putting  on  the  hat. 

"  Be  true  unto  yourself.  Courage.  Were  you 
blindfolded,  my  eyes  should  see  for  you,  my  hand 
direct  you." 

A  stately  procession  entered  as  he  spoke,  pages, 
courtiers,  and  guards  preceding  the  queen,  who 
walked  beneath  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  gold,  held 
by  four  gentlemen  of  the  chamber.  They  passed 
slowly  through  the  apartment,  the  queen  inclin- 
ing her  head  to  the  nobles,  who  returned  her  salu- 
tation. As  she  did  so  her  eyes  met  Ruy's,  who 
stood  bowing  low  before  her,  with  a  face  marked 
by  deep  emotion.  An  expression  of  interest  came 
upon  the  beautiful  face  of  the  queen,  which  seemed 
to  ask,  Who  is  this  handsome  cavalier?  why  have 
I  never  seen  him  before  ?  In  a  moment  more  she 
was  gone,  leaving  Ruy  trembling  with  suppressed 
feeling,  while  Don  Salluste  stood  regarding  him 
with  a  smile  of  covert  meaning. 

We  must  now  pass  over  a  period  of  six  months, 
during  which  the  plans  of  the  wily  politician 
13* 
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rapidly  developed.  Kuy  Bias,  introduced  as  Don 
Csesar  de  Bazan  to  the  king,  rose  quickly  in  the 
monarch's  favor,  while  Don  Salluste  employed  in 
his  aid  all  his  secret  influence  at  the  court.  In 
consequence,  the  late  lackey  was  in  a  few  months 
made  a  member  of  the  king's  cabinet,  in  which 
he  displayed  such  ability  that  at  the  end  of  six 
months  he  was  made  First  Minister  of  State,  with 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Olmedo.  He,  who  not  many 
months  before  was  a  starving  scholar,  now  held 
the  office  of  first  distinction  in  the  monarch's  gift. 

The  king  could  not  have  chosen  more  wisely. 
Euy  Bias  proved  himself  to  be  possessed  of  states- 
man-like ideas,  and  quickly  showed  high  ability 
in  his  new  duties.  He  accompanied  the  king  in 
his  hunting  excursions,  and  advanced  more  and 
more  in  his  favor,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  rival 
nobles. 

Meanwhile  the  king's  betrothed  grew  daily 
more  weary  of  the  empty  monotony  of  court-life 
and  ceremony.  The  strict  etiquette  of  the  Span- 
ish crown  added  to  the  dreariness  of  her  situation. 
Under  the  close  watchfulness  of  the  Duchess 
of  Albuquerque,  her  duenna,  she  could  hardly 
move  without  breaking  some  of  the  rules  which 
environed  her.  It  was  out  of  order  to  show  her- 
self at  a  window,  to  amuse  herself  exeept  with 
her  equals,  to  walk  without  a  grandee  of  Spain 
to  open  the  doors  before  her,  almost  to  breathe 
except  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  etiquette. 
The  weariness  of  this  condition  of  affairs  was 
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somewhat  relieved  by  a  letter  from  the  king, 
though  it  merely  stated  that  the  wind  was  high 
and  he  had  killed  six  wolves.  It  was  the  hand- 
writing, not  the  text,  that  attracted  the  queen's 
attention.  The  letter  had  been  dictated  to  the 
Duke  of  Olmedo,  the  prime  minister,  who  had 
brought  it  himself  to  Madrid. 

On  seeing  it,  the  queen  gave  a  start  of  deep 
emotion,  and  stood  gazing  on  it  with  dilated  eyes 
and  gasping  breath. 

'•This  writing!  it  is  the  same!"  she  exclaimed, 
comparing  it  with  a  letter  which  she  had  taken 
from  her  bosom. 

She  continued  to  gaze  on  the  letters  and  on 
some  withered  blue  flowers  which  she  had  taken 
from  the  same  secret  hiding-place,  while  her  eyes 
grew  soft,  her  lips  smiling. 

"  The  same  hand !"  she  softly  spoke.  "  It  is  he, 
then,  who  nightly  brings  the  flowers  I  love  best, 
and  lays  them  on  the  bank !  There  is  one  man 
in  Spain  who  risks  his  life  to  please  his  queen, 
These  words  of  love, — oh,  how  they  burn  my 
breast!  Each  day  I  find  sweet  flowers. — The 
Duke  d'Olmedo,  lord  of  the  council !  It  is  in  ses- 
sion now, — by  the  secret  door  Casilda  showed  me 
I  can  reach  the  cabinet  built  in  the  wall,  and 
there,  unseen,  unheard,  can  note  him.  My  soul 
is  athirst  to  see  him,  and  I  will.  Sweet  flowers, 
I'll  look  upon  the  hand  that  bore  ye  to  me." 

While  the  youthful  queen,  her  heart  filled  with 
a  curiosity  that  was  half  love,  was  seeking  the 
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secret  place  that  overlooked  the  council-chamber, 
the  Count  Alba  and  other  nobles  awaited  there 
the  coming  of  the  new  minister,  conversing  mean- 
while about  his  rapid  elevation. 

"  'Tis  most  mysterious,"  said  Alba. 

"  The  Golden  Fleece,  duke,  secretary,  minister, 
and  all  in  half  a  year!"  exclaimed  Don  Manuel. 

"  Then  how  strange,"  said  Don  Pedro,  "  his  liv- 
ing in  seclusion  in  that  house,  the  Chateau  Tormez, 
two  negro  slaves  to  wait  on  him " 

"And  they  dumb,"  said  Don  Manuel. 

"  He's  a  Bazan,  and  is  Don  Salluste's  cousin," 
said  Don  Pedro.  "  His  great  fault  is  b,e  wants  to 
be  so  honest,  to  bring  economy  into  the  state*." 

"My  lords! — reflection!"  warned  Don  Cam po- 
real.  "  Be  circumspect  in  what  you  say.  Saith 
not  the  proverb,  'Bite  the  king,  but  kiss  the 
favorite's  garments.'  Affairs  of  state  claim  our 
attention." 

The  affairs  of  state  with  which  these  worthy 
councillors  had  to  deal  was  how  they  should 
divide  the  revenues  between  them.  Buy  Bias, 
the  new  minister,  entered  while  they  were  quar- 
relling about  the  division  of  the  spoils,  and  assailed 
them  with  a  burst  of  indignation  that  made  their 
ears  burn.  Two  of  them,  in  his  honest  anger,  he 
dismissed  from  the  council ;  the  others  he  bade 
meet  him  again  in  two  hours.  After  'they  had 
gone,  he  stood  lost  in  deep  reflection ;  unaware 
that  the  tapestry  behind  him  had  opened  and  the 
queen  stepped  into  the  chamber. 
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The  slight  sound  of  her  garments  at  length 
aroused  him.  He  turned,  and  started  violently 
on  perceiving  that  it  was  the  queen. 

"  I  thank  you,  duke,"  she  said,  in  soft  accents. 
"  You  have  wrought  nobly  for  the  state." 

"  Madam,  you  heard  ?"  exclaimed  Ruy. 

"  I  heard  all.  You  have  saved  the  kingdom. 
I  thank  you  for  the  king." 

"  I  see  her, — speak  to  her !  I  hear  her  voice  I" 
murmured  Ruy,  in  secret  ecstasy. 

"The — the  letter  you  brought  me,"  she  hesi- 
tatingly said,  while  her  face  flushed  crimson,  "I 
find  it  is  in  the  same  hand  as  this."  She  produced 
the  letters  and  flowers  from  her  bosom. 

"  Oh,  heaven,  she  wears  them  next  her  heart ! 
Can  this  be  real?"  he  asked  himself. 

"  'Tis  thou,  then,  who  nightly  hast  risked  thy 
life  to  bring  thy  queen  a  memory  of  home  ?  'Tis 
thou  who  darest  defy  these  bold,  bad  men  who 
plot  their  country's  ruin  ?  Whence  this  woman's 
tenderness  of  heart ;  this  manly  fearlessness  of 
foes?" 

Her  words,  and  still  more  the  tone  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  the  look  which  accompanied 
them,  were  too  much  for  the  prudence  of  the 
youthful  lover.  Carried  away  by  emotion,  he 
broke  out, — 

"It  springs  from  love  of  thee!  In  serving 
Spain  I  serve  the  queen.  I  love  thee, — hear  me 
out.  Thou  art  another's, — a  king's, — not  his 
bride,  but  his  bride  elect.  I  knew  it,  I  shunned 
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thy  presence;  I  loved  thee  as  the  blind  might 
love  the  light  he  never  hoped  to  look  on." 

The  queen  listened  with  a  face  flushed  with  an 
emotion  equal  to  his  own. 

"  It  is  the  voice  I've  dreamt  of,"  she  called  out, 
impulsively,  "  the  pure  flame  of  love  that  lights, 
but  burns  not.  Don  Caesar — duke — the  queen  is 
but  a  slave.  Yet,  though  my  hand  is  pledged,  my 
heart  is  free.  Yes,  free  to  admire,  to  know,  to 
love  thee, — I  repeat,  to  love  thee !  My  soul  has 
confidence  in  thine.  Thy  high  heart  knows  how 
to  respect  a  queen's  love, — more,  a  woman's." 

She  extended  him  her  hand,  over  which  he  bent 
in  an  ecstasy  of  feeling.  He  was  about  to  kiss 
it,  but  desisted  on  perceiving  the  ring  of  betrothal 
on  her  finger.  In  a  moment  more  the  queen  had 
withdrawn  again  through  the  tapestry,  her  eyes 
fixed  tenderly  upon  him  till  she  disappeared. 

"  Can  it — can  it  be  real  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in 
rapture.  "  Loved,  and  by  her !  Teach  me,  oh, 
heaven,  how  to  bear  this  weight  of  joy  and  duty. 
Make  me  worthy  to  offer  her  as  shield  and  sword, 
— the  queen  my  arm, — the  woman  my  devotion." 

The  enraptured  lover  was  destined  to  a  most 
unwelcome  surprise.  As  he  stood  lost  in  a  happy 
revery,  Don  Salluste  entered,  wearing  the  livery 
which  Ruy  had  formerly  worn,  and  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder. 

"  Good  day,"  he  said. 

"The  marquis!"  exclaimed  Ruy.  with  a  violent 
start. 
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"  I'd  lay  my  head  you  were  not  thinking  of  me." 

"  No,  your  lordship  did  surprise  me.  That 
livery " 

"  I  wished  to  gain  admission  to  the  palace," 
answered  Don  Salluste. 

"  But,  my  lord,  if  you  were  recognized " 

"  My  friend,"  answered  Salluste,  with  a  smile, 
"courtiers  never  recognize  a  man  in  disgrace. 
And  who  would  think  to  find  me  as  a  lackey? 
But  to  business.  I  am  told  that,  burning  with 
virtuous  chimeras,  you've  sent  one-half  the  cabi- 
net to  exile, — some  of  the  lords  your  own  kin. 
Wolves  rend  not  wolves,  my  noble  sir.  Get  all 
you  can,  and  shut  your  eyes  while  others  do  tho 
same  ;  that  is  the  politician's  creed." 

"  My  lord,  we  need  some  money  for  the  army. 
A  speedy  war " 

He  was  interrupted  by  Don  Salluste,  who  said, 
as  he  dropped  his  handkerchief, — 

"  It  is  very  cold.  That  casement  is  open,  shut 
it  for  me." 

Euy  turned  indignantly  and  did  as  ordered. 
He  then  resumed  his  remarks. 

"  Your  lordship  will  perceive,  that,  without 
money  the  campaign  must  fail.  Were  our  army 
furnished,  I " 

"Ahl  I've  dropped  my  handkerchief,"  said 
Salluste,  nonchalantly.  "  There, — pick  it  up." 

The  crafty  marquis  continued  this  system  of 
petty  persecution  until  Ruy,  humiliated  and  out- 
raged, broke  out  in  rebellious  refusal. 
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"  It  is  too  much !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  am  the 
Duke  d'Olmedo,  first  minister ;  with  power  and 
strength  to  strike,  I'll  bite  the  heel  that  would 
dare  tread  on  me." 

"You  Duke  of  Olmedo?"  repeated  Salluste, 
scornfully.  "You,  Euy  Bias,  duke?  It  was 
Caesar  de  Bazan  they  gave  the  title." 

"I  can  arrest  you!"  exclaimed  Ruy. 

"  I  can  expose  you,"  answered  Salluste.  "  Risk 
your  head — I'll  risk  mine !  Which  will  Spain  spare 
the  soonest,  you  or  me  ?" 

"  If  I  deny,  you  have  no  proof." 

"  Have  you  no  memory  ?  Can  you  recall  a  paper 
which  I  keep  safely  locked?  It  reads  thus:  'I, 
Ruy  Bias,  servant  to  the  Marquis  of  Finlas,  here 
engage  on  all  occasions,  public  or  in  private,  to 
render  my  master  and  my  lord  the  humble  ser- 
vice of  a  faithful  lackey.'  If  your  tongue,  or  eye, 
or  gesture  dare  betray  my  purpose,  she  shall 
receive  that  paper." 

"  Oh,  heaven,  is  this  the  snare  you  have  laid 
about  me  ?"  exclaimed  Ruy,  in  despair.  "  Terrible 
man,  I My  lord,  have  pity  on  me !"  he  con- 
cluded, suddenly  kneeling. 

"  Enough  ;  the  council  is  assembling,"  answered 
Salluste,  coldly.  "  To  business,  sir.  Wait  for  me 
to-night  in  the  house  I  gave  you.  Have  no  one 
with  you  but  the  blacks.  See  that  there  be  a 
coach  and  four  swift  horses  ready  in  the  garden. 
You  will  need  money ;  I  will  send  it  to  you.  Do 
not  forget, — on  your  peril." 
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The  disguised  marquis  slipped  quickly  from  the 
council-chamber  as  the  first  of  the  councillors  ap- 
peared in  the  door-way,  leaving  the  victim  of  his 
wiles  a  prey  to  the  deepest  anguish  of  soul,  which 
it  needed  his  utmost  strength  of  will  to  conceal 
from  the  assembling  nobles. 

But  leaving  them  to  their  deliberations,  we 
must  now  go  a  few  hours  forward  in  the  course 
of  our  story,  and  return  to  a  character  who  has 
been  for  some  time  absent  from  our  pages.  The 
true  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan  had  been,  as  we  are 
aware,  seized  by  order  of  Don  Salluste  and  sold  as 
a  slave  in  Africa.  The  crafty  villain  fancied  that 
he  had  thus  effectually  rid  himself  of  his  poor 
kinsman;  but  he  did  not  know  all  the  resources 
of  Don  Caesar.  In  truth,  after  half  a  year's  ser- 
vice in  Algiers,  the  captive  had  escaped,  and,  on 
the  very  evening  which  Don  Salluste  had  fixed 
for  the  completion  of  his  scheme  of  revenge, 
reached  Madrid.  Hardly  had  the  reckless  fellow 
set  foot  in  the  streets  of  that  city,  when  he  was 
seen  and  recognized  by  the  very  alguazils  who 
had  sold  him  to  slavery.  They  pursued  him,  and 
Don  Caesar,  who  had  lost  all  relish  for  their 
society,  took  incontinently  to  his  heels.  He  found 
refuge  in  an  empty  house,  from  whose  balcony,  as 
the  alguazils  still  followed,  he  gained  the  house- 
top, and  ran  over  the  roofs  of  Madrid,  until  a 
careless  step  dropped  him  into  a  chimney,  down 
which  he  fell,  tearing  his  cloak  to  rags  in  the 
descent. 

14 
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By  a  strange  decree  of  fortune,  the  house  which 
Don  Csesar  had  thus  unceremoniously  entered  was 
that  secret  mansion  of  Don  Salluste's  which  was 
tenanted  by  Buy  Bias  and  the  two  dumb  slaves, 
and  whither,  that  night,  the  crafty  marquis  de- 
signed to  lure  the  queen  by  aid  of  the  letter 
which  he  had  formerly  dictated  to  his  unsuspect- 
ing servant. 

Buy,  whose  love  for  the  queen  had  become  the 
one  thought  and  passion  of  his  life,  had  guessed 
the  purpose  of  Don  Salluste,  though  without 
knowing  the  means  he  designed  to  employ.  He 
had  forgotten  the  letter  which  he  had  so  thought- 
lessly written  and  signed. 

"  The  snare,  the  pit,  to  entrap  her,  is  dug  here !" 
he  declared  to  himself,  walking  the  room  in  ner- 
vous agitation.  "  She  has  offended  him  in  some 
past  time,  and  he,  the  demon,  would,  for  revenge, 
destroy  her.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Could  I  see 
her  at  the  palace, — prevent  her  leaving  it  for  any 
reason  ?  I  can  try.  But  if  he  should  come  while 
I  am  gone !  My  page  does  not  know  him."  He 
turned  to  Gomez,  the  page,  who  waited  in  attend- 
ance. "  If  any  one  should  enter  in  my  absence, 
admit  him ;  I  expect  a  visitor,  and  one  who  has 
the  same  right  here  as  myself.  If  any  others 
should  appear,  asking  for  me,  admit  them  also. 
Go  give  these  orders ;  then  attend  me."  Gomez 
left  the  room  to  obey.  "  My  queen,  my  soul,  my 
love,  my  life !"  continued  Buy,  passionately ;  "  my 
more  than  life, — oh,  dearer  to  me  far !  Let  me 
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but  save  you  from  this  dreadful  man,  I  will  die 
content  and  happy." 

He  left  the  room  by  the  door  just  in  time  to 
miss  seeing  the  advent  of  Don  Csesar  by  the 
chimney,  though  for  his  hospitable  reception  he 
had,  by  his  last  orders  to  Gomez,  unintentionally 
prepared. 

"  Confound  it,  I've  hurt  my  leg  !"  exclaimed  the 
ragged  cavalier,  rising  out  of  the  cloud  of  soot 
which  his  full  had  occasioned,  and  limping  into 
the  room.  "  Pray  pardon  me,  gentlemen.  I  was 
just  passing  by,  and  tumbled  down  your  chim- 
ney." He  looked  around.  "No  one  here?  So 
much  the  better.  I  can  nurse  my  leg,  and  muse 
in  solitude.  Oh,  Salluste,  Salluste,  my  cousin, 
when  we  meet,  I  fear  our  swords  must  cross." 

Don  Cffisar,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  sit 
long  in  thought.  He  was  soon  up  and  making  a 
survey  of  the  room.  An  open  wardrobe  revealed 
a  rich  cloak  and  a  hat  with  a  handsome  feather. 
Beneath  these  were  a  pair  of  new  boots,  with  lace 
on  the  tops.  These  garments  he  lost  no  time  in 
exchanging  for  his  own,  which  he  hung  carefully 
in  the  wardrobe  in  their  place. 

"  What  an  extraordinary  house  this  is  I"  he  de- 
clared. "  It  seems  to  hold  whatever  man  may 
want.  What's  this  ?  a  library  ?"  he  said,  opening 
a  cupboard.  "  Eh  ?  No,  a  larder,  a  pasty,  capon, 
and  six  flasks  of  wine.  I  thank  thee,  Fortune." 

The  uninvited  guest  shifted  these  articles 
quickly  to  the  table,  and  began  to  eat  and  drink 
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with  as  much  nonchalance  as  if  the  house  were 
his  own ;  while  a  running  fire  of  comment  on  the 
punishment  he  designed  for  Don  Salluste  flowed 
from  his  lips. 

"Ha!  some  one  is  coming,"  he  ejaculated,  as 
footsteps  were  heard  without.  "  I  shall  be  kicked 
out.  No  matter,  I  have  dined.  They  cannot  take 
the  dinner  or  wine  back  again,  that's  some  com- 
fort. Now  for  it."  He  wrapped  the  cloak  about 
him  so  as  to  hide  his  face. 

The  next  moment  Sancho,  a  messenger  from 
Don  Salluste,  entered,  bringing  with  him  a  heavy 
bag  of  gold. 

"  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan  ?"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
inquiry. 

"  That's  me.  How  did  you  know  me  ?"  asked 
the  surprised  intruder. 

"Are  you  Don  Caesar?" 

"  I  have  that  honor."  He  threw  open  the 
cloak. 

"  Then  deign  to  count,  and  tell  me  if  this  money 
is  right." 

"Money?  for  me?"  exclaimed  Don  Caesar,  in 
astonishment. 

When  he  had  somewhat  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, he  inquired  who  had  been  kind  enough  to 
remember  him  so  richly,  and  for  what  purpose,  to 
all  of  which  Sancho  had  but  one  reply,  "  Silence 
is  best.  Pray  count  it,"  he  repeated. 

"  Not  I.  I'll  take  your  word.  Gold  is  always 
right."  He  lifted  the  bag.  "  A  fine  fat  fellow ; 
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let  me  tap  him."     In  a  very  brief  time  he  had 
filled  all  his  pockets. 

"  I  was  desired  to  await  your  orders,  and  to  lose 
no  time.  Command  me,"  said  Sancho. 

This  was  very  well,  but  just  what  to  command 
him  to  do  puzzled  Don  Csesar.  He  ended  by  bid- 
ding him  to  sit  down  and  drink,  an  order  which 
was  so  willingly  obeyed  that  in  a  short  time 
Sancho  became  tipsy. 

While  the  messenger  drank,  Don  Caesar  re- 
flected. There  were  those  who  had  helped  him 
in  his  need.  Should  he  not  help  them  now  ?  In 
the  end  he  ordered  Sancho,  who  by  this  time  was 
very  much  the  worse  for  wine,  to  fill  his  pockets 
with  the  gold,  and  to  seek  certain  parties  whom 
he  named  and  give  them  money.  A  woman  who 
had  fed  him  when  he  was  hungry  was  to  have  a 
hundred  ducats,  and  others  in  proportion  to  their 
service. 

Sancho  left  the  room  on  this  errand.  He  had 
not  long  gone  when  Paquita,  a  duenna  from  the 
palace,  opened  the  door  and  looked  slyly  in. 

"  Don  Csesar  de  Bazan,"  she  said. 

"  That's  me  again !"  he  exclaimed.  "  A  woman, 
— and  an  old  one !  Your  business,  lady." 

Paquita's  business  added  greatly  to  Don  Caesar's 
surprise.  A  lady  of  the  court,  she  said,  wished  to 
see  him.  She  would  walk,  the  next  day  at  noon, 
before  the  royal  chapel.  "  A  lady  who  loves  you 
so  much.  Your  own  heart,  doubtless,  whispers 
who  it  is." 

VOL.  IV.—  I  14* 
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« I  wish  it  would  ;  but  it  won't,"  responded  Don 
Caesar.  "  But — a  lady  who  loves  me, — at  noon, 
to-morrow.  I'll  be  there." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  black  mute,  who 
made  signs  to  signify  that  a  cavalier  desired 
admission. 

"  What,  dumb  ?  The  devil  dumb  ?"  exclaimed 
Don  Csesar.  "  Well,  admit  him." 

Paquita  retired  at  Don  Caesar's  suggestion, 
leaving  him  once  more  alone. 

"  Well,  I'm  dressed, — have  dined, — am  loved, — 
what  next?  Ah !  A  man  this  time." 

The  slave  had  returned  at  that  moment,  usher- 
ing in  the  Count  of  Alba. 

"  Don  Csesar  de  Bazan,"  said  the  count. 

"  That's  me  again.  They  all  begin  alike,"  mut- 
tered Don  Csesar,  who  began  to  think  that  he 
must  be  in  a  palace  of  enchantment. 

He  soon  found  that  he  had  other  work  on  his 
hands.  The  lady  who  had  sent  Paquita  was  one 
of  the  queen's  train  with  whom  Alba  fancied 
himself  in  love.  He  had  seen  Paquita,  followed 
her  to  the  house  occupied  by  his  supposed  rival, 
and  entered  in  jealous  anger,  determined  to  force 
its  inmate  to  fight  him. 

The  count  began  by  producing  two  swords, 
and  boastfully  telling  of  the  various  persons  he 
had  killed  for  daring  to  cross  the  path  of  his 
love.  He  desired  to  add  Don  Csesar  to  the  list, 
— a  wish  which  Don  Csesar,  who  loved  fight- 
ing better  than  wine,  was  quite  read}-  to  grant, 
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without  caring  very  much  for  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel. 

They  left  the  room  for  this  purpose.  Hardly 
had  they  done  so  when  Don  Salluste  entered,  and 
looked  around  him. 

"Not  here  yet,"  he  remarked.  "Well,  the 
letter  is  sure  to  bring  her,  and  I  can  wait.  And 
Bias, — my  patriot  and  valet, — where  is  he  ?  What's 
this  ?  Meat !  wine !"  He  had  seen  the  remnants 
of  Don  Caesar's  repast.  "  What  can  it  mean  ?" 

He  was  soon  to  know,  for  Don  Caesar  entered 
as  he  was  speaking,  bearing  a  sword  reddened 
with  blood.  He  started  on  seeing  his  treacherous 
cousin. 

"Aha!  I  said  it  was  the  devil's  work.  And 
here  he  is  !"  he  exclaimed. 

"Don  Caesar!"  cried  Salluste,  in  deep  astonish- 
ment. 

"  The  same,  cousin.  I've  been  busy  here  un- 
ravelling your  spider's  threads ;  and  have  neatly 
tangled  them  again  for  you."  The  reckless  fellow 
broke  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  What  has  he  done  ?"  Salluste  anxiously  asked 
himself. 

Don  Caesar,  who  was  in  his  most  imprudent 
humor,  lost  no  time  in  satisfying  him.  He  had 
received  the  bag  of  gold,  he  said,  made  the  mes- 
senger drunk,  and  sent  him  to  enrich  certain  beg- 
gars. He  had  made  a  mysterious  assignation 
with  a  lady  of  the  court.  To  cap  all,  he  had 
pinked  the  Count  of  Alba,  who  lay  dying  in  the 
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street.  "  As  for  you,"  he  continued,  "  who  I  fancy 
have  been  lending  my  name  to  some  of  your  tools, 
all  Madrid  shall  know  of  my  return.  I'll  shout 
my  name  from  every  door,  window,  and  housetop 
in  Madrid.  Alguazils  are  passing  up  the  street 
now.  I  will  begin  with  them.  Ho,  there !" 

He  had  thrown  up  the  window,  and  shouted  to 
the  officers  in  the  street.  Anger  had  carried  him 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  prudence.  He  did  not 
know  all  the  craft  of  his  antagonist.  On  the  en- 
trance of  the  alguazils  Don  Salluste  hastened  to 
accuse  his  visitor  of  being  the  famous  brigand 
Malatesta,  who  had  entered  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  robbery.  He  bade  them  seize  him. 

Don  Caesar,  taken  by  surprise,  accused  him  of 
lying,  and  shouted  that  his  name  was  Don  Cassar 
de  Bazan ;  but  his  crafty  cousin  bade  the  officers 
examine  his  coat,  where  they  would  find  the  name 
of  Salluste  beneath  the  collar ;  on  his  vest  they 
would  find  the  name  of  Count  Alba  ;  his  pockets 
were  full  of  stolen  money ;  he  was  thief  and  mur- 
derer both ;  he  had  just  killed  the  count,  and 
there  lay  the  sword.  Salluste  pointed  to  the 
sword,  yet  wet  with  blood,  which  Csesar  had 
thrown  on  an  arm-chair. 

His  words  were  confirmed.  An  alguazil  came 
hurriedly  into  the  room,  exclaiming  that  the  dead 
body  of  the  Count  of  Alba  had  just  been  found 
in  the  street. 

"There  stands  the  murderer!"  exclaimed  Sal- 
luste. "  Seize  him !" 
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Don  Caesar,  too  furious  at  these  accusations  to 
be  governed  by  wisdom,  made  a  furious  rush  at 
his  cousin,  but  was  seized  and  firmly  held  by  the 
alguazils. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  dog,"  he  cried,  his  lips  white 
with  rage.  "  You  have  snared  me,  Salluste.  But 
have  a  care,  my  noble  cousin ;  if  ever  I  oonie 
back  I'll  be  revenged,  and  richly.  If  I  don't,  why 
then  I'm  not  Don  Caesar,  and  you're  not  the 
devil." 

The  prisoner  was  removed,  leaving  his  plotting 
cousin  master  of  the  situation. 

An  hour  passed.  Night  descended.  Lamps 
were  lighted  in  the  room  in  which  the  scenes 
just  described  had  taken  place.  Euy  Bias  en- 
tered, and  stood  abstracted,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
a  vial  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"I  watched  the  palace  gates.  She  has  not 
Btirred,"  he  said.  "  She's  saved !  saved  !  Thy 
lackey  triumphs,  Don  Salluste.  And  death  shall 
set  me  free  from  further  insult."  He  gazed  long 
at  the  vial.  "Farewell,  bright  world,  farewell; 
sad  heart,  farewell !  My  queen,  my  last  breath 
blesses  thee.  I'll  not  live  to  see  the  day  that 
makes  thee  another's.  Never  again  shall  I  hear 
thy  voice,  see  thy  smile,  or  meet  thy  eye.  Oh, 
never,  never !" 

He  raised  the  vial  to  his  lips,  and  was  about  to 
drink  its  contents,  when  a  light  step  behind  him 
caused  him  to  turn. 

"  The  queen !"   he  cried,  in  a  tone  of 
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alarm.  "  Oh,  heaven,  she's  lost !  Taken  in  that 
demon's  snare !" 

"Don  Cffisar!"  exclaimed  the  queen,  letting  fall 
the  cloak  and  hood  which  had  concealed  her  form. 

"  Madam !  what  brought  you  here  ?"  he  franti- 
cally demanded. 

"  Your  letter !  This !"  answered  the  surprised 
woman,  handing  him  a  written  sheet. 

He  seized  and  read  it  with  eyes  that  seemed  on 
fire.  It  was  that  which  he  had  formerly  written 
at  Salluste's  dictation,  calling  his  heart's  queen  to 
his  rescue. 

"  This  letter !  You  are  deceived !  Fly,  fly  this 
instant !  The  danger " 

"  There  is  danger,  then, — danger  to  thee !  Then 
I  will  stay,"  declared  the  queen. 

"To  me?  To  you,  my  queen!  Oh,  fly,  fly, 
fly !  The  letter  is  not  mine.  You  are  ensnared, 
caught,  trapped  on  every  side.  Did  any  see  you 
enter?" 

"  One.  A  tall  man,  cloaked  and  masked,  who 
hid  within  the  shadow  of  the  wall." 

"  A  tall  man,  cloaked  and  masked !  Who  was 
it?" 

"  I,"  answered  Don  Salluste,  who  had  entered 
as  they  spoke.  He  removed  his  mask,  and  stood 
looking  at  them  in  triumph. 

"  Great  heaven !     Fly !"  cried  Euy. 

"  It  is  too  late.  The  door  is  locked,"  said  Sal- 
luste, mockingly.  "Mademoiselle  de  Neubourg 
is  no  longer  queen." 
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"Don  Salluste!"  exclaimed  the  queen. 

"  You  are  in  my  power.  I  find  you  here  alone, 
at  night,  in  the  chamber  of  Don  Cseaar  de  Bazan ! 
What  will  Spain  think  of  this  ?  Yet  none  need 
know  it  save  the  king  and  I.  Here,  sign  this ; 
'tis  for  his  majesty's  eyes  alone."  He  produced 
a  parchment.  "  A  carriage  awaits  you.  Go  where 
you  will.  None  shall  know  your  shame.  Refuse, 
— to-morrow  all  Madrid  shall  ring  with  it." 

"Heavens!  what  shall  I  do?"  exclaimed  the 
queen,  trembling  with  terror. 

"Sign.  You  lose  a  crown.  You  gain  him  you 
love.  Don  Caesar  is  of  a  great  family, — almost 
a  prince,— Duke  of  Olmedo  and  Grandee  of 
Spain." 

"  Give  me  the  pen,"  cried  the  queen,  her  eyes 
lighting  with  sudden  resolution. 

She  was  about  to  affix  her  name  to  the  parch- 
ment, when  Euy  snatched  it  from  her  hand  and 
tore  it  to  fragments. 

"  My  name  is  Euy  Bias.  I  am  a  lackey !"  he 
cried.  "  Madam,  I  am  so  base  as  to  be,  not  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  but  this  man's  servant." 

"  What  means  he  ?"  asked  the  queen,  looking 
distractedly  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  What  he  says.  He  spoke  too  soon,  but  he  is 
my  servant.  Silence  and  fall  back,  sirrah !"  He 
crossed  his  arms  and  faced  the  queen  in  triumph. 
"  Marrianne  de  Neubourg,  my  vengeance  is  com- 
plete. You  struck  me  from  power ;  I  strike  you 
from  a  throne.  You  banished  me  from  the  court ; 
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I  thrust  you  from  the  world.  You  offered  me 
your  servant  for  a  wife ;  I  give  you  my  lackey 
for  a  lover.  You  lose  a  king,  madam,  but  the 
lackey's  love  may  compensate  you." 

The  villain  had  gone  too  far  in  the  insolence  of 
triumph.  Ruy,  debased,  humiliated,  maddened, 
could  bear  no  more  insult  to  the  woman  he  loved. 
He  seized  Don  Salluste's  sword  from  behind,  and 
tore  it  from  the  scabbard. 

"  Silence,  villain,  you  insult  your  queen !"  he 
shouted.  "  Marquis  of  Finlas,  it  is  my  turn  now. 
The  doors  are  fast.  Your  lackey  is  your  execu- 
tioner. Madam,  hear  me."  He  rapidly  recounted 
the  humiliations  which  Don  Salluste  had  made 
him  bear,  and  declared  that  he  would  kill  him  as 
he  would  a  poisonous  serpent. 

"  Give  me  a  sword,  and  meet  me  like  a  man," 
demanded  the  cornered  villain. 

"  Marquis,  you  jest ;  a  gentleman  cross  swords 
with  his  own  lackey!  Fie  I  I'll  kill  you  as  I 
would  a  wolf, — a  snake, — a  spider  in  the  web  he 
spins  around  his  victim !" 

"  Oh-,  spare  him  1"  pleaded  the  queen,  trembling 
with  terror,  as  her  infuriated  lover  followed  the 
retreating  villain. 

"  No,  not  though  an  angel  pleads." 

At  this  instant  Don  Salluste  saw  the  sword 
which  Don  Caesar  had  left  upon  a  chair.  He 
seized  it  exultingly. 

"  We  are  equal  now,"  ho  declared. 

"Not  so!"  exclaimed  Buy.     "The  wrath  of 
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heaven  sits  upon  my  sword.  Soulless  villain,  fate 
has  decreed  that  my  arm  shall  deal  you  the  pun- 
ishment of  your  crimes." 

He  attacked  Don  Salluste  with  the  energy  of 
his  burning  indignation.  A  short  but  desperate 
combat  ensued.  In  the  end  the  sword  was  hurled 
from  the  villain's  hand  and  Buy's  blade  was  thrust 
to  the  hilt  through  his  body.  He  fell  dead  upon 
the  sill  of  the  window  behind  him. 

"Your  majesty  is  saved.  Your  enemy  lies 
dead,"  said  Ruy. 

"  Oh,  heaven  I"  exclaimed  the  queen,  covering 
her  face  from  the  frightful  vision. 

"Madam,  now "     The  queen  retreated,  as 

he  approached  her.  "  Fear  not.  I'm  not  so 
guilty  as  thou  thinkest  me.  Oh,  my  queen,  have 
pity  !"  He  fell  on  his  knees  before  her. 

"What  would  you,  sir?" 

"  Thy  pardon." 

"Never!" 

"  Never !"  repeated  Ruy,  taking  the  vial  from 
the  table,  where  he  had  left  it.  "  Yet  once  more 
let  me  beg — thy  pardon." 

"  Never !"  replied  the  queen,  in  a  voice  shaken 
with  agitation. 

"  Be  it  so."  He  drank  the  poison.  "  You 
curse  me  and  I  bless  you.  All  is  over." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  cried  the  queen,  starting 
hastily  forward. 

"I  die — for  thee — my  fitting  end,"  faltered 
Euy. 

H  15 
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"  You  die  ?     Oh,  heaven !" 

"Life  were  valueless  without  thy  pardon  and 
thy  love.  Ah,  my  heart !"  He  tottered,  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  floor. 

"  I  pardon  thee !  I  love  thee !"  cried  the  queen, 
rushing  towards  him.  "Caesar!" 

"  My  name  is  Ruy  Bias, — I  am  a  lackey." 

"Thou  diest  for  me!"  she  moaned,  wringing 
her  hands  in  distress. 

"  Thy  secret's  safe.  Fly !  fly ! — there's  time  ! — 
all's  well!" 

"  Caesar,  I  pardon !"  He  repulsed  her.  "  Ruy 
Bias,  I  love  thee !"  cried  the  queen. 

"  Oh,  thank  heaven !  sweet  words !"  came  from 
his  blanching  lips. 

"  Thou  diest !"  exclaimed  the  queen,  embracing 
him. 

"Had  I  lived,  my  love  had  poisoned  all  thy 
happiness.  Farewell." 

"  Ruy— Ruy  Bias— I  love  thee !" 

"  Bless  thee !"  came  in  faint  but  glad  accents 
from  his  lips.  His  eyes  closed,  his  lips  grew  pallid 
even  as  the  queen  pressed  hers  passionately  upon 
them.  Life  had  fled., 

Marriunne  of  Neubourg  lived  not  long  there- 
after to  mourn  her  lover.  Queen  of  Spain,  her 
secret  was  her  own ;  but  her  life's  happiness  lay 
in  the  grave,  and  thither  she  soon  sought  it. 
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FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI, 

BY  GEORGE   H.   BOKEE. 


[THE  examples  hitherto  given  have  been  from 
the  English  drama,  with  the  exception  of  one 
play  from  the  French.  The  present  story  is  taken 
from  the  American  drama.  In  extenuation  of 
any  seeming  lack  of  patriotism,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  older  dramatists  of  America  produced 
few  plays  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  In 
addition  to  Conrad's  "Jack  Cade"  and  Bird's 
"  Gladiator,"  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  of 
more  than  temporary  popularity,  and  the  two 
named  we  have  omitted  as  being  based  on  histor- 
ical themes.  In  Boker's  "  Francesca  da  Kimini," 
however,  we  possess  a  drama  of  enduring  popu- 
larity, and  of  a  value  from  both  the  dramatic  and 
the  literary  stand-point  that  is  likely  to  give  it 
a  permanent  hold  upon  the  stage.  The  theme 
itself  is  of  interest  as  being  that  of  the  most 
charming  episode  in  Dante's  "  Divina  Commedia," 
and  it  has  been  handled  by  the  present  poet  with 
great  skill  and  success. 

George  Henry  Boker  was  born  at  Philadelphia 
in  1823,  of  Quaker  ancestry.  He  was  educated 
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at  Princeton  College,  and  early  in  life  appeared  as 
a  poet.  "  Calaynos,"  his  first  tragedy,  was  pro- 
duced in  1848,  and  played  with  great  success  both, 
in  England  and  the  United  States.  Other  ably- 
written  tragedies  were  "  Anne  Boleyn"  and  "  Leo- 
nor  de  Guzman,"  to  which  he  added  several  com- 
edies, and  numerous  poems  of  much  literary 
value.  Mr.  Boker  became  in  1872  United  States 
minister  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwards  to  St. 
Petersburg.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  founding, 
in  1862,  the  Union  League  Club,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  which  he  became  president  in  1878,  and  con- 
tinued to  fill  this  office  until  his  death,  in  1890.] 

War  had  long  existed  between  two  Italian 
potentates  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Malatesta,  lord  of 
the  city  of  Rimini,  and  Guido  da  Polenta,  lord  of 
the  rival  city  of  Ravenna.  In  this  contest  Mala- 
testa had  the  special  advantage  of  possessing  in 
his  son  Lanciotto  a  warrior  of  unusual  ability, 
whose  skill  and  energy  in  time  brought  the  war 
to  an  end  disastrous  to  Guido.  In  the  last  battle, 
indeed,  the  forces  of  Ravenna  had  been  so  severely 
defeated  that  that  city  lay  at  the  mercy  of  Rimini, 
and  Guido  was,  metaphorically,  on  his  knees  to 
his  powerful  enemy,  "  as  full  of  abject  prayers  for 
peace  and  mercy  as  a  penitent." 

Malatesta  knew  well,  however,  that  his  defeated 
foe  was  not  to  be  trusted.  More  than  once  before 
had  he  retired  within  his  walls  in  seeming  peni- 
tence, only  to  gain  time  and  strength  for  another 
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blow.  This  time  his  overthrow  seemed  a  crushing 
one,  yet  Malatesta,  mistrusting  him,  demanded,  as 
a  pledge  of  future  peace,  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  his  warlike  son  Lanciotto. 

The  match  thus  desired  was  an  unnatural  one. 
Francesca,  Guide's  daughter,  was  celebrated 
throughout  Italy  for  her  beauty.  Lanciotto  was 
equally  celebrated  for  his  deformity.  In  his  own 
words,  he  was  "  the  great  twisted  monster  of  the 
wars,  the  brawny  cripple,  the  herculean  dwarf,  so 
spindle-shanked,  so  wry-faced,  so  infirm  a  type 
of  ugliness,  that  not  a  knave  but  smiled  on  seeing 
him,  and  not  a  friend  but  looked  on  him  with 
pity." 

Yet  at  heart  this  crippled  and  distorted  warrior 
was  as  gentle  and  courteous  as  he  was  brave. 
He  had  long  given  up  all  thoughts  of  mating  his 
ugliness  to  any  woman's  beauty,  and  on  his 
father's  telling  him  of  the  compact  he  had  made, 
Lanciotto  at  first  laughed  with  scorn,  and  then 
vowed  that  if  he  should  ever  marry  at  all,  it 
would  not  be  with  one  of  Guido's  blood. 

"Wed  my  brother:  he'll  rear  you  sons,  I'll 
slay  your  enemies,"  he  broke  out,  when  his  father 
insisted.  "Paolo  and  Francesca!  Note  their 
names  ;  they  chime  together  like  sweet  marriage- 
bells.  'Tis  said  she's  beautiful ;  and  he  is  the 
delight  of  Eimini,  the  pride  and  conscious  centre 
of  all  eyes.  I  am  a  soldier,  from  my  very  birth 
Heaven  cut  me  out  for  terror,  not  for  love.  I 

had  such  fancies  once,  but  now "  He  ended 
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abruptly,  as  though  in  fear  his  true  feelings  would 
show  through  his  mask  of  words. 

He  had,  indeed,  a  heart  capable  of  the  warmest 
affection,  and  had  cherished  dreams  sadly  out  of 
keeping  with  his  distorted  frame,  secret  fancies 
which  made  him  nervously  sensitive.  The  story 
of  the  projected  match,  which  had  spread  through 
the  city,  gave  rise  to  many  satirical  remarks  and 
much  amusement.  News  of  this  came  to  Lanci- 
otto  through  the  malicious  agency  of  Pepe,  his 
father's  jester,  who  took  advantage  of  the  im- 
punity which  his  office  gave  him  to  retail  un- 
pleasant gossip.  He  jested  on  the  subject  to 
Lanciotto  with  such  evident  enjoyment  of  his 
malice  that  in  the  end  the  angry  soldier  struck 
him.  This  blow  changed  the  current  of  Pepe's 
thoughts.  He  was  as  spiteful  as  malicious,  and 
retreated  vowing  darkly  that  he  would  have 
Lanciotto's  life  for  that  blow.  "  You  miscreated 
scarecrow,"  he  muttered,  savagely,  "dare  you 
strike  a  natural  man  like  me  ?  Ere  I'm  done,  you 
limping  beast,  you'll  curse  as  heartily  as  now  you 
laugh." 

Lanciotto's  moodiness,  which  grew  upon  him 
the  more  he  thought  of  the  projected  marriage, 
was  somewhat  dispelled  by  his  brother,  who  loved 
him  fervently,  and  did  his  utmost  to  bring  him 
into  a  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  In  the  end 
he  agreed  to  the  marriage,  but  vowed  that  he 
would  not  go  to  Ravenna,  to  be  "exposed  to 
curious  wonder  as  a  new-come  monster." 
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"  I  have  it,  Paolo,"  he  said,  at  length.  "  You 
shall  go  to  bring  Francesca ;  and  you'll  speak  of 
me,  not  as  I  ought  to  be,  but  as  I  am.  And,  dear 
Paolo,  if  she  please  your  eye,  and  move  your  heart 
to  anything  like  love,  wed  her  yourself.  The 
peace  would  stand  as  firm  by  such  a  match." 

Paolo  assented  to  the  first  part  of  this  propo- 
sition, as  a  wise  measure  of  caution,  though  he 
laughed  at  the  second.  It  would  not  be  quito 
safe,  he  said,  for  Lanciotto  to  trust  himself  within 
Guido's  reach,  but  as  for  one  so  unimportant  as 
himself,  the  lord  of  Eavenna  would  gain  nothing 
by  seizing  him  as  a  hostage. 

If  we  now  seek  Ravenna,  it  is  to  find  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  by  no  means  promising.  Old  Guido 
was  in  a  desperate  situation.  He  could  see  no 
escape  from  the  ultimatum  which  Malatesta  had 
made,  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  himself  to  tell 
his  daughter  the  truth  about  her  suitor.  She 
knew  nothing  of  Lanciotto's  deformities,  and  her 
father  unwisely  decided  to  put  off  the  evil  moment 
to  the  last.  He  warned  those  about  her  to  silence, 
and  threatened  Ritta,  her  gossip-loving  maid,  with 
dire  consequences,  if  she  should  dare  breathe  a 
word  on  the  subject  to  Francesca. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Ravenna,  when 
the  train  from  Rimini,  with  Paolo  as  his  brother's 
representative,  arrived.  Elaborate  preparations 
had  been  made  to  receive  them.  Guido,  with  the 
nobles  of  his  court  and  hosts  of  citizens,  awaited 
at  the  city  gate  the  coming  of  love's  ambassador. 
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He  was  seated  in  a  chair  of  state  that  was  canopied 
with  flowers  and  banners ;  music  and  the  peals  of 
bells  filled  the  air ;  joy  seemed  to  dwell  sole  lord 
of  the  city  streets. 

Yet  Ghiido's  heart  was  full  of  doubt.  At  the 
last  minute  he  had  laughed  at  his  daughter's  eager 
questions  about  her  suitor's  personal  appearance, 
and  bidden  her  to  wait  and  judge  for  herself. 
Yet  he  could  not  drive  from  his  mind  the  fear 
that  the  course  he  had  taken  might  make  serious 
mischief. 

His  fear  was  not  unfounded.  Francesca,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  change  of  plan  that  had 
been  made,  on  seeing  Paolo,  naturally  took  him  for 
the  intended  bridegroom,  and  was  so  attracted  by 
his  noble  horsemanship,  graceful  form,  and  hand- 
some face,  so  different  from  what  the  reticence  of 
those  about  her  had  made  her  fear,  that  she  was 
ready  at  sight  to  give  her  virgin  heart  into  his 
keeping.  Guido  had  not  intended  this,  but  he 
deemed  it  best  not  to  be  in  too  great  haste  to  cor- 
rect her  error.  A  liking  for  one  brother  might 
be  a  step  towards  love  for  the  other.  As  for 
Paolo,  when  he  dismounted  and  greeted  the  fair 
lady  to  whom  he  bore  love's  message,  he  was  so 
affected  by  her  beauty  that  he  stood  devouring 
her  with  his  eyes,  and  in  his  greeting  quite  forgot 
to  speak  the  name  of  Lanciotto. 

This  omission  was  repaired  by  Bitta,  when  she 
and  her  mistress  were  once  more  alone.  Despite 
Guido's  threats,  she  was  resolved  that  her  lady 
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should  not  walk  with  shut  eyes  into  the  trap  that 
had  been  set  for  her,  and  with  many  fears  and 
hesitations  told  the  truth,  that  this  fair-seeming 
and  smooth-speaking  cavalier  was  not  Lanciotto, 
but  his  handsome  brother  Paolo. 

This  news  was  received  by  Francesca  with  deep 
resentment  and  indignation. 

"Then  I  am  more  abused,"  she  exclaimed, 
"more  tricked,  more  trifled  with,  more  played 
upon,  than  anything,  suspected  of  a  heart,  was 
ever  yet !  I  am  glad  I  kept  my  heart  safe  after 
all,"  she  continued,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  "  Shall 
I  marry  Lanciotto,  and  seem  to  shuffle  by  this 
treachery  ?  No,  I'll  seek  my  father,  and  put  him 
face  to  face  with  his  own  falsehood." 

Seek  her  father  she  did,  but  only  to  goad  him 
by  her  reproaches  into  another  lie,  more  mislead- 
ing than  the  first. 

"  I  was  as  ignorant  of  Count  Paolo's  coming  as 
yourself,"  he  said.  "  The  brothers  are  so  like." 

"  Indeed  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  one  is  the  other's  counterpart.  And 
even  now  it  may  not  be " 

"  Then  he  may  be  Lanciotto,  after  all  ?"  cried 
Francesca,  joyfully. 

This  hopeful  fancy  was  dissipated  by  a  servant, 
who  announced,  "  The  Count  Paolo." 

"  Farewell,  child ;  I'll  leave  you  with  the  count," 
said  Guido.  "  It  seems  it  is  Paolo." 

"  Father !"  said  Francesca,  reproachfully. 

"  Well  ?" 
VOL.  IV.— m 
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"  You  knew  it  from  the  first !"  Guido  left  the 
room,  with  a  face  flushed  with  shame.  "  Let  me 
begone,"  she  continued,  wringing  her  hands ;  "  I 
can  never  look  my  father  in  the  face  again  with 
the  old  faith.  Let  me  away  to  Rimini.  Though 
my  husband  lack  a  parent's  tenderness,  he  may 
have  faith,  truth,  and  honor,  the  immortal  bonds 
that  knit  together  honest  hearts  as  one." 

In  the  interview  which  succeeded  with  Paolo 
the  cheated  maiden  learned  that  her  heart  was 
not  so  free  as  she  had  boasted.  As  for  him,  though 
he  strove  fervently  to  be  true  to  his  brother's 
interests,  he  was  at  heart  untrue.  At  sight  of 
Francesca  the  arrow  of  love  had  entered  his  soul, 
and  every  word  that  fell  from  her  lips  drove  it 
farther  home. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  at  Ra- 
venna, at  Rimini  a  heart-sore  suitor  awaited  the 
coming  of  his  betrothed.  How  would  this  beau- 
tiful woman  regard  his  malformed  frame  ?  Would 
she  come  to  him  through  force,  and  with  loathing 
in  the  heart  that  should  be  the  resting-place  of 
love  ?  Thoughts  of  this  kind  filled  Lanciotto's 
mind  with  dread,  and  when  Francesca  at  length 
reached  Rimini  and,  attended  by  her  father  and 
a  numerous  train  of  lords  and  ladies,  entered  the 
palace  of  Malatesta,  he  shrank  instinctively  be- 
hind the  assembled  guests. 

Yet  the  web  of  falsehood  in  which  Francesca 
had  been  enveloped  could  no  longer  be  sustained. 
The  moment  for  discovery  was  come.  Hardly 
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had  greetings  of  hollow  courtesy  passed  between 
Guido  and  his  ancient  enemy  when  the  Lord  of 
Eavenna  asked  for  his  future  son-in-law,  and,  with 
sinking  heart  but  steady  countenance,  Lanciotto 
advanced. 

Francesca,  who  had  been  eagerly  looking  for 
her  betrothed,  started  with  surprise  and  horror 
on  beholding  him,  and  turned  to  Paolo  with  eyes 
that  burned  with  indignation. 

"Oh,  heaven!"  she  cried,  "is  that  my  husband, 
Count  Paolo?  You,  too,  have  played  me  false  1 
That  man  is " 

"  My  brother,"  faltered  Paolo,  with  lips  of  ashy 
hue. 

This  start  of  horror,  and  the  whispered  conver- 
sation that  followed,  were  not  lost  on  Lanciotto, 
and  filled  his  soul  with  mingled  pain  and  fury. 
He  knew  what  it  meant.  They  had  lied  to  Fran- 
cesca. Even  Paolo  had  lied  to  her.  What  else 
was  it  that  made  her  brow  so  deathly  white,  and 
kept  her  eyes  turned  from  him  as  if  in  shuddering 
fear? 

"  What  if  I  draw  my  sword,  and  fight  my  way 
out  of  this  cursed  town  ?"  he  said  bitterly  to  him- 
self. "  But  shall  they  say  at  Eavenna  that  Lan- 
ciotto dared  not  encounter  their  eyes?  By 
heaven,  I'll  brave  this  business  out!  Why  should 
I  not  strut  with  my  shapeless  body  as  old  Guido 
struts  with  his  shapeless  heart?  I'll  do  it!" 

He  advanced  and  addressed  Francesca,  who 
forced  herself  to  answer  him,  though  her  confusion 
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and  shrinking:  dread  were  like  arrows  driven  into 

O 

his  heart. 

"  Pardon,  my  lord,"  she  faltered.  "  I  am  con- 
fused, it  is  true.  But  then — you  are  a  stranger 
to  me." 

"  Has  naught  been  said  of  me  by  Count  Paolo 
or  your  father?" 

"  Yes ;  but  nothing  definite." 

"  Perchance,  no  hint  as  to  my  ways,  my  feel- 
ings, manners,  or — or — as  I  was  saying — or — as 
to  my  person  ?" 

"Nothing,  as  to  that." 

Lanciotto  turned  from  the  distressed  woman 
with  a  fierce  impulse  of  anger. 

"  Now,"  he  hissed  between  his  teeth,  "  had  I 
Guido  of  Ravenna's  head  under  this  heel,  I'd 
grind  it  into  dust!  False  villain,  to  betray  his 

simple  child !  And  thou,  Paolo Lady  Fran- 

cesca,"  he  continued,  turning  to  her,  "  I  charged 
my  brother,  as  he  loved  me,  to  conceal  nothing 
from  you.  Now,  that  you  have  seen  me,  if  you 
object  to  anything  in  me, — go,  I  release  you." 

"  But  Ravenna's  peace  ?"  asked  Francesca,  tim- 
idly. 

"  Shall  not  be  perilled." 

Guido,  who  stood  close  behind  his  daughter,  and 
heard  these  words,  hastened  to  whisper  to  her, 
not  to  trust  Lanciotto,  who,  he  said,  only  wished 
a  pretext  to  set  the  war  afoot  again. 

"  The  answer  waits  with  you,  my  lady.  Shall 
it  be  truce  or  marriage  ?"  asked  the  suitor. 
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"  Would  you  cast  me  off?"  asked  Franceses, 
alarmed  by  her  father's  words,  though  her  eyes, 
despite  herself,  wandered  to  Paolo. 

"Not  for  the  world,  if  honestly  obtained,"  was 
Lanciotto's  fervent  reply.  "  Yet  not  for  worlds 
would  I  obtain  you  falsely." 

"  The  rites  were  half  concluded  ere  we  met," 
said  the  shrinking  girl. 

"  Would  you  withdraw  ?  Speak  as  you  think, 
dear  lady."  . 

"No,"  came  in  low,  faltering  tones  from  Fran- 
cesca's  ashy  lips. 

"  No !     Are  you  dealing  fairly  ?" 

"  I  have  said,"  answered  Francesca. 

"  Oh,  rapture !  Can  it  be  that  I Now  I'll 

speak  plainly ;  for  a  choice  like  thine  implies  such 
love  as  woman  never  before  felt.  Love  me? 
Lady,  I'll  worship  thee !  There's  no  such  love  as 
mine  alive  in  man.  It  all  is  yours.  Your  hand. 
— It  wavers." 

"  So  does  not  my  heart." 

"Thou  art  every  way  a  soldier's  wife."  He 
pressed  her  hand  with  rapture.  "  Now  shall  I  cry 
aloud  to  all  the  world,  make  my  deformity  my 
pride,  and  say,  because  she  loves  me,  I  may  boast 
of  it." 

Lanciotto,  half  beside  himself  with  joy,  turned 
with  thanks  to  his  father,  and  bade  him  order 
revels  mad  enough  to  match  his  bliss.  Had  he 
looked  on  Paolo  and  Francesca  at  that  moment, 
his  transports  must  have  vanished.  His  brother's 
16 
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eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with  a  jealous  fury  that 
was  little  short  of  hatred.  His  betrothed  stood 
with  pallid  face  and  down-cast  eyes,  every  nerve 
within  her  trembling. 

"  Thus  I  begin  the  practice  of  deceit,"  she 
murmured,  with  deep  self-repreach.  "  Taught  by 
deceivers,  I  have  learned  their  arts.  Where  it 
will  end,  Heaven  knows !  but  I,  driven  to  falsehood, 
have  betrayed  the  noblest  heart  of  all." 

Lanciotto's  belief  that  Francesca  loved  him 
had  been  too  sudden  to  be  lasting.  With  reflec- 
tion doubt  and  distrust  came  to  him.  With  a 
lover's  insistence  he  sought,  in  their  further  dis- 
course, to  obtain  a  direct  assurance  of  her  love, 
but  in  vain. 

"  Could  I  trust  the  open  candor  of  an  angel's 
brow,  I  must  believe  Francesca's,"  he  soliloquized. 
"  But  press  her  as  I  may  she  will  not  utter  those 
three  little  words,  '  I  love  you.'  Shall  I  give  her 
up,  and  bid  her  go  back  to  Ravenna  ?  But  she 
clings  to  me  at  the  least  hint  of  parting.  Ah !  it 
is  sweeter  than  slumber  to  the  lids  of  pain,  to 
fancy  that  a  shadow  of  true  love  may  fall  on  this 
God-stricken  mould  of  woe  from  so  serene  a 
nature !" 

The  day  fixed  for  the  -wedding  ceremony  had 
now  dawned,  and  Lanciotto's  uneasiness  was  but 
natural.  There  was  plainly  something  forced  in 
Francesca's  demeanor.  In  the  midst  of  his  solil- 
oquy Paolo  entered,  in  no  more  contented  mood 
than  his  own. 
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Finding  his  brother  so  depressed,  however, 
Paolo  thrust  back  his  own  heart-troubles,  and 
strove  to  cheer  the  moody  soldier,  who  doubted 
that  Francesca  could  really  love  such  a  misshapen 
counterfeit  of  a  man  as  himself.  Paolo  assured 
him  that,  in  his  belief,  she  had  come  to  Rimini 
heart  free. 

"  Then  there  is  hope  of  winning  her,"  said  Lan- 
ciotto. 

"  Gramercy,  Lanciotto,  are  you  sane  ?"  asked 
Paolo.  "  You  boasted  yesterday " 

"And  changed  to-day.  Is  that  so  strange?  I 
always  mend  yesterday's  folly  with  to-day's  wis- 
dom. She  does  not  love  me." 

"  Pshaw !  she  marries  you.  That  would  be 
proof  enough  for  me." 

"  Perhaps  she  loves  you,"  said  Lanciotto. 

"Me,  Lanciotto  !  me  !"  cried  Paolo,  with  a  start 
of  emotion.  "  Blot  out  such  thoughts, — they 
madden  me !  What,  love  me — yet  marry  you !" 

"It  moves  you  much,  Paolo.  It  was  but  a 
fleeting  fancy,  nothing  more." 

"  You  have  such  wild  conjectures,"  muttered 
Paolo. 

Paolo  was  destined  to  have  his  heart  still  more 
deeply  wrung  with  pain.  As  Lanciotto  grew 
more  hopeful  under  his  brother's  specious  reason- 
ing, Paolo's  suppressed  agony  grew  greater,  till 
in  the  end  he  turned  away  with  the  bitter  but 
unspoken  reflection, — 

"  0    Heaven !    that  I  must  bear    this  J     Yes, 
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and  more,  more  torture  than  I  dare  to  think  upon 
spreads  out  before  me  with  the  coming  years,  and 
holds  a  record  blotted  with  my  tears,  as  that 
which  I  must  suffer." 

While  the  bridegroom  was  thus  rent  with  hopes 
and  fears,  and  his  brother  with  the  pangs  of  hope- 
less love,  the  bride,  then  engaged  at  her  wedding- 
toilet,  was  as  unhappy  as  one  who  is  preparing 
for  a  deadly  sacrifice.  Difficult  as  it  was  to  re- 
strain her  feelings,  it  became  more  so  when  Paolo 
entered  to  lead  her  to  the  altar. 

"  Gracious  saints !  What  brought  you  here  ?" 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  violent  start. 

"  The  bridegroom  waits,"  said  Paolo. 

"  He  does  ?  Let  him  wait  on  forever !  I'll  not 
go  !  Oh !  dear  Paolo " 

"  Sister,"  said  Paolo,  with  enforced  calmness. 

"  It  is  well.  My  brain  is  wild ;  I  know  not 
what  I  say.  So,  Count  Paolo,  you  have  come,  hot 
haste,  to  lead  me  to  the  church, — to  have  your 
share  in  my  undoing  ?  You  came,  in  sooth,  be- 
cause they  sent  you  ?  You  are  very  tame !" 

"  Nay,  if  you  press  me  further,  I  may  say  a 
word  to  madden  you!"  broke  out  Paolo,  deeply 
stung  with  her  scorn.  "  Beware,  Francesca ;  you 
stray  around  the  margin  of  a  precipice.  'Tis 
perilous." 

"  You  talk  wildly,  count,"  answered  Francesca. 
"  I  know  not  what  you  mean." 

"Lady,  come." 

"You  are  cruel,  Count  Paolo."     Tears  flowed 
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from  her  eyes.     "  One  question  only ;  is  it  your 
wish  this  marriage  should  proceed  ?" 

"  It  is,"  answered  Paolo,  though  his  eyes  did 
not  dare  to  meet  hers. 

A  glow  of  indignation  gave  color  to  her  pale 
face. 

"  Come  on,"  she  said,  dashing  the  tears  aside. 
"  You  shall  not  take  my  hand ;  I'll  walk  alone, — 
now,  and  forever !" 

"  Sister  1"  said  Paolo,  reproachfully,  taking  the 
hand  which  she  had  just  denied  him. 

He  led  her  in  silence  from  the  room. 

We  must  pass  over  the  nuptial  ceremony  that 
followed,  the  scene  in  the  splendidly-decorated 
cathedral,  the  multitude  of  richly-dressed  lords 
and  ladies,  the  pomp  and  display,  the  deep-rolling 
organ  music,  and  the  wedding  rites  which  gave 
the  deformed  Lanciotto  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  Italy  for  his  bride.  For  the  time  being  the 
enamored  bridegroom  seemed  to  walk  in  Paradise. 
His  disenchantment  began  when  he  pressed  his 
lips  to  those  of  the  bride. 

As  the  others  pressed  up  to  congratulate  her, 
he  stood  aside,  with  pallid  countenance. 

"Ha!  she  shrank!"  he  said  bitterly  to  himself. 
"  I  felt  her  body  tremble,  and  her  quivering  lips 
seemed  dying  under  mine !  I  heard  a  sigh,  such 
as  breaks  hearts, — oh,  no,  a  very  groan.  And 
then  she  turned  a  sickly,  miserable  look  on  pale 
Paolo,  and  he  shivered  too !  There  is  a  mystery 
hangs  about  her, — ay,  and  Paolo  knows  it!  By 
16* 
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all  the  saints,  I'll  make  him  tell  it  at  the  dagger's 
point!" 

Lanciotto's  anger  increased  when  Paolo  de- 
clared that  he  knew  nothing  that  should  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  happiness,  but  in  a  tone  and  man- 
ner that  belied  his  words. 

"You  juggle,  you  turn  pale!"  exclaimed  the 
incensed  soldier.  "  You  dare  not  look  at  me ! 
By  Satan  !  Count  Paolo,  let  me  say,  you  look  much 
like  a  full-convicted  thief!" 

"  Brother !" 

"  Pshaw  !  brother  !  You  deceive  me,  sir.  Is  it 
thus  you  deal  with  me?  Now,  by  the  light 
above,  I'd  give  a  dukedom  for  some  fair  pretext 
to  fly  you  all.  She  does  not  love  me  ?  "Well,  I 
could  bear  that.  But  you,  whom  I  loved  as  an 
infant  in  your  cradle,  whom  I  have  loved  for  all 
that's  in  you,  good  and  bad  alike ;  I  trust  you 
with  my  soul, — and  you  betray  me !" 

The  opportunity  which  Lanciotto  had  desired 
to  fly  from  them  all  came  suddenly.  Even  as 
Paolo  stood  with  pallid  face  under  his  stinging 
reproaches,  a  messenger  hastily  entered  the 
church. 

"  My  lord,"  he  cried  to  Malatesta,  "  the  Ghibelins 
are  up !" 

"And  I,"  exclaimed  Lanciotto,  with  a  burst  of 
relief,  "  will  put  them  down  again  !" 

"Nay,  son,  your  bride "  began  Malatesta. 

"My  bride  will  pardon  me. — Not  a  word  of 
opposition  from  her,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  Oh, 
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accursed  day,  that  I  was  mated  to  an  empty 
heart !" 

"Ho!  draw  our  forces  out!"  he  cried  to  the 
knights  and  soldiers  in  the  church.  "  Strike 
camp,  sound  drums,  and  set  us  on  our  marches ! 
As  I  live,  I  pity  the  next  foeman  who  relies  on  me 
for  mercy  !  Farewell  to  you  all, — to  all  alike, — 
a  soldier's  short  farewell !" 

Paolo  stood  before  him  as  he  strode  towards  the 
door. 

"  Out  of  the  way,  thou  juggler !"  cried  Lanci- 
otto.  fiercely,  striding  onward. 

"He  is  gone,"  said  Paolo,  with  upbraiding 
heart. 

He  had  far  better  have  stayed.  Love  grows 
apace  with  opportunity,  and  so  grew  that  of 
Paolo  and  Francesca  in  Lanciotto's  absence. 
Thrown  constantly  into  one  another's  society, 
they  permitted  themselves  to  drift  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  sweet  land  of  love,  hardly  know- 
ing whither  they  went,  heedless  of  the  rocks  and 
rapids  in  the  channel  before  them. 

Ritta,  Francesca's  waiting  maid,  was  the  only 
one  who  saw  the  danger,  and  sought  to  prevent 
its  Paolo  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  reading,  in 
the  blossoming  summer  afternoons,  mediaeval  love 
tales  to  Francesca  in  the  gardens  of  the  castle. 
At  these  readings  Ritta,  on  one  pretext  or  another, 
always  managed  to  be  present.  It  was  all  the 
poor  girl  could  do,  and  even  her  presence  failed  to 
check  the  love  language  spoken  by  looks  and  tones. 
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At  length  came  a  day  in  which  her  assiduity 
became  intolerable  to  the  lovers.  Franeesca, 
voicing  Paolo's  sentiment,  bade  her  return  to  the 
castle,  and  when  she  objected,  sternly  ordered  her 
back.  Ritta,  driven  to  speak  openly,  no  longer 
concealed  her  purpose. 

"I  know  Paolo  loves  you,"  she  declared. 

"  Should  he  not  ?    He  is  my  brother." 

"  More  than  brother  should." 

"Ha!  are  you  certain?"  exclaimed  Franeesca, 
in  a  voice  that  vibrated  with  joy. 

"  Yes,  lad}-,  and  of  more.  You  love  him  too  I 
There,  I've  said  it.  Do  what  you  will  with  me, — 
but,  oh,  beware !  Back,  while  you  may  !  Slay 
me,  if  you  will,  but  save  yourself,  dear  mistress  1' 

Franeesca  burst  into  an  angry  response;  the 
more  so  that  Ritta's  accusation  was  doubly  re- 
peated in  her  own  heart.  But  she  had  tasted  the 
lotus  flower  of  love,  and  could  no  more  leave  it 
than  leave  her  life.  She  sternly  bade  Ritta  to 
return  to  the  castle,  and  then  hastened  to  where 
Paolo  was  calling  her. 

"How  did  you  get  her  off?"  he  asked. 

"  By  some  device.     She  will  not  come  again." 

"  I  hate  the  girl.  She  seems  to  stand  between 
me  and  the  light.  And  now  for  the  romance. 
Where  left  we  off?" 

"  Where  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guenevra  strayed 
along  the  forest,  in  the  youth  of  May.  Or  no ;  it 
was  where  they  sat  down  on  the  bank,  moved 
by  one  impulsive  wish  that  neither  uttered." 
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"Here  it  is,"  said  Paolo,  turning  the  leaves. 
"  '  So  sat  Guenevra  and  Sir  Lancelot.'  It  were 
well  to  follow  them  in  that."  The  two  had  paused 
beside  a  green  bank.  "  My  dagger  frets  me,  let 
me  take  it  off.  In  thoughts  of  love  we'll  lay  our 
weapons  by."  He  threw  his  dagger  on  the  grass, 
and  seated  himself  beside  Francesca.  "  Draw 
closer ;  I  am  weak  in  voice  to-day." 

Guenevra  and  Lancelot  could  not  have  been 
seated  more  closely  than  were  those  unacknowl- 
edged lovers,  as  Paolo  took  up  the  thread  of  the 
romance,  and  read  in  accents  that  vibrated  with 
his  own  deep  feelings, — 

"  '  So  sat  Guenevra  and  Sir  Lancelot, 

Under  the  blaze  of  the  descending  sun, 
But  all  his  blazing  splendors  were  forgot. 

Each  bore  a  thought,  the  only  secret  one 
Which  each  had  hidden  from  the  other's  heart, 

That  with  sweet  mystery  wellnigh  overrun. 
Anon  Sir  Lancelot,  with  gentle  start, 

Put  by  the  ripples  of  her  golden  hair, 
Gazing  upon  her  with  his  lips  apart. 

He  marvelled  human  thing  could  be  so  fair ; 
Essayed  to  speak ;  but,  in  the  very  deed, 

His  words  expired  of  self-betrayed  despair. 
Little  she  helped  him  at  his  direst  need, 

Eoving  her  eyes  o'er  hill,  and  wood,  and  sky, 
Peering  intently  at  the  meanest  weed  ; 

Ay,  doing  aught  but  look  in  Lancelot's  eye. 
Then,  with  the  small  pique  of  her  velvet  shoe, 

Uprooted  she  each  herb  that  blossomed  nigh ; 
Or  strange,  wild  figures  in  the  dust  she  drew, 

Until  she  felt  Sir  Lancelot's  arm  around 
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Her  waist,  upon  her  cheek  his  breath  like  dew  ; 

While  through  his  fingers  timidly  he  wound 
Her  shining  locks  ;  and,  haply,  when  he  brushed 

Her  ivory  skin,  Guenevra  nearly  swooned  : 
For  where  he  touched,  the  ivory  surface  blushed, 

Firing  her  blood  with  most  contagious  heat, 
Till  brow,  cheek,  neck,  and  bosom,  all  were  flushed. 

Each  heart  was  listening  to  the  other  beat. 
As  twin-born  lilies  on  one  golden  stalk, 

Drooping  with  summer,  in  warm  languor  meet, 
So  met  their  faces.     Down  the  forest  walk 

Sir  Lancelot  looked, — he  looked  east,  west,  north,  south,— 
No  soul  was  nigh,  his  dearest  wish  to  balk  ; 

She  smiled  ;  he  kissed  her  full  upon  the  mouth.'  " 

As  Paolo  read,  his  voice  and  movements  ap- 
peared inspired  by  the  feelings  which  had  moved 
Lancelot  in  the  romance,  while  Francesca  seemed 
Guenevra  in  life  again.  Even  to  the  end  the  sen- 
timent of  the  poem  was  expressed  unconsciously 
in  their  manner,  and,  with  the  final  words,  Paolo 
turned  and  kissed  the  lips  that  lay  in  tempting 
sweetness  so  near  his  own,  while  Francesca 
flushed  the  rosy  hue  with  which  the  poet  had 
painted  Guenevra. 

As  Dante  says,  in  relating  this  same  incident, 
"  They  read  no  more  that  day."  The  love  that 
struggled  in  their  hearts  had  burst  its  decorous 
bonds,  and  no  words  of  the  poet  were  warm 
enough  to  express  its  fervor. 

Their  own  words  soon  proved  too  feeble  to  con- 
vey the  passion  that  burned  in  their  souls ;  Fran- 
cesca threw  herself,  with  love's  abandonment, 
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into  Paolo's  arms,  and  while  their  lips  met  in 
clinging  kisses,  all  thoughts  of  the  distant  hus- 
band and  brother  vanished  from  their  minds. 

It  was  a  sweet  delirium, — destined  to  be  a 
short  one  ;  a  sun-glow  of  happiness, — soon  to  set 
in  blood.  For  an  enemy  had  seen  their  transports, 
which  he  determined  to  use  to  their  undoing. 
Pepe,  the  malignant  jester,  had  watched  them 
from  a  covert  in  the  bushes ;  and  no  sooner  had 
they  left  the  spot  than  he  stole  out,  full  of  spite- 
ful exultation,  and  secured  the  dagger  which 
Paolo  had  thoughtlessly  left  behind  him.  He 
had  sworn  revenge  on  Lanciotto.  Now  was  his 
chance  to  wring  the  heart  of  the  soldier  lover. 

"  He  will  kill  me  ?  Yes ;  what  then  ?  That's 
nothing  new, — except  to  me.  More  blood  will 
follow ;  like  the  royal  sun,  I  shall  go  down  in 
purple.  Now  for  my  soldier,  now  for  crook-back 
Mars !  Ere  long  all  Rimini  shall  be  ablaze." 

The  story  of  Pepe's  revengeful  actions  may  be 
dismissed  in  a  few  words.  It  will  suffice  to  say 
that  he  rode  in  all  haste  to  the  camp,  sought 
Lanciotto  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  in  full  detail 
the  story  of  the  love  scene  in  the  garden,  with 
such  embellishment  as  his  malignant  imagination 
could  give  it.  When  the  honest-hearted  soldier 
doubted  him,  he  produced  Paolo's  dagger  in  evi- 
dence, saying  that  it  had  been  given  him  to  mur- 
der the  trusting  husband  with. 

This  confirmation  turned  Lanciotto's  calmness 
into  a  white  rage.  He  seized  the  dagger,  killed 
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the  villain  on  the  spot,  and,  mad  with  jealousy, 
took  horse,  and  rode  with  headlong  haste  to 
Rimini,  heedless  of  life  or  death  till  he  could 
learn  the  truth  of  this  shameful  story. 

Meanwhile  Paolo  and  Francesca  had  drained 
the  cup  of  illicit  love  to  the  dregs,  and  remorse 
for  his  baseness  was  taking  the  place  of  passion 
in  Paolo's  heart.  At  the  very  moment  that  Lan- 
ciotto  was  riding  into  Rimini,  his  faithless  brother 
was  vowing  to  fly  from  that  accursed  city,  or  to 
expiate  in  death  his  treachery. 

Francesca,  whose  love  still  held  sole  possession 
of  her  nature,  heard  his  resolve  with  horror,  and 
clung  to  him  with  frantic  devotion. 

"  Loose  thy  hold !''  he  cried,  distractedly.  "  'Tis 
for  thy  sake  and  Lanciotto's.  Keep  me  to-day,  and 
I  will  fly  to-morrow, — steal  from  thee  like  a  thief." 

"  Paolo — love — indeed  you  hurt  me !"  she 
pleaded,  as  he  struggled  to  loosen  her  hold.  "  Kill 
me,  but  do  not  leave  me ! — Nay,  then,  one  kiss." 

At  that  instant  Lanciotto  appeared  behind 
them,  sword  in  hand,  and  his  hollow  voice  fell 
upon  their  ears  in  appalling  accents. 

"  Take  it ;  it  will  be  the  last." 

"  Lanciotto !  Lo,  Heaven  is  just !"  exclaimed 
Paolo. 

"The  last!  So  be  it,"  said  Francesca.  She 
kissed  Paolo. 

"Ha!  dare  you  these  tricks  before  my  very 
face  ?"  thundered  Lanciotto. 

"  Why  not  ?"  answered  Francesca.     "  I  have 
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kissed  him  in  the  sight  of  heaven ;  are  you  above 
it?" 

Lanciotto,  incensed  as  he  was,  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  do  as  he  had  vowed, — kill  the  guilty  pair. 
He  fairly  begged  them  to  deny  their  guilt  and 
escape  his  revengeful  hand.  This  neither  would 
do,  though  Francesca  sought  to  take  all  the  blame 
upon  herself;  in  which  self-devotion  she  was 
emulated  by  Paolo. 

The  heart-stricken  soldier,  torn  by  mingled  rage 
and  love,  in  the  end  struck  Paolo,  in  the  hope  to 
rouse  him  to  defend  himself;  and  when  even  this 
did  not  bring  him  to  lift  his  hand  in  self-defence, 
Lanciotto  broke  out, — 

"  I  will  wake  thee,  though.  Thou  shalt  not  die 
a  coward.  See !  look  here !" 

He  stabbed  Francesca,  who  fell  with  a  cry  of 
pain  to  the  earth. 

"  Remorseless  man,  dare  you  do  this,  and  hope  to 
live  ?"  cried  the  maddened  lover.  "  Die,  murderer!" 

He  drew  his  sword  and  rushed  upon  Lanciotto, 
who  calmly  awaited  the  blow. 

"  Strike,  strike !  ere  thy  heart  fail." 

"  I  cannot,"  groaned  Paolo,  throwing  away  his 
sword. 

"  Dost  thou  see  yon  spider,  climbing  to  reach 
that  wavering  twig  ?"  asked  Lanciotto.  u  When 
he  has  touched  it,  one  of  us  must  die.  Here  is  the 
dagger. — Look  at  me,  I  say  I  Not  at  that  woman." 

"  Oh,  heaven !"  cried  Paolo. 

"  It  is  reached,"  said  Lanciotto,  solemnly. 
VOL.  IV.— i       n         17 
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"  Hold,  Lanciotto !   Thou  wilt  repent  this  deed." 

"  I  know  it.  Our  honor  strikes,  not  I."  He 
stabbed  Paolo,  who  fell  bleeding. 

Lanciotto  had  struck  home.  He  now  stood 
looking  in  moody  remorse,  yet  with  firm  resolu- 
tion, upon  those  he  had  most  loved,  yet  who  lay 
dying  by  his  hand,  forgiving  him  and  affirming 
their  love  with  their  last  words.  Their  honor 
was  redeemed,  but  at  a  fearful  price. 

As  he  stood  thus,  Malatesta,  Guido,  and  others, 
•who  had  heard  of  Lanciotto's  headlong  return, 
hastened  in,  filled  with  alarm. 

"  Oh,  horrible !"  cried  Guido,  on  seeing  the 
bleeding  bodies. 

"  What  bloody  spectacle  is  this  ?"  asked  Mala- 
testa, in  horror. 

"  You  two  began  this  tragedy,"  answered  Lan- 
ciotto, sternly.  "  I  finished  it.  No  more ;  we'll 
bear  our  crimes  together.  Father,  the  honor  of 
our  house  is  safe.  I  will  to  the  wars,  and  do  more 
murders,  to  eclipse  this  one.  I  am  ill,  father, 
very  ill.  I  killed  thy  son  for  honor. — No,  no,  I 
cannot  cheat  myself  with  words.  More  than 
honor,  more  than  life  itself,  I  loved  this  man, 
Paolo, — this  stark,  bleeding  corpse !  Here  let  me 
rest,  till  God  awake  us  all !" 

He  fell  on  the  body  of  his  brother,  and  lay  there 
as  corpse-like  as  himself,  while  the  two  fathers,  with 
streaming  eyes  stood  looking  down  on  the  tragedy 
their  schemes  had  wrought.  Peace  ruled  between 
Ravenna  and  Rimini, — the  peace  of  death. 
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CYNOPIA, 

BY  MARTIN  HAYDEN. 


[WE  close  our  selections  with  the  story  of  a 
very  modern  play,  though  based  on  a  theme 
which  has  been  handled  by  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  dramatists,  the  "  Cresphontes"  of  Eurip- 
ides having  been  devoted  to  the  interesting  legend 
of  prehistoric  Greece  which  is  here  employed.  The 
high  dramatic  effectiveness  of  this  theme  has 
been  recognized  by  a  number  of  more  modern 
dramatists,  chief  among  them  being  Voltaire,  who 
has  ably  availed  himself  of  it  in  "  Merope,"  bis 
most  admired  and  successful  play.  "  Cynopia" 
makes  free  use  of  the  work  of  its  predecessors, 
incorporating  the  most  effective  scenes  and  situa- 
tions of  Voltaire's  fine  play,  though  adding  new 
characters  and  features,  in  order  to  attain  the 
variety  of  incident  and  vivacity  of  dialogue  which 
modern  audiences  demand,  and  which  stand  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  somewhat  dreary  stateli- 
ness  of  the  classic  French  drama. 

Martin  Hayden,  to  whom  (in  collaboration  with 
the  author  of  the  present  work)  this  adaptation 
is  due,  was  born  at  St.  Louis  in  1866,  and  is  a 
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rising  young  actor,  the  author  of  several  success- 
ful juvenile  dramas.  As  regards  "  Cynopia,"  the 
long  attention  of  dramatists  to  its  theme  is  due  to 
the  beauty  and  emotional  intensity  of  its  tragic 
story,  which  we,  therefore,  venture  to  offer  as  a 
tribute  alike  from  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
drama.] 

In  the  ancient  Greek  city  of  Mycense  had  long 
reigned  a  dynasty  of  monarchs  claimed  to  be 
lineal  descendants  of  Hercules,  a  temple  to  whom 
stood  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  who  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  tutelary  deity  of  its  people  and  the 
ancestors  of  its  kings.  But  the  career  of  Cres- 
phontes,  the  last  of  this  royal  line,  had  ended  in 
blood,  and  though  years  had  passed  since  his  assas- 
sination, Cynopia,  his  widowed  queen,  still  mourned 
him  with  a  bitterness  of  grief  that  seemed  too 
deep  for  either  time  or  thought  to  assuage. 

The  story  of  this  tragic  event  may  be  briefly 
given.  A  band  of  armed  assassins  had  broken 
into  the  palace  at  midnight,  torn  the  king  from 
his  couch  and  slain  him  before  the  eyes  of  his 
wife,  and  spread  blood  and  horror  throughout  the 
royal  halls.  Of  the  children  of  Cresphontes  only 
one  had  been  saved  from  the  hands  of  the  mur- 
derers. Narbas,  a  faithful  courtier,  had  snatched 
Eumenes,  the  youngest,  from  his  cradle,  and  borne 
him  in  safety  from  the  palace,  though  twice 
wounded  in  his  flight  by  the  leader  of  the  traitors, 
who  pursued  him  savagely. 
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Since  that  dire  night  of  murder  no  citizen  of 
Mycenae  had  set  eyes  on  Narbas  and  his  precious 
charge.  They  had  vanished  as  utterly  as  though 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  them.  The 
child,  if  living,  must  now  be  near  the  age  of 
young  manhood,  but  whether  living  or  dead  none 
could  affirm.  If  living,  Narbas  had  safely  hid- 
den his  charge ;  if  dead,  as  the  grieving  mother 
feared,  the  grave  concealed  him. 

The  fugitives  had  been  sought  throughout 
Greece;  openly  by  Cynopia,  who  had  sent  mes- 
sengers far  and  wide ;  and  secretly  by  Poliphontes, 
the  general  of  her  armies,  who  was  as  eager  as 
the  mother,  though  from  a  different  cause,  to  find 
the  vanished  prince. 

In  truth,  Poliphontes,  who  had  now  risen  to 
great  power  in  Mycenae,  and  commanded  the 
senate  almost  as  fully  as  he  commanded  the 
army,  had  himself  been  the  murderer  of  the 
king,  and  wished  now  to  complete  his  work,  and 
open  to  himself  a  safe  road  to  the  throne.  His 
share  in  this  tragedy  was  known  neither  to  queen 
nor  people.  His  murderous  work  had  been  hid- 
den in  midnight  gloom,  and  he  had  seemed  so 
zealous  in  the  search  for  the  assassins  as  to  silence 
all  suspicion.  He  was  now  almost  ready  to  seize 
the  prize  on  which  his  ambitious  eyes  had  so  long 
been  fixed. 

Shortly  before  the  date  of  the  opening  of  our 
story  Cynopia  had  received  a  message  which 
filled  her  soul  with  hope.  It  was  signed  "  Nar- 
17* 
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bas,"  and  contained  these  words  only :  "  Hope 
soon  to  see  the  Prince  Eumenes ;  fear  all  from 
Poliphontes."  Keeping  this  despatch  a  secret, 
she  had  again  sent  messengers  through  Greece, 
bidding  them  to  leave  no  spot  unsearched.  Poli- 
phontes, though  unaware  of  the  cause  of  the 
queen's  activity,  was  roused  by  it  to  take  active 
measures  against  the  dangerous  contingency  which 
he  had  long  foreseen.  He  secretly  stationed  sol- 
diers on  every  road  leading  to  Mycente,  bidding 
them  to  watch  heedfully  for  an  old  man  and  a 
youth,  whose  appearance  was  described,  and  if 
any  such  were  seen,  to  slay  them  on  the  spot. 
The  old  man,  he  said,  was  his  sworn  enemy,  the 
youth  an  assassin,  trained  to  murder  him,  for 
which  purpose  he  was  being  brought  to  Mycenae. 

Thus  stood  affairs  at  the  time  our  story  opens. 
Poliphontes,  who  had  for  years  been  paving  his 
way  to  the  throne,  now  saw  that  his  safest  path  to 
success  lay  in  marriage  with  the  reigning  queen. 
Long  intrigue  had  gained  him  a  controlling  influ- 
ence in  the  senate,  and  that  body  had  just  passed 
a  decree  which  the  army  and  the  populace  hailed 
with  joy.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  state 
needed  a  stronger  hand  than  that  of  a  woman  for 
its  defence.  Poliphontes  was  named  as  a  fitting 
consort  to  the  throne,  and  Cynopia  was  bidden  to 
give  her  hand  in  marriage  to  this  valiant  warrior. 

Outside  the  gates  of  the  city,  as  we  have  said, 
rose  a  stately  temple  to  Hercules.  In  its  front, 
and  directly  before  the  gates,  stood  an  altar  to 
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this  deity,  and  to  the  right  was  seen  a  great 
bronze  statue  of  the  hero  god.  Hither,  every 
morning  at  an  early  hour,  came  Cynopia  and  her 
train  of  lords  and  ladies,  to  offer  prayers  and  sup- 
plications for  her  son's  safety  and  return ;  and 
hither,  on  the  morning  in  which  our  first  scene 
opens,  came  two  shepherd  lads,  named  Dorilas 
and  Clitus,  truants  from  home,  and  hopeful,  in 
far-famed  Mycenze,  to  find  some  nobler  labor  than 
that  of  keeping  sheep.  It  was  not  for  such  as 
these  that  the  guards  of  Poliphontes  had  been 
stationed,  and  they  approached  the  city  unchecked 
and  unobserved. 

On  reaching  the  walls  of  the  great  city,  the 
youthful  wanderers  stopped  and  gazed  about 
them  with  admiration.  These  lofty  walls,  that 
noble  gateway,  yonder  stately  temple  were  spec- 
tacles new  to  their  eyes.  The  altar  that  stood  be- 
fore the  gates  seemed  placed  there  for  the  special 
convenience  of  travellers,  and  before  it  the  youths 
bent  in  prayer  and  made  their  appeal  to  the  deity ; 
Dorilas,  who  was  filled  with  noble  ambition,  pray- 
ing for  wealth  and  honor ;  Clitus,  in  whose  breast 
appetite  outruled  ambition,  appealing  for  the 
wherewithal  to  stay  his  hunger. 

As  they  rose,  the  eyes  of  Dorilas  caught  sight 
of  a  jewelled  brooch  that  lay  on  the  ground  at 
his  feet.  He  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

"Come,  old  Discontent,"  he  said,  laughingly, 
"  here's  wealth,  for  which  I  prayed." 

"  Valor  and  impudence  you  had  already.     Your 
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prayer  is  answered,"  said  Clitus,  with  a  humorous 
shrug.  "  I  prayed  for  meat,  and,  faith,  I'm  hun- 
gry still." 

As  they  stood  conversing,  the  eyes  of  Dorilas 
were  attracted  tt>  the  face  of  a  young  maiden,  of 
marked  beauty,  and  dressed  in  a  rich  Grecian 
garb,  who  just  then  came  through  the  open  gate- 
way of  the  city.  Catching  Clitus  by  the  arm,  he 
drew  him  back  behind  the  statue,  declaring  that 
he  must  see  this  charming  creature  more  closely. 

The  new-comer  was  really  Ismene,  the  chief 
lady  of  the  queen's  suite,  and  her  special  friend 
and  confidante.  She  was,  in  truth,  the  daughter 
of  Narbas,  left  behind  in  his  hasty  flight,  and 
since  then  reared  in  the  palace  as  the  queen's 
favorite  protegee.  She  had  come  in  search  of 
the  jewel  which  Dorilas  had  found,  and  which 
belonged  to  the  queen,  who  had  dropped  it  from 
her  robes  in  that  morning's  visit  to  the  altar. 

As  she  sought  for  the  lost  brooch,  the  youthful 
shepherd  gazed  upon  her  with  eyes  that  burned 
with  a  new  light.  Never  had  he  seen  a  face  of  such 
delicate  beauty  and  rare  charm  of  expression. 

"  Look,  Clitus !"  he  said,  excitedly.  "  Has  this 
maiden  dropped  from  the  stars  ?  See  those  soft 
eyes  ;  that  rosy,  rounded  cheek !  Helen  herself 
was  not  more  beautiful.  Are  all  the  women  like 
this  in  Mycenae  ?" 

"  It  has  its  share  of  ugly  ones,  no  doubt,"  an- 
swered Clitus.  "  I  know  when  I  want  one  they'll 
all  grow  ugly, — all  that  are  in  the  market." 
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"  I'll  speak  to  her." 

"Don't.  You'll  get  into  trouble.  I  tell  you, 
hot-head,  it  is  dangerous  to  meddle  with  the 
women.  They  are  firebrands  that  set  men's  heads 
on  fire." 

"  And  men's  hearts.     I'll  speak  to  her." 

"  Why,  you  weak-witted  boy  I"  exclaimed  Cli- 
tus,  holding  him  back,  "you  came  to  serve  the 
queen,  brimful  of  fire  and  fury ;  yet  here  the  first 
rose-tinted  face  you  see  sets  you  clean  daft." 

The  indulgence  of  the  enamored  youth  in  his 
sudden  fancy,  thus  checked  by  his  cool-headed 
friend,  was  hindered  by  another  incident  that  was 
destined  to  lead  to  serious  consequences.  Erox, 
the  principal  officer  of  Poliphontes,  and  his  ablest 
assistant  in  his  ambitious  schemes,  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Ismene.  So  far  his  suit  had  not  pro- 
gressed with  the  disdainful  maiden,  and  he  had 
applied  to  Poliphontes,  demanding  of  him  that, 
when  he  obtained  the  hand  of  the  queen,  his  faith- 
ful officer  should  have  this  scornful  beauty  as  a 
reward  for  his  services. 

"  Erox  in  love !"  laughed  Poliphontes.  "  That's 
a  new  chapter  in  the  record  of  Venus.  Well, 
take  her." 

"  Should  she  disdain "  faltered  Erox. 

"  Bring  her  to  terms.  That  is  my  way  with 
the  queen." 

Advice  like  this  better  fitted  the  nature  of  the 
rough  soldier  than  the  more  respectful  methods 
of  love-making.  While  Ismene  was  still  seeking 
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the  jewel,  Erox  made  his  appearance,  and  seeing 
her  alone,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
press  his  suit. 

His  approaches  were  so  disdainfully  received  by 
the  proud  beauty  that  anger  led  him  to  accept 
the  advice  of  Poliphontes.  In  the  end  he  seized 
her  by  the  wrist,  and  held  her  despite  her  efforts 
to  release  herself. 

"  Unhand  me,  sir !"  she  cried,  indignantly. 

"  The  hunter  does  not  loose  so  easily  the  hind 
he  has  just  caught,"  said  Erox,  mockingly.  "I'll 
have  another  answer." 

"  By  Heaven,  you  shall !"  exclaimed  Dorilas, 
roused  to  fury  by  this  insult  to  the  woman  who 
had  taken  such  warm  hold  of  his  fancy. 

Breaking  from  the  restraining  hand  of  Clitus, 
he  rushed  forward,  and  with  a  fierce  thrust  hurled 
Erox  back  from  the  insulted  maiden. 

The  consequence  was  such  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  With  a  furious  oath,  the  maddened 
soldier  sprang,  sword  in  hand,  on  Dorilas,  whose 
only  weapon  of  defence  was  his  shepherd's  crook. 
The  results  would  have  been  disastrous  to  him 
but  for  Clitus,  who  ran  hastily  forward,  and  dealt 
Erox  a  blow  on  the  arm  that  hurled  his  sword  to 
the  ground.  Dorilas  put  his  foot  on  it. 

"Fools!  you  do  not  know  me,"  cried  Erox,  in 
fury.  "  I'll  tan  your  sheep's  hides  for  you,  churls ! 
The  man  who  meddles  with  me  doesn't  live  to 
boast  it."  He  turned,  and  hastened  through  the 
city  gates. 
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"  He  had  not  lived  had  he  done  you  harm,  fair 
lady,"  said  Dorilas  to  Ismene.  "  Shall  I  be  your 
guard  and  escort  to  the  city  ?" 

"No!  Fly  at  once !"  she  exclaimed  in  terror. 
"  You  little  know  your  danger.  It  was  Erox  you 
assailed ;  the  favorite  officer  of  Poliphontes." 

u  I  have  faced  lions  before  now,  Ismene,"  said 
Dorilas.  "  That  name  he  gave  you ;  may  I  dare 
use  it?  I  have  faced  lions,  and  do  not  fear 
wolves." 

"  Wolves,  when  they  hunt  in  packs,  are  worse 
than  lions,"  counselled  Clitus.  "  Come,  Dorilas, 
don't  play  the  fool ;  leave  that  for  me ;  I've  had 
more  practice  in  it.  Come,  while  our  skins  are 
whole." 

But  advice  and  admonition  alike  were  wasted 
on  the  ardent  youth,  with  whom  fancy  just  then 
was  stronger  than  fear.  He  lingered,  feasting  his 
eyes  on  the  face  of  Ismene,  till,  in  distress,  she 
hastened  to  the  city  gates,  bidding  him  fly  for 
refuge  to  the  temple;  it  was  too  late  to  seek 
safety  elsewhere. 

"  By  Jove,  she  is  the  very  pearl  of  girls !"  ex- 
claimed Dorilas,  gazing  after  her.  "  I'll  kill  this 
Erox,  sure.  A  dog  like  him  to  dare  to  lift  his 
eyes " 

"This  is  moon-madness!"  cried  Clitus,  im- 
patiently. "  Sublime  torn-foolery !  Fly,  mad- 
man.— Too  late  I  Here  they  come." 

Two  soldiers  entered  as  he  spoke,  one  of  them 
a  bullying  fellow,  named  Misanthus.  They  had 
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not  been  sent  by  Erox,  but  their  insolence  soon 
involved  them  in  a  quarrel  with  the  shepherds, 
and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  sword  of  Erox, 
with  which  Dorilas  fought,  was  soon  stricken  from 
his  hand ;  but  with  youthful  agility  he  closed 
with  his  antagonist,  wrested  his  blade  from  him, 
and  with  a  quick  stroke  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 
The  other  soldier,  who  had  been  engaged  with 
Clitus,  turned  at  this,  and  fled  to  the  city. 

"  You've  killed  the  fellow,"  said  Clitus.  "  Come  ! 
to  the  temple !  That  flying  wasp  will  bring  a 
nest  of  hornets  about  our  ears." 

They  hastened  towards  the  temple,  but  were 
stopped  on  its  threshold  by  a  number  of  priests, 
who  at  that  moment  appeared.  At  the  same  time 
a  body  of  soldiers,  headed  by  Erox,  marched 
through  the  gateway. 

"  Here's  a  promising  scrape,"  exclaimed  Clitus. 
"  Caught  between  the  church  and  the  army,  like 
foxes  in  a  trap." 

"  Sanctuary,  holy  fathers  I"  demanded  Dorilas. 
"  I  struck  but  in  self-defence.  In  the  name  of 
Hercules,  at  whose  shrine  you  serve,  and  of  the 
queen,  I  claim  protection." 

"  Seize  him !"  cried  Erox  to  the  soldiers.  "  He 
slew  your  comrade." 

"  Touch  him  not,"  rejoined  the  high  priest.  "  He 
yields  himself  to  us.  We  hold  him  for  the  queen'a 
justice." 

"  By  the  god  of  war,  bold  priest,  I'll  have  him  1" 
thundered  Erox. 
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"Leave  me  to  answer  to  the  gods,"  answered 
the  priest,  sternly.  "  Back,  or  I  will  invoke  upon 
your  impious  heads  the  wrath  of  Hercules  1" 

Bold  as  Erox  was,  he  had  invoked  a  power 
which  he  dared  not  affront.  With  muttered 
threats  of  vengeance  he  drew  sullenly  back,  while 
the  priests,  surrounding  their  prisoner,  swept  with 
him  into  the  temple. 

The  shepherd,  Dorilas,  though  he  had  been  less 
than  an  hour  in  Mycenae,  had  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  into  frightful  peril.  His  danger  was  even 
greater  than  he  supposed.  Misanthus,  the  man 
whom  he  had  killed,  was  a  favored  follower  of 
Poliphontes,  and  had  been  one  of  the  band  of 
midnight  assassins  of  Cresphontes.  In  this  dark 
business  he  had  seized  the  king's  sword,  and 
struck  him  with  his  own  weapon.  Poliphontes, 
in  reward  for  his  service,  had  permitted  him  to 
keep  this  sword,  and  it  was  this  blade  which  Do- 
rilas now  grasped.  It  was  a  perilous  prize,  as  he 
was  quickly  to  learn. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  events  that  im- 
mediately succeeded.  Dorilas,  threatened  with 
death,  demanded  an  audience  with  the  queen, 
which  she,  after  some  hesitation,  granted.  But 
on  seeing  the  handsome  young  culprit,  in  place 
of  the  common  murderer  she  had  been  taught  to 
expect,  her  indifference  at  once  changed  to  warm 
interest.  Something  in  the  boy's  face  stirred  her 
soul  to  its  depths,  and  she  eagerly  questioned  him. 
The  shepherd  youth,  who  stood  gazing  with  admi- 
18 
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tion  on  the  great  queen  whose  service  he  had  come 
to  seek,  answered  her  questions  with  candor,  telling 
in  few  words  the  story  of  the  fatal  combat. 

"Ingenuous  youth,  thy  very  voice  craves 
mercy,"  said  Cynopia.  "Eetire  to  greater  dis- 
tance." Dorilas  was  led  away.  "I  tell  you, 
Euricles,"  continued  the  queen,  turning  to  a  lord 
of  her  suite,  "  at  every  word  this  wanderer  spoke, 
pity — or  something  tenderer  than  pity — took  my 
soul  captive.  Nay,  it  was  stranger  still.  The 
very  features  of  Cresphontes  rose  before  me. 
Folly,  was  it  not,  that  I  should  trace  them  in  this 
shepherd's  face  ?" 

Cynopia  now  called  the  youth  again  before  her, 
and  earnestly  questioned  him  concerning  his  life 
and  origin.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  born 
in  Elis, — a  distant  part  of  G-reece, — and  that  his 
father  was  a  venerable  and  respected  sage  among 
the  shepherds  of  that  region,  his  name  Policletes. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  taught  by 
this  learned  and  loving  parent  the  lore  of  courts, 
and  trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  In  particular  he 
had  been  told  so  much  about  the  wars  of  Mycenae 
and  the  sorrows  of  its  queen  that  he  had  grown 
to  love  this  royal  lady  unseen.  At  length  his 
rural  duties  had  so  palled  on  his  ambitious  soul, 
that  he  had  left  home  secretly,  and  made  his  way 
to  Mycenae,  in  quest  of  nobler  labors  than  those  to 
which  he  had  been  reared. 

Cynopia  listened  to  this  modestly-told  narrative 
with  scarcely-concealed  emotion. 
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"Methinks  I  hear  Eumenes!"  she  said,  in  an 
aside  remark.  "Had  he  known  descent  thus 
lowly,  so  would  my  Eumenes  have  felt  and 
spoken.'  Alas!  this  youth's  artless  story  has 
destroyed  that  hope ;  but  I  must  have  pity  on  his 
distress,  and  cultivate  his  fortunes." 

At  this  moment  loud  cries  in  the  street  inter- 
rupted the  conversation.  Ismene  hastened  to  the 
windows,  and  brought  back  word  that  the  rabble 
shouted  for  Poliphontes,  whom  they  bailed  as  king. 

"  Oh,  for  the  sword  your  guards  took  from  me !" 
exclaimed  Dorilas.  "  Bid  them  remove  these 
chains,  great  queen ;  and  let  me  strike  one  blow, 
at  least,  in  your  defence." 

"  Give  him  his  sword !"  cried  the  queen.  "  Off 
with  his  chains!  Let  him  be  free  as  air!  Ah, 
for  one  happy  moment,"  she  continued,  sadly,  as 
Dorilas  hastened  from  the  room,  "  my  fond  heart 
cherished  a  delusive  dream.  His  simple  tale,  alas ! 
destroyed  my  hope.  This  noble  youth,  would  he 
were  Eumenes !" 

Fate  had  prepared  almost  a  fatal  shock  for  the 
grief-stricken  queen.  As  she  sat,  lost  in  re  very, 
Euricles,  who  had  at  her  command  sought  the 
sword  taken  from  the  shepherd,  to  restore  it  to 
him,  entered  the  room  with  this  weapon  in  his 
hand,  and  with  a  face  of  dire  omen. 

Bidding  the  queen  to  bring  all  her  resolution  to 
her  aid,  he  told  her  that  he  had  learned  a  fatal 
truth.  Eumenes,  her  son,  was  dead.  Cynopia 
heard  this  startling  news  with  wild  eyes  and 
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fainting  heart.  When  she  could  speak  again  she 
wildly  appealed  to  the  goda  for  relief  from  life's 
crushing  burden. 

"  How  have  we  been  deceived  by  that  young 
wretch,  whom  you  dealt  pity  instead  of  punish- 
ment !"  said  Euricles. 

"  Who  ?     What  ?"  exclaimed  the  queen. 

"Not  Dorilas?"  faltered  Israene. 

"  He  was  the  murderer^.  Behold  this  sword.  It 
was  this  he  wrested  fro*m  the  man  he  killed.  Look 
here,  my  queen  ;  note  on  the  hilt  those  gems !" 

"  Cresphontes'  sword !"  exclaimed  Cynopia,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  blade  as  though  it  were  a  basi- 
lisk. "I  see  all  now.  Narbas  preserved  it  on 
that  fatal  night,  and  armed  Eumenes  with  the 
sword  his  father  wore.  Take  the  dumb,  dreadful 
witness  from  my  sight !  It  blasts  my  eyes  to 
gaze  upon  its  blade !  But  stay  !  return  it !"  She 
seized  the  sword  with  a  wild  grasp.  "  Ye  gods, 
I  thank  you  for  the  thought  you  send  me  !  The 
murderer  shall  die  by  my  avenging  hand !  Before 
my  husband's  tomb  I  swear  to  sheathe  this  blade 
deep  in  his  heart ;  then,  scorning  Poliphontes,  to 
pierce  my  own,  and  die  revenged  and  safe  from 
future  woes !" 

This  hasty  vow  was  heard  by  other  ears  than 
those  of  the  friends  of  Cynopia.  The  spies 
whom  Poliphontes  kept  upon  the  queen  quickly 
brought  him  word  of  what  had  happened.  The 
news  filled  his  soul  with  gratification.  The  queen's 
hope  of  her  son's  return  had  been  the  chief  ob- 
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stacle  to  his  plans.  That  once  removed,  his  way 
seemed  clear.  He  bade  Erox  to  see  that  the  body 
of  Misanthus  was  at  once  disposed  of,  lest  the 
queen  should  demand  to  see  it,  and  ordered  him 
to  have  the  assumed  culprit  seized  and  confined 
in  one  of  the  palace  dungeons. 

Meanwhile  Cynopia,  whose  desire  for  vengeance 
was  too  bitter  to  brook  delay,  hastened  prepara- 
tions for  the  sacrifice  which  she  had  vowed  to 
make.  The  tomb  of  Crespbontes  stood  in  a  park- 
like  enclosure  in  rear  of  the  palace.  Before  it 
rose  an  altar,  the  projected  .spot  of  sacrifice.  By 
her  commands  this  was  shrouded  in  funereal  black, 
and  the  priests  and  virgins  of  the  temple  moved  to 
the  scene  in  solemn  procession,  chanting  mournful 
dirges.  But  little  more  than  an  hour  had  passed 
since  the  discovery  of  the  sword,  and  already 
preparations  were  ripe  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
hapless  youth  whom  she  falsely  deemed  the 
murderer  of  her  son. 

The  first  to  enter  the  enclosure  was  a  venerable 
old  man,  who  stood  gazing  on  the  scene  before 
him  with  startled  eyes.  It  was  Policletes,  the 
father  of  Dorilas,  who  had  come  hither  in  pursuit 
of  his  truant  son, — only  in  time,  as  it  seemed,  to 
gaze  upon  his  death. 

As  he  stood,  filled  with  wonder  and  doubt, 
Ismene  appeared.  She  halted  on  beholding  him, 
her  eyes  dilated  with  a  struggling  sense  of  recog- 
nition. This  doubt  was  replaced  by  assurance  in 
the  old  man's  eyes. 

VOL.  IV.— o  18* 
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"  Ismene !"  he  cried,  "  do  you  not  know  me  ? 
Look  close  upon  my  faced" 

"  Can  it  be  my  father  ?"  exclaimed  the  surprised 
maiden.  "  Those  features !  That  well-remem- 
bered  " 

"Hush,  my  child,"  he  cautioned,  embracing  her 
with  warm  affection.  "Be  silent  and  cautious. 
None  here  must  know  me.  Tell  me,  what  mean 
these  doleful  preparations  ?" 

Narbas,  for  it  was  he,  heard  her  answer  with 
despairing  emotions.  Eumenes,  the  queen's  son, 
she  told  him,  had  been  slain ;  the  murderer  was 
doomed  to  sacrifice ;  the  queen  was  already  on 
her  way  thither,  sworn  to  perform  this  cruel  duty. 

As  the  old  man  stood  overwhelmed  by  this 
direful  news,  Clitus  appeared,  and  in  a  tone  of 
surprise  accosted  him  as  Policletes. 

"  Clitus  !  Well  met  1"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
"  Where  is  your  comrade,  Eumenes  ?" 

"You  too?"  cried  Clitus.  "If  I  were  not 
already  crack-brained,  you'd  make  me  so.  Get 
home,  old  man ;  this  is  no  place  for  wisdom. 
Only  fools  and  rogues  thrive  here." 

"  Answer  me  ! — Eumenes  ?"  demanded  the  old 
man,  with  fierce  impatience. 

"  Deuce  take  this  Eumenes !  My  ear  is  sick  of 
the  name.  I  never  saw  the  chap  till  Dorilas  made 
woi-m's  meat  of  him." 

"Dorilas?  It  is  he  I  mean.  He  kill  Eu- 
menes ?  What  madman's  tale  is  this  ?" 

"  Look  yonder,  and  you'll  see,"  said  Clitus,  sul- 
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lenly.  He  pointed  to  where  the  sacrificial  train 
wound  slowly  in. 

"  It  is  true,  dear  father,"  affirmed  Ismene  with 
wet  eyes.  "  The  queen  has  vowed  that  Dorilas 
shall  die,  to  expiate  the  murder  of  her  son." 

"What  fiend,  what  fury,  has  with  blindness 
filled  the  eyes  of  men  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
as  his  eyes  fell  on  the  coming  train.  "  Have  I 
heard  aright?  That  fettered  youth, — he  the 
doomed  murderer  of  Eumenes  ?" 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Ismene.  "  No  tears,  no 
prayers,  could  move  the  queen  to  spare  him." 

"  He  the  prince's  murderer  ?  What  madness  is 
this?  He  is  the  prince  himself  I" 

"  The  prince  ?    That  youth  ?"  exclaimed  Ismene. 

"  I  named  him  Dorilas.  He  is  her  son,  her  long- 
lost  Eumenes." 

"You  fill  my  soul  with  horror!  Quick,  let  me 
fly  to  warn  her  !" 

"  No  !  not  for  worlds  !  To  save  him  thus  might 
be  to  lose  him.  We  must  be  wary.  Should  Poli- 
phontes  learn  the  truth,  all  hope  were  lost.  Wait, 
the  time  will  come,  and  the  chance  with  it." 

The  time  had  need  to  come  without  delay.  As 
they  talked,  the  solemn  train  swept  slowly  onward 
to  the  altar,  where  Cynopia  knelt  in  prayer,  while 
from  the  lips  of  the  virgins  came  the  direful  song 
of  sacrifice. 

Her  prayer  ended,  the  queen  arose,  and,  with 
tones  of  pitiless  sternness,  bade  them  bring  the 
murderer  before  her.  As  she  grasped  the  fatal 
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sword,  two  priests  approached  to  veil  the  eyes 
of  the  victim.  Eumenes  snatched  the  veil  indig- 
nantly from  their  hands,  and  flung  it  aside. 

"  Cover  the  eyes  of  cowards  !"  he  cried,  "mine 
disdain  it.  Mine  can  with  steadfast  and  unflinch- 
ing scorn  look  in  death's  face  full-sighted.  Strike 
here,  and  deeply.  Thou  wilt  not  see  one  drop  of 
coward  blood  gush  from  the  wound." 

He  kneeled  before  Cynopia,  and  gazed  up  into 
her  face  with  a  look  so  like  that  of  Oesphontes 
that  the  blade  trembled  in  her  hand.  It  needed 
all  her  resolution  to  nerve  herself  to  her  dread 
purpose,  and  lift  the  sword. 

At  this  dread  instant  Ismene,  who  had  glided 
silently  to  her  side,  grasped  her  uplifted  arm. 

'•  Hold,  my  queen !"  she  said,  in  tones  that 
thrilled  with  deep  meaning. 

"  Ismene !     What  treason  is  this  ?" 

"  Prepare  thy  heart  for  startling  news,"  whis- 
pered the  excited  girl.  "  The  son  thou  wouldst 
avenge  kneels  now  before  thee.  Look  on  that 
youth,  and  see  thy  Eumenes !" 

"My  son?  Eumenes?"  exclaimed  the  queen, 
with  a  start  of  distraction.  "  What  horrors 
blind  me?"  The  sword  dropped  with  a  clang 
from  her  nerveless  fingers.  Half  fainting  with 
emotion,  she  supported  herself  upon  the  altar. 

"  She  speaks  the  truth,"  said  Narbas,  who  had 
followed  his  impulsive  daughter. 

"  What  well-known  voice  is  that  ?"  exclaimed 
Euricles.  "  Ha !  can  it  be  ?  JSTarbas !" 
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"  Silence !"  cautioned  Narbas.  "  Death  threatens 
still.  Words  now  are  daggers.  Wait,  and  be 
silent." 

"  Eemove  the  prisoner,"  said  Euricles,  turning 
to  the  warders.  "  But  guard  him  closely." 

The  heedful  old  courtier  was  not  without  war- 
rant for  his  caution.  Poliphontes  had  too  much 
at  stake  not  to  be  vigilant.  Hardly  had  Eumenes 
been  removed  when  his  spies  brought  the  general 
word  of  what  had  happened,  though  they  knew  not 
the  cause  of  Cynopia's  abrupt  change  of  purpose. 
Filled  with  sudden  alarm,  Poliphontes  ordered  his 
own  guards  to  seize  the  prisoner.  Then  he  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  sacrifice,  and  demanded  to 
know  why  the  queen's  purpose  had  not  been  con- 
summated. If  it  had  failed  through  womanly 
weakness  on  her  part,  his  stronger  hand  would 
complete  the  work. 

"  Bring  in  the  prisoner,"  he  ordered.  "  So  this 
is  he,  the  murderer  of  thy  son  ?"  he  continued,  as 
Eumenes  was  brought  forward.  "  The  low-browed 
wretch  looks  fit  for  deeds  like  this." 

"Hear  me,  Cj-nopia,  royal  lady!"  exclaimed 
Eumenes.  "  I  am  no  murderer.  I  did  what  all 
men  do ;  struck  but  to  save  my  life.  Hast  thou 
looked  upon  the  corpse  of  him  I  killed  ?  Thy 
son  should  be  a  youth,  not  a  war-hardened  ruffian, 
like  the  scarred,  ill-favored  veteran,  and  insolent 
blusterer,  whom  my  hand  struck." 

"  It  is  well  thought  of,"  exclaimed  Cynopia.  "  I 
have  been  too  hasty.  Bring  the  corpse  hither." 
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"  What  folly  and  weakness  is  this  ?"  demanded 
Poliphontes.  "  Lift  me  that  fallen  sword.  It  has 
proved  too  heavy  for  the  queen's  weak  grasp ;  see 
if  my  hand  can  wield  it." 

"  A  nobler  hand  has  grasped  it,"  said  Cynopia, 
solemnly.  "  It  is  Cresphontes'  sword." 

"  Cresphontes'  sword  1"  The  blade  fell  from  the 
grasp  of  Poliphontes.  He  staggered  a  step  back- 
ward, while  his  lips  grew  ashy  white.  It  needed 
his  utmost  resolution  to  regain  his  accustomed 
self-possession.  "  Hand  me  your  blade,  Erox,"  he 
exclaimed,  at  length,  in  a  tone  of  suppressed  fury. 
"  This  prisoner " 

"Is  mine,"  said  the  queen,  sternly.  "I  am 
queen  of  Mycenae,  and  will  continue  so  until  the 
senate  robs  me  of  the  sceptre.  Let  no  one  touch 
that  youth.  Guard  him,  my  faithful  followers ! 
Gather  around  me,  all  who  are  for  me  !" 

"  But,  queen — Cynopia "  began  Poliphontes. 

"  Silence !"  she  interrupted,  with  queenly  haugh- 
tiness. "  What  I  am  I  queen  or  slave  ?  Stand,  all 
who  hear  my  voice,  on  your  allegiance !  Cynopia 
reigns ;  who  dares  to  disobey  ?"  Such  was  the 
commanding  dignity  of  her  aspect  and  the  com- 
pelling power  of  her  gaze  that  even  Poliphontos 
drew  back,  awed  despite  himself. 

By  the  queen's  command  Eumenes  was  removed 
to  the  palace,  and  thither  the  queen  followed,  at 
the  head  of  her  stately  train.  Poliphontes  and 
Erox  remained. 

"  She  awed  me,  Erox,"  said  the  general,  biting 
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his  lips  with  anger.  "  I  dared  not  move,  when 
she  towered,  so  Juno-like,  before  me.  But  this 
strange  captive !  Who  can  he  be  ?" 

"  He  calls  himself  a  shepherd  ;  and  looks  like 
one,"  said  Erox.  "  The  fellow  who  came  with  him 
tells  the  same  tale." 

"  He  is  more  than  that.  There's  something  in 
his  face.  Erox,  I  dread  that  boy." 

"  Then  kill  him  ;  that  will  mend  it." 

While  Poliphontes  and  Erox  thus  discoursed, 
Narbas  was  questioning  the  queen  concerning  the 
events  which  had  led  to  the  strange  scene  he  had 
just  witnessed.  He  was  told  that  which  filled  his 
soul  with  horror.  Poliphontes,  so  the  senate  had 
decreed,  was  to  wed  her,  the  widow  of  Cres- 
phontes,  whom  his  hand  had  revenged,  whose 
kingdom  he  had  preserved. 

"Revenged  Cresphontes !"  exclaimed  Narbas, 
in  sudden  anger.  "  It  was  he  that  killed  him ! — I 
saw  it  all.  I  traced  the  fiend  through  all  his  dark 
disguises.  He  revenged  Cresphontes!  Curses 
rest  on  him !  Blight  seize  his  lying  tongue !  He 
was  his  murderer!" 

"When  will  my  growing  horrors  reach  their 
end  ?"  cried  Cynopia,  wildly.  "  Oh !  my  fixed 
hate  was  instinct !  Some  fatal  mark  dwelt  on  his 
dreadful  brow,  and  bade  me  shun  him." 

We  must  hasten  over  the  rapidly-crowding 
events  of  the  succeeding  hour.  Cynopia,  her 
mother's  heart  filled  with  desire  to  gaze  again 
upon  the  features  of  him  whom  she  now  knew 
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for  her  son,  bade  Euricles  bring  Bumenes  to  her 
presence. 

He  entered  with  ardent  haste,  and,  seeing  the 
queen,  kneeled  at  her  feet  and  thanked  her  for 
her  mercy.  At  the  suggestion  of  Narbas,  who 
feared  his  impulsive  nature,  he  had  been  left  in 
ignorance  of  his  relation  to  the  royal  lady  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him  with  such  tender  affection. 

Their  interview  was  interrupted  by  Poliphontes, 
who  abruptly  entered  the  royal  hall,  surrounded 
by  his  guards,  and  gazed  with  angry  suspicion  on 
the  scene  before  him. 

"  The  captive  here ;  and  free  from  fetters  ?"  he 
exclaimed. 

"He  is.  "Who  dares  gainsay  it?"  answered 
Cynopia,  haughtily.  "  Am  I  a  queen  of  shadows, 
that  my  vengeance  must  move  as  you  direct  it  ?" 

"Nobly  said,"  answered  Poliphontes.  "The 
victim  is  your  own.  You  swore  to  slay  him,  and 
fear  that  I  shall  rob  you  of  your  vengeance.  He 
killed  your  son,  your  wrongs  call  for  his  blood." 

These  words  put  Cynopia  in  a  distressing  posi- 
tion, between  her  motherly  tenderness  and  her 
desire  to  hide  her  secret  from  Poliphontes.  She 
hesitated,  made  excuses,  and  grew  so  nervously 
agitated  that,  in  the  end,  the  mistrustful  general 
drew  his  sword  and  raised  it  against  the  unflinch- 
ing youth. 

"No,  no!  strike  here!"  cried  the  queen,  throw- 
ing herself  between  them.  "  If  you  must  have  a 
life,  take  mine  for  his." 
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"Your  heart,  not  your  tongue,  speaks  now, 
Cynopia.  If  you  would  have  him  live,  confess, 
— who  is  he  ?" 

"  He— is " 

"Be  swift  to  speak,  or  slay  him  by  your 
silence." 

"  He  is  my  son,  Eumenes  1"  cried  the  queen,  in 
deep  emotion,  throwing  her  arms  protectingly 
round  the  astounded  youth.  "Hear  me,  all 
mothers !  Loudly  I  declare  it ;  thrice  repeat  it ! 
I  tell  it  to  the  winds,  and  bid  them  bear  it  to 
every  ear  on  earth !  He  is  my  son !  What  hand, 
of  man  or  fiend,  shall  dare  to  tear  him  from  me  ?" 

"  I,  thy  son !  Cynopia's  son  !"  exclaimed  Eu- 
menes. "  Can  I  believe  it  ?  Ah,  if  this  tale  be 
false,  then  let  me  die  deceived  !  Blest  were  my 
fate  to  die  in  such  a  dream  !" 

"  Poliphontes,"  said  Cynopia,  turning  with  trem- 
bling lips  to  the  general,  who  had  stood  abstracted 
since  this  startling  revelation. 

"  Speak,  madam.    I  but  meditated." 

"  You  have  wrung  from  my  afflicted  heart  the 
secret  it  concealed.  It  is  your  king  that  stands 
before  you." 

"  This  tale  is  strange  and  doubtful,"  answered 
the  general.  "  Can  I  accept  it  ?  The  honest  youth 
himself  disclaims  the  greatness  thrust  upon  him." 

"  He  knew  it  not  till  now,"  said  the  queen,  with 
a  plaintive  appeal  in  her  voice. 

"And  now  believe  it?"  exclaimed  Eumenes. 
"  The  voice  of  great  Cynopia  has  aroused  a  swell- 
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ing  sense  of  kingliness  within  me.  Tears  warm 
as  hers  flow  not  for  falsehood.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  her,  my  queen,  my  mother !"  The  enraptured 
youth,  with  soul-felt  fervor,  returned  the  embraces 
of  the  queen. 

During  this  interval  the  visage  of  Poliphontes 
grew  dark  with  suppressed  passion ;  his  fingers 
knitted  themselves  firmly  around  his  sword-hilt ; 
had  he  obeyed  his  impulse  he  would  have  struck 
the  boy  dead  at  his  feet.  But  the  people  were  yet 
to  deal  with.  He  had  plotted  too  long  to  put  all 
to  the  hazard  of  a  blow. 

His  frowning  aspect  filled  Cynopia  with  terror. 
At  any  instant  she  might  see  her  son  stretched  in 
death  before  her.  Inspired  by  dread,  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  before  Poliphontes,  and 
begged  pitifully  for  her  son's  life,  promising  to  be 
his  wife,  his  slave  even,  if  he  would  spare  her  son. 

This  petition  accorded  with  the  designs  and 
fears  of  the  general.  If  it  were  known  that  he 
had  killed  the  heir  to  the  throne,  the  people,  the 
senate,  even  the  army,  might  turn  against  him. 
But  with  Cynopia  for  his  wife,  and  Eumenes  for 
his  adopted  son,  his  position  seemed  secure. 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  he  told  her  that  the 
fate  of  the  youth  depended  on  herself.  If  she  kept 
her  word,  his  life  would  be  spared.  If  she  failed 
to  do  so,  he  should  die.  With  these  words  he 
swept,  with  implacable  countenance,  from  the 
room,  leaving  Eumenes  with  his  mother,  at  her 
humble  request. 
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Poliphontes  erred  in  this.  He  knew  not  the 
spirit  of  the  excited  and  indignant  youth.  Eu- 
menes, filled  with  passion,  told  his  mother  that  he 
would  die  ten  deaths  rather  than  that  she  should 
marry  that  traitorous  wretch. 

"  Think  at  what  price  comes  safety,  bought  so 
dear!"  he  cried.  "Bather  than  see  you  wed 
this " 

"  Eash  boy,  hear  me  through,"  interrupted 
Cynopia.  "Before  he  gains  my  hand  he  first 
shall  swear,  by  deep  and  sacred  oaths,  to  leave 
you  free,  and  confirm  you  heir  to  the  throne. 
For  me,  who  have  thenceforth  no  call  for  life,  the 
moment  that  brings  you  empire  brings  me  death. 
Thus  shall  I  foil  the  tyrant,  seek  your  father, 
and  say  a  long  farewell  to  earth  and  sorrow." 

"Never,  while  Heaven  rules  and  justice  lives!" 
shouted  Eumenes.  "  Within  my  veins  I  feel  the 
swelling  blood  of  Hercules,  and  every  vein  is 
swollen  with  living  fire !  Mother,  seek  not  to 
stay  me.  Shall  I  let  a  woman's  heart  outdare  a 
king's  ?  Come  on,  friends,  patriots !  Give  me  my 
sword!  Who  follows?" 

"  To  death  ?  No,  no !  Stay !  stay !  my  son ! 
my  son !"  cried  Cynopia,  flinging  herself  before 
him. 

Ismene  came  to  her  aid,  but  in  that  moment  of 
excited  fervor  their  appeals  failed  to  check  the 
impassioned  youth,  while  the  wise  caution  of 
Narbas  was  spoken  to  unheeding  ears. 

"Too  long  I  stay!"  cried  Eumenes,  in  fierce 
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impulse.  "  In  an  hour  so  black,  so  dire  as  this,  I 
ask  but  my  own  heart  and  Heaven  to  aid  me. 
If  I  must  fall  it  is  Heaven's  will.  I  go  to  see 
what  god  sustains  the  friendless." 

The  impulsive  youth,  had  he  not  been  hindered, 
would  have  rushed  to  his  death.  Narbas  and 
Euricles  hastened  to  prevent  the  fatal  consequences 
of  his  mad  fervor.  The  palace  doors  were  closed 
and  guards  placed  to  prevent  his  escape.  Cynopia, 
who  had  fully  resolved  on  sacrificing  herself  for 
her  son's  future,  ordered  that  every  door  and 
window  should  be  guarded.  Then,  with  her  train 
of  lords  and  ladies,  she  left  the  palace  for  the 
temple  of  Hymen,  within  which  preparations  for 
the  nuptial  cererribny  had  been  hastily  made,  while 
Eumenes  remained  in  the  palace  as  a  prisoner. 

Unluckily  for  their  purposes,  Clitus  had  been 
left  as  a  companion  for  his  friend.  During  his 
stay  in  the  palace,  the  shrewd  fellow  had  learned 
certain  secrets  concerning  its  exits,  and  the  wed- 
ding procession  had  but  fairly  reached  the  temple, 
when  both  the  prisoners  were  free,  despite  the 
guards.  But  the  short  detention  of  Eumenes  bad 
given  time  for  his  hot  blood  to  cool,  and  the  judi- 
cious counsels  of  his  friend  had  taught  him  that 
to  rush  madly  on  the  swords  of  his  foes  was  not 
the  best  way  to  gain  a  kingdom.  Under  the 
guidance  of  Clitus,  he  now  coolly  awaited  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  an  effective  blow  for  the  throne. 

Meanwhile  the  wedding  procession  had  entered 
the  temple,  with  all  the  pomp  of  music  and  cos- 
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tume  which  Poliphontes  had  been  able  to  provide 
at  such  short  notice.  Certain  ancient  games  had 
been  provided  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  assembled 
people.  These  Poliphontes  and  Cynopia  witnessed 
enthroned,  the  general  attended  by  Erox  and 
others  of  his  leading  officers ;  the  queen,  by 
Ismene  and  the  ladies  of  the  court. 

The  games  at  an  end,  another  ceremony  pre- 
ceded the  marriage.  A  herald  advanced  and  an- 
nounced that  it  was  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
state,  when  a  king  was  raised  from  the  people  to 
the  throne,  for  a  champion  to  stand  in  his  defence 
against  all  comers.  Such  a  champion  had  been 
provided  for  the  king,  and  stood  ready  to  do 
battle.  Who  was  prepared  to  meet  him  ? 

In  response  to  this  proclamation,  Erox,  fully 
armed,  stepped  forward  and  occupied  a  vacant 
place  before  the  throne. 

"  Here  stands  the  king's  defender,"  announced 
the  herald.  "  Who  meets  the  champion  of  Poli- 
phontes ?" 

For  a  minute  all  was  silence.  Then,  from 
without  the  temple,  came  the  sound  of  a  trumpet 
blast.  The  challenge  had  been  looked  upon  as  an 
empty  ceremony.  Was  an  actual  combat  to  be 
fought  upon  the  temple  floor?  The  spectators 
had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. An  armed  stranger  entered  the  temple,  his 
face  hidden. 

"Stranger,  thy  name  and  lineage,"  asked  the 
herald. 
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"  I  claim  the  right  to  stand  unknown,"  came  the 
reply.  "  My  sword  and  cause  are  the  warrant 
for  my  presence." 

"  Your  cause  ?    Whom  do  you  champion  ?" 

"The  race  of  Hercules;  the  old  Mycenean 
kings." 

"  I  stand  for  the  new  dynasty,  and  King  Poli- 
phontes,"  cried  Erox,  defiantly. 

"  Fair  is  the  challenge ;  let  none  interfere," 
proclaimed  the  herald.  "The  law  protects  the 
victor.  Fight,  champions  brave,  for  the  old  race 
and  the  new ;  for  death  or  victory." 

A  sharp  combat  ensued,  which  was  watched 
with  deep  interest  by  the  occupants  of  the  throne, 
and  in  particular  by  the  queen,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  intensely  upon  the  slender  form  of  the 
stranger  champion. 

"  Do  you  know  this  champion,  Ismehe  ?"  she 
said,  excitedly.  "  You  tremble  with  excitement. 
Why  is  this?" 

"  Your  fate  hangs  on  the  issue.  See,  he  drives 
his  adversary !  He  will  win  !" 

"He?  W'ho?  His  name?"  She  caught  Is- 
mcne  fiercely  by  the  arm. 

"  I — dare  not " 

"  His  name,  I  say !" 

"Eumenes." 

"Traitress!"  cried  Cynopia,  thrusting  her 
fiercely  away.  "  Do  you,  too,  seek  his  death  ?" 

"No,  no,  his  life!  See,  see!  He  wins!  he 
wins !" 
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He  had  indeed  won.  At  that  moment  Erox 
fell  fatally  wounded.  Shouts  rose  from  the  peo- 
ple. Intense  excitement  filled  the  temple.  Poli- 
phontes sprang  in  violent  passion  from  the  throne. 

"  The  blow  was  foul !"  he  cried.  "  Who  is  this 
insolent?  Tear  off  his  mask!" 

"  There  is  no  need.  Here  I  reveal  myself." 
The  champion  removed  his  face-armor,  and  re- 
vealed the  countenance  of  Eumenes. 

"  My  son  !"  exclaimed  the  queen. 

"  Eumenes !"  cried  Poliphontes. 

"  I  claim  the  victory.     Have  I  not  fairly  won  ?" 

"  No,  you  have  lost !"  shouted  Poliphontes, 
rushing  in  mad  fury  upon  him,  sword  in  hand. 

Their  swords  crossed,  but  after  a  few  passes 
that  of  Eumenes  was  dashed  from  his  hand,  and 
he  stood  helpless  before  his  infuriated  foe,  who 
felt  that  the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  at  hand.  He 
raised  his  sword  to  strike  his  antagonist. 

"Hold,  tyrant!"  exclaimed  Euricles,  loudly. 
"You  killed  Cresphontes ;  would  you  slay  his 
son  ?" 

"  What  liar  speaks  ?"  cried  Poliphontes,  in  tones 
of  agitation.  "  Seize  that  traitor." 

"  Let  no  man  stir.  He  dies  who  moves,"  ex- 
claimed Euricles,  confronting  the  guards.  "  Here 
is  your  father's  sword,  Eumenes ;  defend  your- 
self." He  thrust  the  jewelled  weapon  into  the 
hand  of  the  disarmed  youth. 

"  Now  am  I  armed  for  vengeance !"  cried  Eu- 
menes. "  Let  no  hand  stay  me  now !  Defend 
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yourself,  vile  wretch  !  And  may  just  Heaven  aid 
the  rightful  cause !" 

A  fierce  combat  ensued,  while  Euricles,  Narbas, 
Clitus,  and  others  forced  back  the  guards.  Poli- 
phontes  seemed  deeply  agitated,  and  fought  with 
none  of  his  old  skill.  Eumenes  pressed  him  with 
youthful  energy,  and  at  length,  by  a  rapid  thrust, 
struck  him  to  the  heart. 

"  Victory !"  he  shouted,  as  Poliphontes  fell  dead 
before  him.  "  Wrong  is  punished !  Eight  is 
crowned !  Who  dares  take  up  this  vile  usurper's 
cause  ?" 

"  My  son  !  my  son !"  exclaimed  Cynopia,  rush- 
ing forward  and  embracing  him.  "  Soldiers  and 
citizens,  behold  your  king!" 

"  Eumenes !  king !"  was  the  general  shout. 

"  Not  king,  but  subject,"  answered  Eumenes, 
with  modest  demeanor.  "  Great  Cynopia  still  is 
queen.  While  she  can  wield  the  sceptre  no  crown 
shall  touch  my  brow.  Here  I  have  found  a 
mother;  here" — turning  to  Ismene — "a  bride. 
Justice  has  triumphed  ;  Cresphontes  is  revenged. 
May  Heaven  attest  that  right  and  happiness,  long 
fled  from  Mycenae,  have  come  again." 

And  so  the  curtain  falls  on  this  chapter  from 
the  past,  and  on  all  the  scenes  and  characters 
which  we  have  in  these  volumes  presented  on  the 
mimic  stage  of  the  printed  page  to  the  audience 
of  the  home  circle. 

END  OP  VOL.  iv. 
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